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Annual  Address  of  President  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr. 


Today  marks  the  end  of  the  twenty-second  fiscal 
year  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Several 
events  of  importance  have  transpired  including  some 
new  conditions  never  before  present  (i.  e.)  Prisoners 
of  war  working  in  the  cane  fields — incentive  payments 
made  to  growers  in  order  to  stimulate  production — 
participation  by  the  League  in  the  increase  of  new 
varieties  of  seed  cane  produced  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  commercial  manufacture 
and  use  of  flame  cultivating  machines  for  the  control 
of  grass   in   growing  crops. 

The  successful  harvesting  of  the  large  crop  of  1943 
is  without  doubt  the  most  important  accomplishment 
of  the  past  fiscal  year,  closely  followed  by  the  mak- 
ing of  another  good  crop  for  the  current  year  1944. 
The  1943  production  of  431,900  tons  of  sugar  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  because  it  was  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 10%  over  the  previous  year  at  a  time 
when  all  other  domestic  sugar  areas  were  under- 
going a  material  decrease  in  sugar  production.  It 
was  a  patriotic  and  splendid  response  to  the  call  of 
our  Government  for  more  sugar — an  accomplishment 
in  which  the  entire  Louisiana  sugar  industry  may  take 
just   pride. 

If  the  current  crop  can  be  harvested  without  undue 
loss  it  will  represent  another  achievement  in  over- 
coming difficulties.  Labor  is  more  critical.  Farm  ma- 
chinery and  materials,  fertilizer  and  truck  tires  have 
been  harder  to  get  than  ever  before. 

The  Industry  has  been  active  in  taking  advantage 
of  measures  to  decrease  field  costs  and  to  make  the 
small  amount  of  labor  more  effective.  Mechaniza- 
tion of  all  activities  both  in  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing has  made  amazing  progress.  Last  year  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  total  crop  was  harvested  me- 


chanically and  this  year  promises  a  considerably 
larger  percentage.  The  controlling  of  grass  and  weeds 
in  young  growing  crops  by  flame  was  introduced  on 
a  commercial  scale  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  idea  has  great  promise. 
All  new  farm  machinery,  however,  has  been  extreme- 
ly scarce  and  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  get  in 
adequate  quantities. 

In  addition  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  almost  all 
basic  necessities  with  which  the  cane  grower  and 
processor  have  had  to  contend  during  the  past  year 
the  Official  Releases  or  Directives  issued  by  the 
Bureaus  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  especial 
guidance  and  implementation  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  were  41  in  number,  aside  from  some  that 
may  be  considered  echoes  of  each  other,  and  which 
were  issued  in  case  we  didn't  hear  them  the  fiist 
time. 

This  fact  illustrates,  as  nothing  else  could,  how  we 
are  now  shepherded  in  the  conduct  of  our  business. 
"Shepherded"  is  a  good  word  to  use  in  this  connection 
as  it  implies  a  benevolent  interest  in  our  welfare,  and 
indicates  good  intentions  towards  an  industry  that  is 
able  to  look  back  on  some  ten  or  more  decades  dur- 
ing which  it  went  along  barking  its  shins  too  fre- 
quently for  its  own  comfort  and  satisfaction.  With 
such  a  large  number  of  rules  and  regulations  to  con- 
sider it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  commented  on 
individually  in  the  course  of  the  few  remarks  that 
it  is  customary  for  the  President  of  the  League  to 
make  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  anyway,  because 
of  the  source  from  which  they  came,  all  our  members 
have  had  to  familiarize  themselves  with  them  and 
abide  by  them. 
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There  are  many  other  developments,  however,  in 
which  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  taken 
action  on  its  own  initiative  and  it  is  proper  and  fitting 
for  me  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  regulations  under 
which  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  and  sugar  producers 
have  had  to  operate  during  the  past  year  has  had 
to  do  with  priorities,  which  affect  the  ability  of  our 
members  to  procure  things  they  need  in  time  for 
a  useful  purpose  to  be  served.  This  necessity  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  League  group  of  seven-. lumbers 
entitled  "The  Committee  on  Priorities"  and  this  Com- 
mittee established  close  working  contacts  with  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration. It  has  been  splendid  and  tireless  in  its  work, 
carried  on  largely  through  our  Washington  office.  It 
conducted  extensive  surveys  through  our  New  Orleans 
office  and  it  achieved  what,  in  some  cases,  seemed 
to  be  almost  impossible  at  the  outset.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Priorities  was  able  to  have  provisions  made 
by  the  War  Production  Board  for  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  materials  for  maintenance  and  repairs  in  both 
fields  and  factories-  and  there  were  many  special  cases 
in  which  its  efforts  won  success  along  lines  that  saved 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  as  a  whole  from  serious 
consequences. 

Another  Committee  called  the  Raw  Sugar  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  nine  members,  foresaw  the  conges- 
tion of  off-shore  raw  sugar  in  the  New  Orleans  area 
which  would  have  seriously  hampered  the  normal 
movement  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  to  refiners.  Every 
producer  of  sugarcane  would  have  been  adversely 
affected  if  such  a  condition  had  been  allowed  to 
develop.  The  average  season  price  for  raw  sugar 
cannot  be  maintained  at  the  maximum  ceiling  if  too 
much  off-shore  sugar  is  imported  into  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  during  the  grinding  season.  Proper 
contacts  with  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  were  made  and  relief 
is    being   worked   out. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  for  me  to  comment  on 
this  occasion  on  the  subject  of  labor.  The  League 
has  a  Labor  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  nine 
sugar  cane  producers  and  processors  and  this  Com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  starting  the  use  of  prisoners 
of  war  on  the  farms  in  Louisiana.  The  Committee 
has  cooperated  with  the  Army  and  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Staff  of  the  University  and  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  relief  afforded  the  Industry  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  its  critical  farm  labor  problems. 
The  Committee  is  now  working  very  hard  to  increase 
the  labor  supply  for  grinding.  The  number  of  pris- 
oners of  war  is  increasing  now  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  everybody,  in  and  out  of  the  sugar  industry,  is 
interested  and  happy  over  that. 

Our  Contact  Committee  is  composed  of  thirteen 
farmers  and  processors  and  meets  regularly  with  the 
Technical  Personnel  of  the  Houma  Federal  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  to  discuss  the  seed  cane  develop- 
ment work  as  well  as  the  cultural  and  insect  or 
disease  control  work  being  carried  on  or  proposed.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Contact  Committee  and  the  two 
Experiment  Stations,  it  was  decided  this  year  to 
devote  more  direct  supervision  to  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Seed  Cane  Stations.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Mun- 
son was  employed  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  to  perform  that  service.  Mr.  Munson  is  a 
sugarcane  farmer  of  long  practical  experience  and  is 
making    a    real    contribution    to    the    efforts    of    the 
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League  to  hasten  the  propagation  of  promising  un- 
released  sugarcane  varieties  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
leased sooner  for  commercial  production,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  seed  available  for  farmers  in  all  lo- 
calities of  the  sugar  area.  Mr.  Munson  also  serves 
as  a  contact  man  in  the  field  to  explain  personally 
to  as  many  producers  as  possible  the  League's  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.  This 
is  a  splendid  move  for  the  benefit  of  all  producers 
of  sugar  cane.  It  indicates  wisdom,  understanding 
and  helpfulness.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  and 
expect  that  in  good  time  this  most  important  work 
will  be  increased  and  expanded  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  of  fertilizers. 
We  have  to  have  enough  fertilizer,  of  the  right  sort 
— and  at  the  right  time — or  we  will  be  practically  put 
out  of  business.  As  early  as  September  1943  our 
Washington  Manager,  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg,  began  con- 
tacts with  the  Fertilizer  Units  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  War  Production  Board.  It  was 
possible,  after  long  and  persistent  efforts,  to  have 
20.000  tons  of  Cyanamid  allocated  to  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane. The  total  tonnage  was  contracted  for  by  Loui- 
siana producers.  Because  of  unrelenting  efforts  by 
our  Washington  representative,  15,000  tons  were  de- 
livered prior  to  April  15th,  and  the  remaining  5.000 
tons  were  delivered  prior  to  May  1st,  1944.  Despite 
war  restrictions,  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  were  fully  met.  Things  do 
not  just  happen,  they  are  brought  about!  And  in 
this  instance,  the  special  organized  efforts  of  the 
League  produced  desired  results.  The  Cyanamid 
Company  advises  that  17,000  tons  of  Cyanamid  have 
been  set  aside  for  Louisiana  sugar  for  1945. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  all  important  sub- 
ject— price!  The  hold-the-line  order  of  the  President 
has  made  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar.  The  League 
has  constantly  reminded  Government  officials  of  the 
necessity  for  permitting  growers  to  receive  a  fair  price 
for  sugar  cane  and  processors  to  receive  a  fair  price 
for  sugar  if  they  are  to  produce  the  sugar  needed  in 
the  war  effort.  Instead  of  a  market  price  increase, 
the  League  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  producers 
an  incentive  of  33c  per  ton  of  cane  on  the  1943  crop, 
of  85c  on  the  1944  crop,  and  a  commitment  for  $1.60 
on  the  1945  crop.  Only  recently,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  established  a  uniform  price  for  re- 
fined sugar  at  $5.50  thereby  removing  a  discrimina- 
tion against  southern  refiners.  OPA  also  made  the 
raw  sugar  price  uniform  at  $3.75.  The  Cubans  are 
demanding  an  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
and  the  League  is  following  the  negotiations  very 
closely  to  make  sure  that  any  increase  in  revenue  to 
producers  of  sugar  in  one  area,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  shall  be  also  given  to  the  producers  on  the 
mainland.  Keeping  up  with  these  matters  requires 
constant   vigilance. 

The  above  recital  does  not  include  all  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  League  in  behalf  of  its  members  but 
the  outline  demonstrates  how  the  League  is  working 
for  its  members  day  in  and  day  out,  often  without 
their   knowledge.  33598  t 

In  mentioning  all  the  above  accomplishments  of  the 
League,  which  as  its  President  I  have  been  in  a 
position  to  closely  observe,  I  have  not  done  much 
more  than  mark  a  few  important  things.  Members 
of  our  Executive  Committee  and  of  all  the  standing 


Committees,  whether  mentioned  by  name  in  this  re- 
port or  not,  deserve  our  thanks   and  congratulations. 

It  would  not  be  right  and  proper  to  make  any  re- 
port on  the  work  and  accomplishments  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  during  the  past  year  without 
pointing  out  specifically  the  splendid  and  capable  men 
who  are  employed  by  the  League  and  who  arc  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  its  activities  and  prog- 
ress. The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  is  more  fortunate 
than  they  know.  As  President  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  I  wish  to  express  to  them  my  personal 
thanks  and  gratitude  as  well  as  that  of  the  industry 
for  their  tireless  work,  courage,  ability  and  loyalty. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  them  and  with- 
out their  splendid  work  any  President  would  be  lost. 

In  closing  this  brief  report  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  may  I  express  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  In- 
dustry to  all  individuals  who  have  channeled  their 
thoughts  and  actions  through  the  League,  so  that  their 
Organization  could  speak  with  one  united  voice.  Such 
unity  has  been  a  tower  of  strength,  in  fighting  their 
battles  and  expressing  their  desires. 


Parity  Policies  of  Congress 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

Your  Washington  Representative  has  been  asked 
several  times  about  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  to 
guarantee  parity  to  farmers  during  the  war  and  for 
at  least  two  years  thereafter.  In  view  of  this  evi- 
dence of  general  interest,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
brief  a  discussion  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Shields,  Solicitor, 
War  Food  Administration,  before  a  meeting  of  Region- 
al Attorneys  on  the  Federal  Statutory  Provisions  rela- 
ing  to  price  support  for  agricultural  commodities  con- 
tained in  Section  8  of  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942, 
56  Stat.  767  (1942),  50  U.  S.  C.  App.  §  968  (Supp. 
Ill),  as  amended  by  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act 
of  1944,  Pub.  L.  No.  383,  78th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 
(June  30,  1944).  Mr.  Shields  will  be  remembered  as 
a  presiding  officer  at  several  of  the  public  hearings 
in   Louisiana  held   under  the   Sugar  Act. 

Under  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act,  the  farm 
prices  of  basic  commodities  are  required  to  be  sup- 
ported by  producer  loans  at  90%  of  parity  (except 
for  cotton  which  is  at  92 J/2%  of  parity).  These  loans 
must  be  continued  for  at  least  two  years  after  the 
war.  In  the  case  of  commodities  which  now  enjoy 
a  price  support  program,  the  Act  "provides  for  price 
support  at  not  less  than  the  90%  of  the  parity  or 
Comparable  price  level".  Mr.  Shields  suggests  it  be 
noted  "that  it  (the  Act)  does  not  fix  the  level,  as  does 
the  loan  legislation  with  respect  to  the  basic  commo- 
dities". In  effect,  that  Act  establishes  only  a  floor 
below  which  a  support  program  may  not  operate  and 
leaves  the  way  open  for  price  support  at  a  higher 
level,  if  such  action  is  necessary,  to  get  needed  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Shields  pointed  out  that  the  require- 
ment with  respect  to  "price  supports  for  agricultural 
commodities  can  be  effective  only  within  the  limits 
of  available  funds."  He  adds:  "it  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  extent  to  which  price  support  opera- 
tions are  carried  out  after  the  war  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  extent  to  which  funds  are  supplied  by  the 
Congress.  In  view  of  the  fact  tha.t  the  Congress  has 
by  law  assured  farmers  of  continued  price  support, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming." 
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The  application  of  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act 
to  a  "comparable  price  level"  for  sugar  war  specifi- 
cally mentioned  by  Mr.  Shields  when  he  said:  "price 
support  programs  for  certain  of  these  commodities  are 
being  carried  out..  These  include  programs  for  *  *  * 
sugar  beets,  sugarcane  *  *  *.  These  price  supports 
range  from  about  99%  of  parity  in  the  case  of  the 
loan  program  for  naval  stores  to  about  130%  of  parity 
in  the  case  of  sugar  beets". 

He  further  mentions  that  "in  the  case  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane,  there  is  a  statutory  provision 
in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  for  marketing 
quotas  and  allotments  and  for  conditional  payments 
to  producers". 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  your  Washington 
representative,  this  Act  of  Congress  definitely  applies 
to  protect  a  support  price  for  sugarcane  for  at  least 
two  years  after  peace  is  declared.  Only  recently,  the 
WFA  announced  programs  reducing  the  acreage  goals 
for  crops  of  which  there  is  a  surplus.  The  present 
statistical  position  of  sugar  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  unlimited  production  of  sugar  within  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  will  definitely  be  necessary  in 
1945  and  1946.  As  to  years  beyond  that,  much  de- 
pends upon  when  the  wars  end  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Pacific.  At  least,  we  know  that  there  is  legal  pro- 
vision showing  Congressional  intent  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  support  price  at  a  comparable  parity  price 
level  for  sugarcane,  in  addition  to  the  apparent  mar- 
ket need  for  maximum  production. 

As  of  September  1944  the  parity  price  of  sugarcane 
is  #6.01  which  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  base 
period  price  of  #3.72   by  the  parity  index  of    170. 


Annual  Sugarcane  Field  Day  Held 

The  Annual  Sugar  Cane  Field  Day  was  conducted 
at  L.  S.  U.  on  Tuesday,  September  19.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  fall 
planting  season  a  very  large  attendance  was  present 
and  all  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  producing  parishes 
were  represented. 

The  usual  custom  of  gathering  visitors  into  groups 
in  wagons  and  making  systematic  rounds  of  the  sugar 
cane  experimental  plots  was  carried  out,  each  wagon 
being  accompanied  by  a  representative  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  fully  versed  with  the  work  who  ex- 
plained all  details  to  those  present. 

Mr.  Harold  T.  Barr,  head  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Research  at  the  Louisiana  State  Experiment 
Station  has  described  some  of  the  machinery  demon- 
strated during  the  field  trips  for  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
"Several  pieces  of  interesting  equipment  were  in 
operation,"  Mr.  Barr  writes.  "The  first  of  these  was 
a  crawler  type  tractor  of  40  h.p.  on  which  a  light 
weight  drag  line  unit  had  been  installed.  A  special 
feature  of  this  unit  allows  the  drag  line  bucket  to  be 
handled  in  the  normal  way,  but  in  filling  the  bucket, 
it  is  pulled  parallel  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  In 
this  manner  the  side  banks  are  not  disturbed  but  the 
accumulation  of  silt  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
cleaned  out.  This  unit  can  be  equipped  with  a  stand- 
ard bucket  for  cleaning  large  ditches  or  with  a  special 
bucket  shaped  to  fit  the  ditch.  This  unit  is  handled 
by  one  man,  and  as  it  is  a  relatively  new  unit,  figures 
on  the  cost  are  not  available  at  this  time.  Planta- 
tions having  use  for  a  crawler  tractor  of  35  to  40 
h.p.  for  a  part  of  the  year,  could  well  afford  to  in- 


vestigate this  unit,   as  it  will  both  clean  ditches   and 
load  cane  when  equipped  with  the  drag  line  unit. 

"A  second  piece  of  equipment  was  a  large  portable 
burner  which  can  be  used  for  eradicating  weeds  in 
drains  which  it  is  getting  almost  impossible  to  secure 
hand  labor  for  cleaning.  This  machine  will  complete- 
ly burn  up  the  weeds  at  a  speed  of  %  miles  per  hour, 
but  it  is  recommended  to  use  the  machine  at  1^2  to  2 
miles  per  hour,  scorching  and  killing  the  larger  weeds, 
or  completely  burning  the  small  grass.  This  machine 
will  consume  25  to  30  gallons  of  fuel  oil  per  hour. 
The  light  weight  furnace  oil,  Diesel  oil,  or  kerosene 
can  be  burned  equally  well. 

"A  third  machine  which  has  been  used  quite  ex- 
extensively  in  England  and  Australia,  known  as  the 
Mole  Drain,  was  in  operation  putting  moles  in  a  cut 
of  sugarcane  land.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  cut  three 
moles  are  started  from  the  open  drainage  ditch  at  a 
depth  of  36  inches  and  carried  cross  wise  of  the  cut. 
Moles  are  installed  at  a  depth  of  30  inches  length- 
wise of  the  cut  between  each  row.  This  leaves  a3^ 
inch  open  drain  in  the  soil  without  the  use  of  drain- 
age tile.  This  type  of  drainage  is  well  suited  to  the 
heavy  soils  and  should  remain  serviceable  for  four  to 
seven  years.  However,  no  data  is  available  on  their 
use  in  Louisiana  but  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
installing  five  test  plots  in  the  cane  territory  to  deter- 
mine their  useful  lif^.  This  equipment  requires  a 
tractor  of  50  to  60  h.p.  on  the  draw  bar  when  install- 
ing moles  at  a  depth  of  36  inches. 

"A  fourth  machine  consists  of  three  units  of  re- 
volving blades,  somewhat  similar  to  a  cotton  stalk 
cutter  except  being  built  much  heavier.  It  is  intended 
primarily  as  a  tool  for  removing  brush,  briars,  and 
Cherokee  roses  from  pasture  lands.  This  unit  will 
cover  from  35  to  40  acres  per  day  in  pasture  land 
and  could  also  be  used  on  the  sugarcane  plantation 
for  chopping  down  soybeans  and  stalks.  A  tractor 
of  20  to  30  h.p.  on  the  draw  bar  is  needed  for  this 
three   unit  machine." 

Afternoon  Session 

In  the  afternoon  the  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Tech- 
nologists Association  held  its  Annual  Meeting.  The 
following  papers  were  read: 

(1)  The  Administration  of  a  Sugar  Plantation,  by 
Stephen  C.  Munson. 

(2)  The  Operation  of  a  Canning  Plant  on  a  Sugar 
Plantation,  by  L.  C.  Bourgeois,  Jr. 

(3)  Data  on  Early  Developments  and  Growth  of 
Flame  Cultivation,  by  F.  Evans  Farwell. 

At  the  end  of  a  very  interesting  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing  officers   were   installed    for  the   year    1945: 

President:   George  Arceneaux,  Houma,  Louisiana 

First  Vice-President:  E.  C.  Simon,  Louisiana  State 
University,   Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Second  Vice-President:  A.  J.  Isacks,  Houma,  Loui- 
siana 

Secretary-Treasurer:  F.  A.  Vought,  Houma,  Loui- 
siana 

Chairman  of  the  Administration  Section:  W.  E. 
McFarland,  Reserve,   Louisiana 

Chairman  of  the  Manufacturing  Section:  A.  G. 
Keller,  Franklin,  Louisiana 

Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Section:  R.  T.  Gib- 
bens,  Cinclare,  Louisiana 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  Asso- 
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ciation,  a  brief  meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was  held.  The  dis- 
tribution of  unreleased  sugar  cane  varieties  to  the 
primary  and  secondary  increase  stations  was  discussed 
and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
applications  for  the  establishment  of  additional  sec- 
ondary increase  stations.  This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  Air.  Stephen  C.  Munson,  of  Jeanerette;  Di. 
George  Arceneaux,  Houma  Experiment  Station, 
Houma;  and  W.  G.  Taggart,  Director  of  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  Baton  Rouge. 


The  Operation  of  a  Canning  Plant  on 
A  Sugar  Plantation 

By    L.    C.    Bourgeois,    Jr. 


In  the  early  part  of  1941  Mr.  F.  Evans  Farwell,  vice- 
president  of  Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc.,  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  trying  out  a  small  canning  plant  on  Smithfield 
Plantation.  Mr.  FarwelPs  idea  was  to  erect  an 
inexpensive  plant,  utilizing  material  from  the  factory 
"junk  pile"  so  far  as  possible.  His  idea  was  to  grow 
and  process  vegetables  for  use  in  our  factory  board- 
ing houses  during  the  grinding  season,  and  to  make 
the  canning  facilities  available  to  our  employees  at 
cost.  Needless  to  say  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  skept- 
icism, and  the  project  had  to  undergo  the  usual 
amount  of  joshing  and  kidding  that  many  a  new  idea 
must  suffer  on  our  plantations  here  in  Louisiana. 
However,  we  went  into  the  venture  and  carried  it 
through  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

We  erected  a  small  steel  frame  building  from  dis- 
carded boiler  tubes.  This  building  was  then  covered, 
roof  and  sides,  with  corrugated  iron  sheets.  We 
poured  a  concrete  floor,  screened  the  windows,  and 
also  screened  a  porch  10  feet  wide  and  running  across 
the  width  of  the  building,  to  serve  as  a  receiving 
station,  and  as  additional  working  space  in  warm 
weather.  We  made  our  pressure  cooker  and  our  ex- 
hauster from  the  shell  of  an  old  juice  heater.  Old 
hot  room  cars  were  installed  to  serve  as  washing, 
blanching  and  scalding  tanks.  We  reconditioned  a 
small  boiler  which  had  been  out  of  use  for  several 
years  and  installed  it  adjacent  to  the  canning  plant. 
We  rented  an  automatic  sealing  machine  from  the 
American  Can  Co.,  purchased  the  necessary  small 
tools,  and  we  were  ready  for  business. 

One  angle  of  the  canning  project  that  interested 
Mr.  Farwell  very  much  was  the  opportunity  that  it 
would  present  of  encouraging  our  employees  to  grow 
more  vegetables  for  their  own  use,  to  preserve  their 
surplus  by  canning,  and  to  improve  their  diet  through 
having  wholesome,  home  grown  vegetables  canned 
and  stored  on  their  pantry  shelves.  To  encourage  the 
growing  of  more  home  gardens  among  our  employees 
we  inaugurated  a  series  of  garden  contests  in  1942. 
All  employees  were  urged  to  plant  a  home  garden,  and 
cash  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  gardens.  We 
offered  three  cash  prizes  for  the  white  employees, 
and  three  for  the  colored  employees,  on  each  planta- 
tion. The  Parish  Home  Demonstration  Agent  and 
County  Agent  cooperated  with  us  in  encouraging  the 
gardens,  in  helping  with  advice  when  needed,  and 
judged  the  gardens,  naming  the  winners.  Over  200 
gardens  were  judged  in  1942  on  Smithfield  alone, 
and  some  of  our  colored  employees  had  as  many  as 
30  different  vegetables  growing  in  their  gardens.  How- 
ever, as  people  realized  that  food   rationing  was  not 


quite  the  terrible  bugaboo  that  they  had  feared  it 
would  be,  and  as  the  wages  of  our  laborers  increased, 
a  decided  drop  in  home  gardening  was  noticed  this 
year.  One  cause  of  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  so  many  people  actually  over-canned  in  1943. 
I  know  this  to  be  true,  not  only  on  our  plantations, 
but  throughout  our  Parish,  and  I  believe,  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  a  detailed  report  of 
our  operations  year  by  year,  but  I  do  want  to  give 
you  a  general  summary  of  our  operations  so  that  you 
may  judge  what  progress  we  have  made.  The  first 
year  of  our  operations,  1941,  we  processed  1944  No. 
10  cans,  2955  No.  3  cans,  and  22  No.  5  cans,  a  total 
of  4,921  cans,  of  this  total  150  No.  3  cans  were 
processed  for  6  individual  employees.  These  4,921 
cans  consisted  of  10  different  products,  namely;  string 
beans,  beets,  okra,  tomatoes,  tomatoes  and  okfa,  to- 
matoes and  corn,  crowder  peas,  corn,  peaches  and 
pears. 

In  1942  we  processed  1,647  No.  10  cans,  10,547 
No.  2  cans,  and  236  No.  5  cans,  a  total  of  12,430  cans, 
more  than  double  our  1941  pack.  Of  this  total  of 
12,430  cans  2,840  were  processed  for  41  individual 
employees.  This  marked  a  decided  increase  in  em- 
ployee   interest    and    was    very    encouraging.       This 

1942  pack  consisted  of  different  products;  spinach, 
English  peas,  string  beans,  beets,  corn,  tomatoes,  lima 
beans,  okra,  crowder  peas,  squash,  eggplant  and 
pears. 

In  1943  we  processed  1,606  No.  10  cans,  15,538 
No.  2  cans,  and  673  No.  5  cans,  a  total  of  17,817 
cans.  This  amounted  to  an  increase  of  43  per  cent 
over  1942.  Of  this  total  11,325  cans  were  processed 
for  127  individual  employees.  This  marked  a  298 
per  cent  increase  in  number  of  cans  processed  for  em- 
ployees, and  a  209  per  cent  increase  in  number  of 
employees  utilizing  the  canning  facilities,  over  1942. 
These  results  were  very  gratifying  to  us  and  we  felt 
that  we  were  rendering  a  real  service  to  our  em- 
ployees and  indirectly  to  the  war  effort,  as  every  can 
of  home  canned  vegetables  meant  one  less  can  that 
would  be  consumed  by  civilians  from  the  regular 
commercial   pack.     The   products   processed  by   us   in 

1943  were  as  follows:  spinach,  kale,  string  beans, 
beets,  carrots,  corn,  okra,  okra  and  tomatoes,  lima 
beans,  English  peas,  tomatoes,  eggplant,  cashaw, 
shelled  beans,  corn  and  tomatoes,  squash,  tomato 
juice,   and   peaches,   a   total   of    18   different  products. 

In  this  present  season,  1944,  we  have  processed 
1,281  No.  10  cans,  6,243  No.  2  cans,  a  total  of  7,524 
cans.  Of  this  total  2,747  cans  were  processed  for  45 
individual  employees.  Our  1944  pack  consisted  of  16 
different  products,  namely;  string  beans,  beets,  car- 
rots, corn,  okra  and  tomatoes,  peaches,  shelled  beans, 
crowder  peas,  squash,  tomatoes,  lima  beans,  okra, 
figs,  pears,  cashaw  and  eggplant.  As  you  see  this 
year  we  experienced  a  sharp  decrease  from  last  year's 
figures.  This  is  due  to  several  factors.  The  majority 
of  our  employees  really  over-canned  in  1943  and  had 
a  surplus  of  canned  goods  left  on  their  pantry  shelves 
for  this  year.  The  increase  in  wages  and  the  loosen- 
ing up  of  rationing  on  many  food  products  caused 
the  average  worker  to  be  less  concerned  over  the 
problem  of  furnishing  his  table  in  1944  than  he  was 
in  1943.  Finally  the  weather  in  our  section  was 
very  unfavorable  this  year  for  early  spring  gardens. 
Due  to  the  shortage  of  labor,  and  to  the  unfavorable 
weather,  our  own  gardens  did  not  produce  anything 
like    a    normal    crop    of    vegetables.      The    year    1944, 
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"SURE 
I'M  TAKING 
BETTER  CARE 
OF  MY  MACHINERY 


tt 


'It's  got  to  last  me,  and  I  can't  farm  without 


it. 


"No  machinery  will  last  long  without  the  care 
that  keeps  it  in  shape. 

"Regular  lubrication  conies  first  .  .  .  and  a 
fellow  just  naturally  invites  trouble  when  he 
puts  it  off. 

"I  know  that  the  right  fuels  and  the  right  oils 
and  greases  make  a  big  difference  in  the  way  my 
machinery  runs  and  wears. 

"I  don't  take  any  chances. 

"I  ask  the  Magnolia  man  for  his  advice.  I  know 
I  can  depend  on  what  he  tells  me  .  .  .  and  on  what 
he  sells  me. 

"Yes,  sir,  the  Magnolia  man  is  really  the  farm- 
er's friend.  It  will  pay  you  to  talk  to  him  soon." 

Gasoline  Powers  the  Attack  .  .  .  Don't  Waste  a  Drop 

B.  M.  F.  24 


FOR  BEST  WAR-TIME  PROTECTION 

MAG  NO 

Farm  Lubricants  a 


and  Engine  Fuels 


however,  has  not  been,  and  gives  no  promise  of  be- 
ing, a  normal  year  in  any  respect.  It  has  been  a 
year  of  tremendous  international  developments,  a 
year  of  unusual  weather,  and  a  year  of  extremely 
difficult  working  conditions  due  to  the  very  serious 
shortage  of  labor  for  the  farms. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  summarize  our  results  to 
date,  and  our  prospects  for  the  future  as  I  see  them. 
We  did  not  go  in  to  this  canning  project  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  profitable  financial  venture  of  it 
directly.  We  hoped  rather  to  derive  our  profits 
indirectly  through  having  a  more  contented  group 
of  employees  on  our  plantation,  through  having  em- 
ployees whose  families  were  healthier  and  better  fed 
through  having  the  necessary  wholesome  home  grown 
vegetables  canned  on  their  pantry  shelves.  We  meant 
this  project  to  provide  more  normal  year  round  em- 
ployment for  a  certain  number  of  our  employees.  Of 
course  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  see  just  how 
that  angle  of  it  would  work  out  in  the  past  few 
years.  We  have  had  no  question  of  supplying  work 
for  our  employees  during  slack  season,  but  rather  we 
have  had  the  problem  of  trying  to  do  the  so  many 
necessary  things  with  the  so  few  workers  that  we 
had  available.  However,  you  all  know  that  in  normal 
times  if  a  plantation  has  its  usual  complement  of 
employees  there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when 
there  is  not  work  available  for  all  of  the  workers. 
Just  at  present  cash  is  plentiful  among  all  types  of 
workers.  I  believe  that  in  normal  times  many  work- 
ers will  prefer  to  put  out  a  few  extra  hours  of  work 
in  order  to  have  their  own  home  canned  food  on » 
their  pantry  shelves,  rather  than  put  out  cash  to 
buy  it  from  the  grocery.  Aside  from  the  employee 
angle  of  it,  we  are  producing  and  canning  all  the 
vegetables  that  we  need  for  our  factory  boarding 
houses.  We  can  serve  a  mighty  good  meal  with 
nothing  other  than  bread,  rice,  and  the  necessary 
condiments    purchased    from    commercial    sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  our  canning  plant  has 
filled  a  definite  need  through  these  war  years  of  food 
shortages.  As  you  know,  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
mercial canner's  pack  is  ear-marked  for  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation.  Every  can  that  we  have  been 
able  to  process  on  the  plantation  has  been  one  less 
can  needed  for  civilian  consumption  from  the  com- 
mercial pack.  We  have  furnished  cans  and  canning 
facilities  to  our  employees  at  cost  so  that  they  might 
preserve  their  surplus  vegetables  at  a  time  when 
most  canned  goods  were  strictly  rationed.  Just  how 
a  plantation  canning  plant  will  fit  in  to  the  schemes 
of  things  when  we  return  to  normalcy  can  not  be 
judged  now.  None  of  us  can  foresee  just  what  con- 
ditions on  our  plantations  will  be  after  the  war.  The 
fact,  remains,  however,  that  the  plantation  canning 
plant  has  been  a  definite  success  so  far.  I  believe 
that  such  a  plant  will  find  its  place  on  our  planta- 
tion after  the  war,  also,  and  will  have  its  share  in 
keeping  a  higher  class  and  more  contented  group  of 
employees  on   our  farms. 

*  Paper  presented  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the   Louisiana  Sugarcane 
Technologists  Association,  held  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  September  19,  1944. 


Dr.  H.  S.  Paine 


DEPEND  OK  YOUR  MAGNOLIA  AGENT  OR  CONSIGNEE 


Dr.  H.  S.  Paine,  well  known  to  most  sugar  men 
through  his  work  for  the  past  25  years  as  Chief  of 
the  Carbohydrate  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  joined  the  technical  staff  of 
Refined  Syrups  and  Sugars,  Inc.,  Yonkers,  New  York 
on   September   first   as    a   Research    Consultant. 
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Distribution  of  Sugar 

The  War  Food  Administration  issued,  on  August 
15th,  1944,  the  following  preliminary  Sugar  Statistics 
for  the  First  Seven   months  of   1944. 

Distribution  of  sugar  by  the  primary  distributors  in 
the  United  States  in  July  and  during  January-July, 
1944,  compiled  from  weekly  data  submitted  by  dis- 
tributors, as  compared  with  final  figures  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1943,  was  as  follows: 

Deliveries  of  Direct-Consumption  Sugar 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

1944'  1943 

July  Jan-July  July  Jan-July 

Refiners 535.57S  3,163,086  447,224  2,503,672 

Beet  Processors 119,091  627,618  186,922  954,657 

Importers 71.3S8  291,358  42,767  249.089 

Mainland  Cane  Mills..  2,942  79,119  8,870  77,756 

Total- ---        728,999         4,161,181  685,783         3,785,174 

Deliveries  for  Export  _ .  16,655  246,575  23,666  279,394 

For  Consumption  in 

eontinentinal  U.  S...        712,344         3,914,606  662,117         3,505,780 

Stocks  reported  by  the  distributors  as  of  July  29,  1944  as  compared  with 
final  July  31,  1943,  stocks  were  as  follows: 

Month-end  Stocks 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

19141  1943 

Refiners  raws'.. 506,031  538,209 

Refiners  refined 174,242  217,856 

Beet  Processors 262,309  456,513 

Importers 49,758  152,624 

Mainland  Cane  Mills 7,492'  13,603 

Total 999,832         1,378,805 

1  Preliminary. 

2  Includes  106,402  tons  of  raw  sugar  in  Continental  U.  S.  but  not  reported 
by  refiners  as  on  stock  on  July  31,  1943,  and  a  comparable  item  for  1944. 

3  Direct-consumption  sugar  only. 

The  War  Food  Administration  has  also  issued  the 
following  figures  on  entries  of  sugar  from  offshores 
areas   through   July   31,    1944: 

The  quantity  of  sugar  entered  for  consumption 
from  all  offshore  areas  during  January-July  amounted 
to  3,329,391  short  tons,  raw  value.  For  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year  the  quantity  entered  totaled 
2,819,852  tons.  The  figures  are  subject  to  change 
after  final  outturn  weights  and  polarization  data  for 
all  entries  are  available. 

A  total  of  208,338  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
was  marketed  by  the  mainland  cane  area  and  508,527 
tons  by  the  continental  beet  area  during  January- 
June,  1944,  as  compared  with  167,762  tons  and  767,- 
735  tons,  respectively,  during  the  same  period  of  1943. 
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Quantity  entered 
through  July  31 

Area  

(short  tons 

96°  equivalent) 

Cuba --_  2,237,320 

Hawaii 454,903 

Puerto  Rico 576,034 

Foreign  Countries  other  than  Cuba 58,364 

Virgin  Islands 2,770 

Total. 3,329,391 

DIRECT-CONSUMPTION  SUGAR 

Direct-consumption  sugar  is  included  in  the  foregoing  quantities 
shown  as  entered  through  July  31. 

Quantity  entered  through  July  31 

Sugar  Polarizing    Sugar  Polarizing 
Area  99.8°  and  above       less  than  99.8°  Total 

(short  tons,  96°  equivalent) 

Cuba 202,988                       8,844  211,832 

Puerto  Rico 50,786                         6,859  57,645 

Hawaii 0                            207  207 

Total 253,774  15,910  269,684 

ENTRIES  FROM  FULL-DUTY  COUNTRIES 

Quantity  entered 
Area  through  July  311 

(pounds) 

Dominican  Republic 68,770,547 

Dutch  East  Indies 1,310,451 

Haiti 32,014,303 

Martinique 14,633,092 

Total 116,728,393 

Tons 58,364 

1  Excluding  the  first  20,000  pounds  entered  from  each  area.  Under  the 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  such  sugar  is  quota-exempt,  and 
although  these  provisions  are  in  suspension  at  this  time,  these  deductions  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  order  to  keep  entry  figures  on  a  basis  comparable  with 
those  of  previous  years. 


L.  S.  U.  Sugar  Factory  Superintendent 
Appointed 

Dr.  L.  J.  Lasalle,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Director  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Louisiana  State  University,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Carl  W.  Stewart  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory,  Louisiana 
State  University's  experimental  plant.  For  the  first 
time,  at  least  since  the  Factory  was  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  the 
Factory  will  have  a  full-time  research  supervisor. 
Mr.  Stewart  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience 
of  some  twenty-five  years  in  sugar  manufacture.  Be- 
side conducting  an  experimental  program  during  the 
regular  grinding  season,  Mr.  Stewart  will  carry  on  re- 
search in  sugar  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  is  re- 
quested by  Dr.  Lassalle  to  secure  the  maximum  bene- 
fits from  this  new  program  of  sugar  research. 


STRICTLY*  1  Second  Hand 
Selected ,  thoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 
^Tfe?     RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

^s-^A'^  QUALITY    AND    SERVICE    GUARANTEED./ 

HARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  U.S.A. 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Complete  Sugar  Brokerage  Service 
RAW  —  REFINED  FUTURES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones   RA   0618— RA   0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO. ,  Inc. 

Brokers  and    Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 


American   Bank   Building 


New  Orleans,   La. 


GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  INC, 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North   Peters  St.  New  Orleans,   U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis   Moline 
Implements  and   Studebaker  Cane   Gears 


NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 

Manufacturers    and     Repairers 
of 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


6 AERO' 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller    Plaza  New    York 


II  :i 'lLhi iJTJJUilJl OiAUutl 


PrPmri&w^WM 


FOB  SUGAR  CANE  FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837  Whitney  Building 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


MANARD    QUALITY    Sugar    Cane 
Blackstrap    MOLASSES 

Use    more    MOLASSES; and   you   will    save    money 

MANARD    QUALITY    is    used    in    YOUR    FEEDS 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal    Bank    Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,   Fittings 

ALL    KINDS   OF   SUGAR    FACTORY   SUPPLIES 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  BROKERS 

456  Marine  Bldg. 
Phone    RAymond  0679  NEW    ORLEANS    12,    LA. 


"serving   the    port   of    new   orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA    BANK    BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  In  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and    Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 
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1944  Fair  Price  Determination 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 

Chapter  VIII 
WAR   FOOD   ADMINISTRATION 

Part   802 — Sugar  Determinations 

Determination  of  Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices 
for  the  1944  Crops  of  Florida  and  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  for  Sugar,  Pursuant  to  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  as  Amended. 

Pursuant  to  Section  301(d)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  and  Executive  Order  No.  9322, 
issued  March  26,  1943,  as  amended  by  Executive  Or- 
der No.  9334,  issued  April  19,  1943,  the  following 
determination  is  hereby  issued: 

Section  802.22  M.  Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices  tor 
the  1944  Crop  of  Florida  Sugarcane  for  Sugar.  Fair 
and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1944  crop  of  Florida 
sugarcane  for  sugar  shall  not-  be  less  than  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  determination  of  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  for  the  1943  crop  of  Florida  sugarcane  for 
sugar,  issued  November  13,  1943,  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  November  16,  1943  (8.  F.  R. 
15549)  (Sec.  301,  50  Stat.  909;  7  U.  S.  C.  1131; 
E.  O.  9322,  as  amended  by  E.  O.  9334). 

Section  802.22  N.  Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices  for 
the  1944  Crop  of  Louisiana  Sugarcane  for  Sugar.  Fair 
and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1944  crop  of  Louisiana 
sugarcane  for  sugar  shall  not  be  less  than  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  determination  of  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  for  the  1942  crop  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  for 
sugar,  issued  October  8,  1942,  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  October  10,  1942  (7  F.  R.  8013), 
except  that  for  the  purpose  of  determining  season 
average  prices  for  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis 
at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  the  period  beginning  with 


October  13,  1944  (or  the  Friday  within  the  first  mar- 
keting week  of  actual  trading)  and  ending  on  March 
30,  1945,  shall  be  governing.  (Sec.  301,  50  Stat.  909; 
7  C.  C.  C.  1131;  E.  O.  9322,  as  amended  bv  E.  O. 
9334). 

Issued  this  11th  day  of  October,  1944. 
"Ashley   Sellers" 
Assistant  War  Food  Administrator. 
(Below  follows  the   1942  Fair  Price  Determination 
referred  to  by  the  1944  Fair  Price  Determination.) 
Louisiana  Sugarcane  Prices  for  1942  Crop 
Determination  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
1942  crop  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  for  sugar,  pursuant 
to  the  Sugar  Act  of   1937,  as  amended. 

Whereas,  section  301(d)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  provides,  as  one  of  the  conditions  for 
payment  to  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  as 
follows: 

That  the  producer  on  the  farm  who  is  also, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  processor  of  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  have  paid,  or  contracted  to  pay  under  either 
purchase  or  toll  agreements,  for  any  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  grown  by  other  producers  and  processed 
by  him  at  rates  not  less  than  those  that  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able after  investigation  and  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearing. 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  held  public 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  likely 
to  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  determining  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  for  the  1942  crop  of  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane  for  sugar: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  GROYER  B.  HILL,  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    Agriculture,    after    investigation 
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and  consideration  of  the  evidence  obtained  at  the 
aforesaid  hearings  and  all  other  information  before 
me,  do  hereby  make  the  following  determination: 

LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR— (a) 
Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices  for  the  1942  Crop.  Fair 
and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1942  crop  of  Louisiana 
sugarcane  shall  be  (when  the  price  of  96°  raw  sugar, 
duty-paid  basis,  is  3.50  cents  per  pound)  not  less 
than  $1.00  per  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  for  each 
1  cent  of  the  average  price  per  pound  of  raw  sugar 
determined  in  accordance  with  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing options  is  agreed  upon:  (1)  the  average  of  the 
weekly  quota  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty-paid  basis,  on 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  and  the  Cane 
Products  Trade  Association  Exchange  for  the  week 
in  which  such  sugarcane  is  delivered;  or  (2)  the 
simple  average  of  the  weekly  quotations  of  96°  raw 
sugar,  duty-paid  basis  on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and 
Rice  Exchange  and  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Asso- 
ciation Exchange  for  the  weeks  from  Friday,  October 
9,  1942  (or  the  Friday  within  the  first  marketing  week 
of  actual  trading  to  April  1,  1943,  except  that,  if  such 
quotations  do  not  give  full  effect  to  orders  or  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  pertaining  to  the 
establishment  of  a  price  for  96°  raw  sugar,  duty-paid 
basis,  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  the  Chief  of  the 
Sugar  Agency  may  substitute  such  prices  as  will  give 
effect  to  any  such  Federal  orders  or  regulations: 
Provided,  however, 

(i)  That  for  each  decline  of  T/\.  cent  in  the  price 
of  1  pound  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty-paid  basis,  below 
3.50  cents  per  pound,  the  price  of  standard  sugarcane 
shall  be  reduced  by  not  more  than  3  per  centum,  with 
intervening  prices  in  proportion,  unless  the  price  of 
sugar  falls  below  2.75  cents  per  pound,  in  which  case 
no  further  reduction  shall  be  made; 

(ii)  That  for  an  advance  of  34  cent  in  the  price 
of  1  pound  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty-paid  basis,  above 
3.50  cents  per  pound,  the  price  of  standard  sugarcane 
shall  be  increased  by  not  less  than  3  per  centum, 
with  intervening  prices  in  proportion,  unless  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  exceeds  3.75  cents  per  pound,  in  which 
case  settlement  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $1.03 
for  each   1   cent  of  the  price; 

(iii)  That  the  premiums  paid  for  sugarcane  of  the 
1942  crop  containing  more  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice 
than  that  defined  as  standard  sugarcane  shall  be  not 
less  than  those  paid  during  the  1941  crop  year; 

(iv)  That  the  discount  applicable  to  sugarcane  of 
the  1942  crop  containing  less  sucrose  in  the  normal 
juice  than  that  defined  as  standard  sugarcane  shall 
be  not  greater  than  those  applied  in  connection  with 
the    1941    crop;    and 

(v)  That,  in  the  event  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall,  through  any  orders  or  regulations 
require  modification  of  the  normal  marketing  prac- 
tices, then  the  price  basis  for  settlement  shall  be  de- 
termined by  reference  to  the  results  of  such  orders 
or  regulations  and  upon  approval  by  the  Chief  of 
the    Sugar   Agency.- 

(b)  DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL  PROVI- 
SIONS. (1)  On  each  ton  of  Louisiana  sugarcane 
there  shall  be  paid  a  molasses  bonus,  such  bonus  to 
be  computed  by  taking  ]/2  of  the  excess,  if  any,  of 
the  average  price  per  gallon  of  blackstrap  molasses, 
as  quoted  by  the  agencies  set  out  above  for  the  period 
there  specified,  over  8  cents,  and  multiplying  the 
product  by  6y2  (a  figure  representing  the  state  aver- 
age .recoveries  of  blackstrap  molasses  for  the  three- 
year   period,    1938-1940). 
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(2)  Deductions  based  upon  deceased  boiling  house 
efficiency  may  be  made  for  frozen  sugarcane  accepted 
by  the  processor  (it  being  understood  that  cane  shall 
not  be  considered  as  frozen  ever  after  being  sub- 
jected to  freezing  temperature  unless  and  until  there 
is  evidence  of  damage  having  taken  place  because  of 
the  freeze)  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  3.775  per  centum 
ot  the  payment,  computed  without  regard  to  the 
molasses  bonus,  for  each  0.25  cc.  of  acidity  above  2.25 
cc.  but  not  in  excess  of  4.50  cc.  (analyzed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  methods  of  the  area,  with 
intervening  fractions  computed  to  the  nearest  multiple 
of  0.05cc). 

(3)  Standard  sugarcane  shall  be  sugarcane  con- 
taining no  more  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  was 
defined  as  standard  sugarcane  by  the  processor  in 
his  sugarcane  purchase  contract,  or  contracts,  verbal 
or  written,  used  in  the  year    1941. 

(4)  Costs,  such  as  hoisting  and  weighing  of  sugar- 
cane, shall  be  absorbed  by  the  processor,  except  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  processor  did  not  bear 
such  costs  in  1941;  but  nothing  in  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  negotiations  with 
respect  to  the  level  of  such  costs,  subject,  upon  ap- 
peal, to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his 
authorized  agent,  in  the  event  of  changes  alleged  to 
be  unfair  to  either  the  producer  or  processor. 

(5)  Where  the  only  available  practicable  means 
of  transportation  are  rail  facilities  and  the  distance  to 
the  nearest  factory  is  in  excess  of  50  miles,  the  cost 
of  transportation  may,  by  mutual  consent  of  the  in- 
terested parties,  and  subject,  upon  appeal,  to  review 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized 
agent,  be  shared  by  the  processor  and  the  producer. 

(6)  The  processor  shall  not,  through  any  subter- 
fuge or  device  whatsoever,  reduce  the  returns  from 
the  1942  crop  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  to  the  producer 
below  those  determined  above. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  8th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1942.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Depart- 
mant  of  Agriculture. 

(Seal)  Grover  B.  Hill, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


ATTENTION:  FARMERS 

Proposed  Amendment  Xo.  9  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Louisiana  (Act  313  of  1944) 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  this  state 
at  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  November 
7th.  proposes  an  amendment  to  Article  6  A  of  the 
Constitution,  by  amending  Section  1  thereof,  so 
as  to  provide  that  farm  tractor  fuel,  as  defined 
in  the  proposed  amendment,  used  exclusively  for 
farm  purposes  shall  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,  which  levies  a  one-cent-per- 
gallon  tax  on  all  gasoline,  benzine,  naphtha  or 
other  motor  fuel  sold,  used  or  consumed  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Although  it  is  our  understanding  that  tractor 
fuel  of  the  specifications  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment is  not  now  available,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted  the  farmers  will  not  be  required  to  pay 
this  one-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  such  tractor  fuel, 
when  available.  If  the  amendment  is  defeated 
the  farmers  will  have  to  pay  this  one-cent-per- 
gallon  tax. 

Therefore  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  mean  a  saving  of  one  cent  per 
gallon  on  such  tractor  fuel  used  for  farm 
purposes. 


Applicability  of  Federal  Transportation 
Tax  to  Transportation  of  Sugarcane 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes  this  op- 
portunity to  remind  all  growers  and  processors,  who 
employ  others  to  haul  sugarcane  from  field  to  factory, 
of  the  3%  Federal  Tax  on  transportation  of  property, 
which   became  effective  on   December    1,    1942. 

Section  3475  of  the  lT.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Code 
imposes  a  tax  on  the  transportation  of  property  by 
rail,  motor  vehicle,  water  or  air  from  one  point  in  the 
United  States  to  another,  equal  to  3(/(  of  the  trans- 
portation charge.  This  tax  is  applicable  only  to 
amounts  paid  to  a  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
transporting  property  for  hire.  The  tax  is  imposed 
on  the  person  making  the  payment  subject  to  the  tax, 
and  is  payable  by  him  to  the  person  who  transports 
the  property.  The  person  who  transports  the  prop- 
erty is  required  to  collect  the  tax  and,  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  each  month,  make  a  return  under  oath 
for  the  preceding  month,  and  pay  the  taxes  collected 
by  him  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
district  in  which  his  principal  place  of  business  is 
located. 

The  question  of  whether  the  tax  is  due  on  the 
amount  paid  for  the  transportation  of  sugarcane  is 
dependent  on  the  status  of  the  person  hauling  the 
cane.  If  such  person  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
transporting  property  for  hire,  the  tax  is  due.  The 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  issued  certain  rulings 
in  connection  with  the  transportation  and  delivery  of 
sugar_  beets,  which  rulings  were  issued  in  reply  to 
questions  based  on  contracts  between  processors  and 
growers  calling  for  delivery  f.  o.  b.  factory.  These 
rulings  are  applicable  to  the  transportation  of  sugar- 
cane. The  questions  and  rulings  are  quoted  here- 
with, with  the  word  "cane"  placed  in  parenthesis 
after  the  word  "beets": 

"1.  The  farmer  hauls  the  beets  (cane)  in  his  own 
truck  or  wagon  to  a  near-by  railroad  point 
and  ships  them  by  rail  to  the  factory." 

"The  hauling  of  beets  (cane)  by  a  farmer 
in  his  own  truck  from  the  farm  to  the  rail- 
road point  is  not  taxable.  However,  the 
amount  paid  for  the  transportation  by  rail  to 
the  factory  is  subject  to  the  tax." 
"2.  The  farmer  hauls  them  direct  to  the  factory 
in  his  own  truck  or  wagon." 

"If  the  beets  (cane)  are  sold  at  a  delivered 
price  and  no  amount  is  paid  for  transporta- 
the  tax  does  not  apply." 
"3.  The  farmer  hires  a  contract  trucker  to  haul 
the  beets  (cane)  from  his  farm  to  the  factory 
paying  an  agreed  amount  per  ton.  These 
contract  haulers  are  normally  persons  (Ex- 
ample, a  road  contractor)  who  have  a  truck  or 
trucks  which  they  use  in  their  own  work  but 
are  free  to  haul  beets  (cane)  in  the  fall. 
The  price  paid  by  the  farmer  for  hauling  the 
beets  (cane)  from  the  farm  to  factory  includes 
the  loading  of  the  beets  (cane)  into  the  truck 
at  the  farm." 

"The  amount  paid  for  the  transportation 
of  the  beets  (cane),  including  any  amount 
charged  for  the  loading  in  connection  with 
such  transportation  service,  is  subject  to  the 
tax." 
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'4.  A  neighboring  farmer  who  has  a  truck  helps 
out  another  farmer  who  does  not  own  a  truck 
and  hauls  his  beets  (cane)  to  the  factory  for 
him  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton,  which  price 
may  or  may  not  include  the  loading,  depend- 
ing on  the  arrangements  made  between  the 
two  farmers." 

"The  tax  on  the  transportation  of  property 
applies  only  to  amounts  paid  to  a  'person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting  prop- 
erty for  hire.'  Where  a  farmer  transports 
property  at  regular  or  frequent  intervals  for 
hire,  he  is  considered  to  be  engaged  in  the 
business  of  transporting  property  for  hire 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  him  for  such  transportation 
is  subject  to  the  tax.  However,  if  the  trans- 
portation of  property  by  such  farmer  is  only 
occasional,  he  is  not  regarded  as  a  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting  prop- 
erty for  hire,   and  the  tax  would  not  apply." 


Flame  Cultivation  and  Flame  Eradication 

Presented   by   F.   Evans   Farwell   before    the   Annual 
Meeting   of   the   Louisiana  Sugar   Cane    Tech- 
nologists' Association,  September  1,  1944. 

For  data  on  early  developments  and  growth  of 
flame  cultivation,  see  Flame  Cultivation  of  Sugarcane 
by  Harold  T.  Barr  in  the  July  15,  1944  edition  of 
the  Sugar  Bulletin. 

The  use  of  flame  cultivation  appears  to  be  quite 
successful  in  controlling  sheepfoot,  wild  parsley,  indigo, 
crab  grass,  tie  vines,  and  nut  grass.  Studies  so  far 
show  good  success  in  the  control  of  alligator  weed 
(alternathera  philoxeroides).  In  the  case  of  Johnson 
grass  (sorghum  halepense)  some  tests  appear  very 
successful,  whereas  others  are  doubtful.  It  is  believed 
that  more  experiments  and  changes  in  technique  will 
result  in  better  control  of  this  grass. 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  development  of  this  form  of 
cultivation,  some  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tices and  mechanics  involved.  The  basis  of  flame  cul- 
tivation in  sugarcane  might  be  called  differential  burn- 
ing, that  is,  unwanted  weeds  and  grasses  are  killed 
back,  whereas  the  sugarcane's  growth  is  only  slightly 
retarted  and  the  cane  is  basically  unharmed.  If  at 
a  given  rate  of  speed  we  pass  a  flame  of  say  1000°  F. 
over  a  glass  tube  filled  with  water,  the  sides  of  which 
tubes  are  100th.  of  an  inch  thick  and  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  is  1/16  of  an  inch,  the  water  will  boil.  If  at 
the  same  rate  of  speed  we  pass  the  same  1000°  F. 
flame  over  another  glass  tube  filled  with  water,  the 
sides  of  which  are  100th.  of  an  inch  thick  and  whose 
diameter  is  1  inch,  we  would  only  get  hot  water — 
no  boiling — no  destruction.  So,  in  the  case  of  thin 
fragile  grass,  the  cells  would  rupture,  killing  back  the 
grass;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  heavier,  greater 
diameter  and  more  bulky  sugarcane,  only  the  leafy 
edges  would  be  scorched.  The  terminal  bud  of  the 
cane  is  so  well  protected  by  the  leafy  sheath  that  no 
damage  occurs  to  it. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  flame  cultivation  or 
flame  hoeing  as  against  hand  work. 

With  a  properly  trained  crew,  it  can  be  used  effec- 
tively at  night. 

It  can  be  used  while  the  ground  is  still  too  wet 
for  hand  hoeing.  In  fact,  it  can  be  used  at  any  time 
when  the  tractor  pulling  or  operating  the  flame  cul- 
tivator can  get  through  the  mud. 


It  does  not  destroy  or  damage  the  root  system. 
Where  cane  has  been  flamed  there  is  a  greater  yield 
than  an  equivalent  non-flamed  cane.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  no  cane  is  really  destroyed 
as  in  the  case  with  hand  hoeing  and  that  with  flamed 
cane  it  is  not  necessary  to  throw  dirt  over  the  grasses 
with  mechanical  cultivators  and  thusly  the  drill  may 
be  kept  open  later,  all  of  which  results  in  greater 
suckering. 

The  cane  suckers  better  and  its  root  system  is  not 
disturbed  by  flame  cultivation,  and  this,  of  course, 
permits  growth  of  the  cane  and  lessens  soil  erosion. 
It  does  kill  many  insects.  Whether  the  overall  results 
of  this  killing  will  be  harmful  or  beneficial  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Repeated  and  proper  flaming  will  destroy  weeds 
and  their  seeds,  so  that  cleaner  lands  will  eventually 
result  from  such  treatment.  When  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  hand  hoeing,  it  makes  this  latter  operation 
much  easier  and  more  efficient.  With  alligator  weed 
it  has  been  found  in  many  cases  that  hand  hoeing 
followed  immediately  by  heavy  rain  often  resulted  in 
the  spreading  and  subsequent  extended  growth  of  alli- 
gator weed.  Where  this  weed  is  flamed,  that  part 
above  ground  is  killed  and  an  immediate  rain  will 
not  cause  the  growth  joints  to  sprout. 

It  definitely  saves  labor,  or  to  put  it  another  way, 
it  materially  increases  the  efficiency  of  available  labor. 

With  the  improvements  in  burners  and  technique 
that  are  sure  to  result  from  the  wide-spread  use  of 
flame  cultivators,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  not  a 
"fly-by-night"  gadget  but  represent  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  cultivation  that  are  here  to  stay.  Even 
when  hand  hoeing  labor  becomes  plentiful,  the  flame 
cultivators  will  remain  on  the  job.  Some  people  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  use  flame  cultivators  during 
September  in  order  to  save  a  hand  hoeing  in  August 
plant  cane.  This  enables  the  cane  to  make  a  better 
stand  and  establish  a  more  substantial  root  system. 
Flaming  at  this  time  of  year  is  moreover  helpful 
because  such  an  operation  does  not  badly  drain  the 
labor  being  used  to  plant  cane.  Weed  seeds  destroyed 
at  this  time  will  result  in  lessened  weed  competition 
in  the  spring  and  following  years. 

The  acreage  that  can  be  handled  by  a  flame  culti- 
vator, of  course,  depends  on  the  kind,  thickness  and 
height  of  the  grasses  or  weeds  to  be  controlled.  A 
two-row  machine  will  handle  from  75  to  225  acres  of 
cane  per  season.  Generally  it  seems  that  most  opera- 
tors try  to  use  their  flame  cultivators  weekly.  Natural- 
ly, no  hard  and  fixed  rules  can  apply  to  such  ma- 
chines since  weather  conditions  are  never  really  stable. 
Not  considering  depreciation  on  the  machines,  the 
entire  cost  of  flaming  an  acre  normally  varies  from 
60  to  80c,  this  including  the  cost  of  labor. 

Flaming  is  most  efficient  when  the  weeds  and 
grasses  are  small.  Having  this  in  mind,  many  opera- 
tors are  going  to  make  extensive  experiments  next 
January  and  February  by  not  shaving  stubble,  but 
flaming  it  instead.  Naturally,  this  will  be  done  mainly 
on  rows  that  were  cleanly  cut  by  harvesting  ma- 
chines. It  is  possible  that  a  very  light  burning  (rapid 
movement  of  the  machine  down  the  row)  will  be  suf- 
ficient  at  this   time  of  year. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  main  types  of 
flame  cultivators  in  use  here  in  Louisiana. 

One  is  the  sulky  which  is  simply  a  cart  type  of 
vehicle  usually  mounted  on  rubber  tires  on  which  is 
set  up  the  engine  with  its  air  compressor,  fuel  tank 
and    hoses    to   the   burners.     This    unit   is    pulled   by 
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mules  or  tractor. 

The  other  type  has  the  compressor,  fuel  tank. 
hoses,  and  burners  mounted  on  the  tractor.  The 
power  take-oil  furnishes  energy  to  run  the  com- 
pressors. 

Another  type  of  flame  cultivator  is  being  tested.  It 
is  a  self-propelled  high  clearance  unit  made  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  used  well  after  the  normal  lay-by 
period.  With  many  of  the  older  varieties  of  cane, 
such  a  unit  would  not  be  needed,  as  the  shading  of 
the  cane  would  overcome  weed  growth.  The  new 
erect  varieties  that  are  now  grown  are,  of  course,  well 
adapted  to  mechanical  harvesting  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  use  of  such  harvesting  equipment  will  in- 
crease and  the  demand  will  be  for  more  and  more 
varieties  that  are  erect,  having  buds  at  a  uniform 
height,  and  otherwise  adapted  to  mechanization.  It 
does  appear,  however,  that  these  varieties  are  so  erect 
that  sufficient  shading  is  not  provided  to  stop  weed 
growth  and  seeding  during  the  late  summer.  Certainly 
something,  maybe  mechanical  cultivation,  has  caused 
the  very  rapid  spreading  of  alligator  weed  in  recent 
years.  So,  if  the  variety  trend  continues  toward  these 
erect  canes,  a  decision  will  probably  have  to  be  made 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Either  we  must  arrange 
for  August  and  September  cultivation  of  cane  with 
some  kind  of  high  clearance  flame  cultivator,  or  else 
plant  these  varieties  in  \y2  to  5  ft.  rows.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  detailed  study  of  this  matter  will  be  made  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

Eradication 

Fairly  extensive  experiments  are  being  carried  out 
to  eliminate  the  worst  sources  of  infestation  of  alliga- 
tor weed  and  Johnson  grass  that  are  along  ditcn 
banks  by  the  use  of  what  may  be  called  flame  eradi- 
cators,  that  is,  machines  that  create  such  intensive 
and  prolonged  heat  that  all  growth,  including  insects, 
weeds,  seeds  and  grasses,  is  killed  on  the  ground.  Many 
find  that  ditch  bank  growth  can  be  controlled  by 
burning  at  less  frequent  intervals  than  in  the  case 
with   fallow  field  control  by  flaming. 

These  machines  are  also  used  for  fallow  flaming 
which  has  been  found  very  effective  where  it  is  carried 
out  at  weekly  intervals,  especially  in  the  control  of 
Johnson  grass.  Alligator  weed  presents  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  but  it  is  believed  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  its  control.  A  fallow  flaming  costs  about 
$2.50  per  acre  and  a  flaming  unit  will  average,  de- 
pending on  growth,  etc.,  some  6  acres  per  day.  Where 
alligator  weed  or  Johnson  grass  have  heavily  infested 
4  or  5  rows  from  the  ditch  bank  on  each  side  of  a 
cut,  it  is  felt  that  this  land  should  be  taken  out  of 
production  and  given  a  treatment  of  allow  burning 
and/or  fallow  cultivation  unless  it  is  to  be  used  for 
pasture.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  cap  out  this 
land  in  the  fall  and  plant  melilotus  which  can  be 
left  until  it  dies  in  the  spring.  This,  of  course,  occurs 
at  a  time  when  cultivating  tools  can  normally  be 
spared  for  fallow  cultivation.  If  the  capping  out 
cannot  be  done  in  the  fall  early  enough  for  planting 
melilotus,  capping  out  should  be  done  anyway  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits.  Land  should  then  be  plowed 
every  2  or  3  weeks  until  about  May  15,  at  which 
time  weekly  plowing  or  burning  should  be  started. 

Quite  a  few  ditch  bank  burners,  really  portable 
home  furnace  oil  burners,  mounted  on  a  type  of  turn 
table  are  now  in  use  throughout  the  State  and  more 
have  been  ordered.  Most  of  these  machines  emit  a 
flame  that  is  6  to  7  ft.  wide.     A  hood  that  will  retain 


and    intensify    heat    is    a    needed    improvement    that 
will  no  doubt  be  developed  in  the  near  future. 

A  shield  is  also  needed  where  a  ditch  with  cane 
along  its  sides  is  being  burned.  One  company  has 
recently  placed  an  order  for  a  self-propelled  burner 
that  will  straddle  the  usual  plantation  ditches  so  that 
the  weeds  along  the  ditches  can  be  burned  without 
injuring  standing  cane  on  either  side.  This  particular 
machine  when  used  on  fallow  fields  will  be  capable 
of  producing  a  flame  21   ft.  wide. 

Depending  on  the  weather  and  other  such  condi- 
tions, it  is  found  satisfactory  to  burn  the  ditch  banks 
every  10  to  14  days.  The  average  flamer  will  take 
care  of  about  1000  lineal  acres  of  ditches.  Many 
feel  that  annual  weeds  on  ditch  banks  can  be  con- 
trolled with  three  burnings  at  5-week  intervals.  In 
the  case  of  Johnson  grass  and  alligator  weed,  the 
intervals  should  not  be  greater  than  8  to  10  days. 

Most  operators  have  only  burned  ditches  in  open  or 
fallow  land  except,  of  course,  road  ditches.  A  problem 
presented  itself  where  operators  wanted  to  use  present 
machines  to  burn  ditch  banks  traversing  land  where 
corn  and  beans  were  growing.  A  tractor  could  not 
pull  the  flamer  without  destroying  the  corn.  By  not 
planting  corn  in  the  first  two  rows,  the  operator 
could  cut  and  harvest  his  beans  in  July,  following  this 
with  two  or  three  fallow  plowings  to  encourage  the 
weeds  to  expand  their  energy.  The  flamer,  of  course, 
could  then  travel  over  these  two  rows  at  weekly  in- 
tervals and  burn  the  ditch  banks  throughout  August 
and   September. 

New  experiments  are  being  carried  out  along  two 
very  interesting  lines  in  the  control  of  Johnson  grass 
and  alligator  weed. 

A  sprayer  is  made  up  from  a  flamer  cultivator  and 
tactor  oil  is  sprayed  on  the  weeds  along  a  ditch 
bank.  A  week  or  so  later,  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  intervening  weather,  the  flame  eradicator 
or  ditch  burner  burns  this  same  ditch  bank.  The 
fire  at  this  time  seems  to  be  very  effective. 

Where  the  alligator  weed  infestation  is  relatively 
small  and  still  confined  to  a  ditch  and  its  banks, 
ammate  (ammonium  sulfamate)  in  solution  is  sprayed. 
Two  weeks  or  so  later  the  ditch  and  banks  are 
burned.  Other  experiments  use  the  ammate  before 
one  or  more  burning  treatments. 

Most  of  the  ditch  bank  burning  this  year  has  been 
done  in  corn,  beans,  or  fallow  land.  But,  it  seems 
just  a  queston  of  a  few  years  before  fire  will  com- 
pletely eliminate  an  old  plantation  stand-by — the 
blade. 


Labor  Committee  Meets 

A  meeting  called  by  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  was  held  in  the  County 
Agricultural  Building  at  Thibodaux  at  2  P.  M.,  Fri- 
day, September  22.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
the  Labor  Committee,  representatives  of  the  staff  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Division,  Louisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  the  Army  Colonels  repre- 
senting Camps  Livingston  and  Polk,  the  Commanders 
of  the  sub  camps  in  the  sugar  belt,  the  County  Agents 
of  the  sugar  producing  parishes,  and  a  large  number 
of  sugar  cane  producers  representing  all  of  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  belt. 

The  use  of  war  prisoners  in  the  sugar  industry  was 
discussed  from  all  angles  and  after  having  been  ad- 
vised that  the  supply  of  war  prisoners  will  probably 
be  as  large  as  the  industry  can  efficiently  employ  in 
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"SURE 
I'M  TAKING 
BETTER  CARE 
OF  MY  MACHINERY" 

"It's  got  to  last  me,  and  I  can't  farm  -without 
it. 

"No  machinery  -will  last  long  without  the  care 
that  keeps  it  in  shape. 

"Regular  lubrication  comes  first  .  .  .  and  a 
fellow  just  naturally  invites  trouble  when  he 
puts  it  off. 

"I  know  that  the  right  fuels  and  the  right  oils 
and  greases  make  a  big  difference  in  the  way  my 
machinery  runs  and  wears. 

"I  don't  take  any  chances. 

"I  ask  the  Magnolia  man  for  his  advice.  I  know 
I  can  depend  on  what  he  tells  me  .  .  .  and  on  what 
he  sells  me. 

"Yes,  sir,  the  Magnolia  man  is  really  the  farm- 
er's friend.  It  will  pay  you  to  talk  to  him  soon." 

Gasoline  Powers  the  Attack  .  .  .  Don't  Waste  a  Drop 

B.  M.  F.  24 


FOR  BEST  WAR-TIME  PROTECTION 

MAGNO 

Farm  Lubricants  k 


and  Engine  Fuels 


view  of  the  limited  housing  accommodations,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  payment  for  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  prisoners  of  war: 

"Resolved — That  we  adopt  Colonel  Martin's  plan 
of  drawing  up  the  contract — that  is,  that  the  prison- 
ers of  war  be  worked  on  an  hourly  basis  at  the 
schedule  set  out  in  the  Sugar  Act,  except  where  the 
prevailing  wage  in  a  parish  is  a  higher  rate;  and 
that  the  contractor  be  allowed  to  give  a  task  equal 
to  what  free  labor  will  do  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  that  the  contractor  will  be  required  to 
pay  for  only  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  task 
accomplished.  The  task  will  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  contractor  and  the  camp  com- 
mander." 


DEPEND  ON  YOUR  MAGNOLIA  A6ENT  OR  CONSIGNEE 


Sugar  Prices,  now  and  apres  la  guerre 

C.  J.  Bourg 

Sugar  publications  and  market  letters  have  been 
directing  their  attention  to  the  price  of  sugar.  We 
note  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  the  producers 
of  sugar  in  all  areas  finally  seem  to  have  found  com- 
mon cause.  We  would  be  less  than  truthful  if  we 
failed  to  record  our  encouragement  that  the  written 
expressions  coming  out  of  New  York  and  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  gradually  recognize  more  and  more  the  value 
of  domestic  production  and  the  importance  of  main- 
taining sugar  production  on  the  Continent  at  a  profit- 
able level. 

The  war  record  has  proven  several  facts  concern- 
ing sugar,  chief  among  them  being  that  Government 
control  has  not  been  realistic.  Again,  we  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  various  elements  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry have  become  more  realistic  in  their  recognition 
of  common  needs   and  the  rights  of  each   area. 

Mention  has  been  made  frequently  that  there  pre- 
vails in  Government,  an  exaggerated  passion  to  main- 
tain a  price  standard.  This  sacred  purpose  has  caused 
reductions  in  the  production  of  sugar  during  war 
time  when  the  ordinary  citizen  would  have  expected 
increased  production. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  value  of  the  "hold-in-line" 
order.  None  of  us  want  excessive  inflation.  Sugar 
was  the  first  important  daily  food  to  have  a  price 
ceiling.  This  ceiling  was  established  at  3.45c  per 
pound  of  raw  sugar  which  represented  an  increase 
from  the  price  that  had  existed  in  1938  and  1939. 
The  college-professor  types  in  charge  of  OPA  refused 
to  recognize  that  the  price  of  sugar  had  been  artificial- 
ly depressed  by  Government  in  1938  through  the  use 
of  an  intellectual  falsehood  which  was  unwittingly 
repeated  by  Cabinet  members  who  relied  upon  in- 
formation given  them  by  subordinates  to  the  effect 
that  the  Continental  sugar  producing  industry  cost  the 
American  consumers  three  hundred  million  dollars  per 
annum.  The  basis  for  this  misrepresentation  was 
several  assumptions  which  were  not  facts  but  impos- 
sible "possibilities".  Just  at  this  time,  we  find  Peru 
selling  raw  sugar  in  the  real  world  market  at  4c  as 
compared  to  the  Cuban  sugar  price  paid  by  the 
Government  of  $2.65.  If  we  could  permit  ourselves 
to  indulge  in  a  similar  intellectual  falsehood,  we  should 
be  able  to  suggest  that  the  American  consumer  is 
today  getting  back  many  times  the  imaginary  three 
hundred  million  dollars  which  it  might  have  cost  him  . 
if  several  "ifs"  had  been  possible. 

The  important  fact  today  is  that  announced  prices 
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do  not  mean  the  same  under  war-time  controls  as  they 
did  in  pre-war  days  because  of  absorptions,  conces- 
sions and  indirect  subsidies.  The  importance  of  this 
fact  has  to  do  with  statistics  that  are  relied  upon  so 
religiously  by  the  bureaucratic  type  of  Government  of- 
ficial who  seeks  any  justification  for  carrying  out  his 
objective.  Just  as  the  original  OPA  officials  failed 
or  refused  to  recognize  that  the  1938-39  price  was  not 
a  profitable  or  reasonable  one  but  an  artificially  de- 
pressed price,  we  must  anticipate  that  there  may  be 
those  who,  after  the  war,  will  seek  to  go  back  to  that 
same  1938-39  period  for  a  "normal"  basis.  The  ten- 
dency will  be  for  all  prices  to  be  reduced  from  the 
war  price  level.  That  yardstick  may  well  be  a  proper 
one  for  99%  of  the  commodities,  but  any  survey  of 
sugar  prices  and  food  values  must  include  the  really 
normal  years  when  supply  and  demand  determined 
normal   price   levels   for   sugar. 

A  recent  release  from  OPA  showed  that  the  price 
of  all  foods  had  risen  55  9e>  while  the  price  of  sugar 
had  risen  only  25  %  in  the  same  period. 

Louisiana  sugar  producers  know  that  their  opera- 
tions depend  for  a  profit  on  the  returns  from  the  sale 
of  by-products,  principally  molasses.  The  raw  sugar 
price  alone  would  mean  red  ink  for  many  factory 
operations  except  for  the  black  ink  provided  by  mo- 
lasses sales.  This  unsteady  and  uncertain  dependence 
is  definitely  not  normal  and  cannot  be  the  basis  of 
a  business   man's   planning  for  the  future. 


Thank  You,  Senators  and  Congressmen 

C.  J.  Bourg 

The  elections  having  indicated  the  prospect  that  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  Louisiana  are  being 
returned  for  another  term,  it  is  appropriate  to  recog- 
nize the  fine  productive  services  that  have  been  ren- 
dered during  the  war  years  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

Few  sugarcane  growers  take  time  to  comprehend 
the  daily  efforts  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  needs  of  the  industry  because  of  the 
varied  and  complicated  regulations  and  controls  exer- 
cised by  the  U.  S.  government. 

Recently,  our  President,  in  his  annual  report,  out- 
lined the  more  important  of  functions  performed  by 
the  League  on  behalf  of  its  members  in  connection 
with  labor  and  war  prisoners,  fertilizer,  seed  cane, 
priorities,  raw  sugar  distribution  and  prices. 

Your  Washington  representative  is  pleased  to  state 
that  in  carrying  out  this   reallv   ambitious    and  com- 


prehensive program,  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
have  been  uniformly  helpful  and  co-operative.  In 
many  cases,  their  assistance  and  support  provided  the 
final  influence  which  brought  about  success. 


•        ••  ****** 
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WAR  BONDS 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale 
INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 


Day,   RA  6123 


Night,   FR  2019 


501-505  Poydras  St. 
New  Orleans,       -    -       La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 

PAINTS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

CONSOL  OILS 

CANE  SLINGS 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Complete  Sugar  Brokerage  Service 
RAW  —  REFINED  FUTURES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,         823  Perdido  Street 

Phones   RA   0618— RA   0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036 


Established    1871 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO. ,  Inc. 

Brokers   and    Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 


American    Bank    Building 


New  Orleans,   La. 


Gay  Sullivan  &  Co.,  inc, 

SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 


207  North   Peters  St. 


New  Orleans,   U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and   Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 

Manufacturers    and     Repairers 
of 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


'AERO' 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller    Plaza  New    York 
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FOR  SUGAR  CANE  FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837  Whitney  Building 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


MANARD    QUALITY    Sugar    Cane 
Blackstrap    MOLASSES 

Use    more    MOLASSES and   you   will    save    money 

MANARD    QUALITY    is    used    in    YOUR    FEEDS 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal    Bank    Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW     ORLEANS,     LOUISIANA 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,   Fittings 

ALL    KINDS    OF    SUGAR    FACTORY    SUPPLIES 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  BROKERS 

456   Marine   Bldg. 
Phone    RAymond  0679  NEW    ORLEANS    12,    LA. 


"serving    the    port    of    new    orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 


HIBERNIA    BANK    BLDG. 


NEW    ORLEANS 


Always  In  the   Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and    Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 
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No.  3 


Incentive  Payments  on  1944  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Crop 


(CCC  Letter  No.  6  to  Processors  of  Louisiana 
Sugarcane) 

Subject:  Offer  to  Processors  of  1944-Crop  Louisiana 
Sugarcane. 

For  the  purpose  of  effectuating  the  price  assistance 
program  heretofore  announced  by  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration for  Louisiana  sugarcane,  which  provides 
for  payments  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  per  ton  of  stand- 
ard and  salvage  sugarcane,  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, a  corporate  agency  of  the  United  States 
(hereinafter  called  "Commodity"),  offers  to  make, 
payments  to  processors  of  1944-crop  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane upon  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  below. 

1.     For  the  purpose  of  this   offer: 

(a)  "Standard  sugarcane"  shall  be  standard  su- 
garcane as  defined  in  the  Processor's  sugarcane  pur- 
chase contract,  or  contracts,  verbal  or  written,  used 
in  the  year   1943. 

(b)  "Salvage  sugarcane"  shall  be  frozen  sugar- 
cane of  the  1944  Louisiana  crop  accepted  by  the 
Processor  for  manufacture  into  sugar  or  molasses  the 
normal  juice  sucrose  content  of  which  is  less  than 
9.5%  and  the  acidity  of  which  tests  3.0  cc's  or 
above:  Provided,  That  if  such  frozen  sugarcane  be 
ground  for  the  production  of  molasses  only,  and  the 
acidity  test  4.5  cc's  or  above,  such  sugarcane  shall 
be  classed  as  salvage  sugarcane  regardless  of  su- 
crose content:  And  provided  further,  That  sugarcane 
shall  not  be  considered  as   frozen  even  though   sub- 


jected to  freezing  temperature  unless  and  until  there 
is  evidence  of  damage  to  the  sugarcane  because  of  the 
freeze. 

(c)  "Season  average  price"  means  the  simple  av- 
erage of  the  weekly  quotations  of  96°  raw  sugar, 
duty-paid  basis,  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Ex- 
change and  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  for 
the  weeks  from  Friday,  October  13,  1944  (or  the 
Friday  within  the  first  marketing  week  of  actual  trad- 
ing), to  March  30,  1945:  Provided,  That  if  such 
quotations  do  not  give  full  effect  to  orders  or  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  pertaining  to  the 
establishment  of  a  price  for  96°  raw  sugar,  duty- 
paid  basis,  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  the  Office  of 
Distribution,  War  Food  Administration,  may  sub- 
stitute such  prices  as  will  give  effect  to  any  such 
Federal  orders  or  regulations. 

2.  On  or  after  November  15,  1944,  Commodity 
shall,  on  application  of  the  Processor  approved  by 
Commodity,  pay  to  the  Processor,  except  as  provided 
in  section  6(a),  65  cents  per  ton  of  the  total  estimated 
quantity  of  standard  sugarcane  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Processor  by  all  producers  and  produced  by  the 
Processor  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  during  the  Pro- 
cessor's 1944  grinding  season.  Such  estimated  quan- 
tity shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  quantity  of 
standard  and  salvage  sugarcane  of  the  1943  Louisiana 
crop  processed  by  the  Processor,  and  shall  be  based 
on  a  survey  of  the  standing  cane  from  which  de- 
liveries to  the  Proce-ssor  will  be  made   and  which  is 
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produced  by  the  Processor  for  the  extraction  of  sugar 
during  the  Processor's   1944  grinding  season. 

3.  (a)  The  Processor  shall  be  obligated  to  pay 
to  the  Producer,  in  addition  to  the  price  otherwise 
payable  by  the  Processor,  85  cents  with  respect  to 
each  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  delivered  to  the  Pro- 
cessor by  the  Producer  in  the  event  the  season  aver- 
age price  does  not  exceed  3.73  cents  per  pound. 

(b)  The  amount  which  the  Processor  is  obligated 
to  pay  to  the  Producer  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  as  follows:  65  cents  of  such 
amount  per  ton  of  standard  sugarcane,  except  as 
provided  in  section  6(a),  shall  be  paid  by  the  Pro- 
cessor to  the  Producer  promptly  after  the  receipt 
from  Commodity  of  the  payment  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 2  hereof  with  respect  to  all  sugarcane  theretofore 
delivered  by  the  Producer  to  the  Processor  and 
promptly  after  the  delivery  by  the  Producer  of  sugar- 
cane which  is  delivered  to  the  Processor  after  the 
receipt  of  such  payment  from  Commodity.  The  re- 
mainder of  such  amount  shall  be  paid  by  the  Pro- 
cessor to  such  Producer  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
March  30,    1945. 

4.  The  Processor  shall  be  obligated  to  pay  to 
the  Producer,  in  addition  to  the  price  otherwise  pay- 
able by  the  Processor,  85  cents  with  respect  to  each 
ton  of  salvage  sugarcane  delivered  to  the  Processor 
by  the  Producer.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  to 
the  Producer  as  soon  as  practicable  after  March  30, 
1945. 

5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  January  31, 
1945,  the  Processor  shall  submit  to  Commodity  a 
statement,  in  such  form  as  Commodity  may  prescribe, 
showing  the  total  quantity  of  standard  sugarcane  pur- 
chased or  produced  by  or  delivered  to  the  Processor 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  and  salvage  sugarcane 
purchased  or  produced  by  or  delivered  to  the  Proces- 
sor for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  molasses  during 
its  1944  grinding  season,  the  total  amount  paid  here- 
under to  the  Producer  by  the  Processor  with  respect 
to  such  sugarcane,  and  the  total  amount  owing  to 
the  Producer  by  the  Processor  with  respect  to  such 
sugarcane.  In  the  event  there  has  been  no  market 
change  between  January  31,  1945,  and  March  30, 
1945,  the  Processor's  statement  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  application  mentioned  in  section  5(b)   below. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  March  30,  1945, 
Commodity  shall,  on  application  of  the  Processor  ap- 
proved by  Commodity,  pay  to  the  Processor,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  6(b),  any  amount  by 
which  (i)  the  product  of  the  number  of  tons  of 
1944-crop  Louisiana  standard  sugarcane  (for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar)  and  salvage  sugarcane  (for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  or  molasses)  delivered  to  the  Pro- 
cessor by  all  producers  and  harvested  from  its  own 
production  by  the  Processor  during  the  Processor's 
grinding  season  multiplied  by  85  cents  per  ton  of 
such  sugarcane  exceeds  (ii)  the  amount  theretofore 
paid  under  section  2  hereof. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  March  30,  1945, 
the  Processor  shall  pay  to  Commodity,  ex-cept  as 
provided  in  section  6(b),  any  amount  by  which  (i) 
the  amount  theretofore  paid  under  section  2  hereof 
exceeds  (ii)  the  product  of  the  number  of  tons  of 
1944-crop  Louisiana  standard  sugarcane  (for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar)  and  salvage  sugarcane  (for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  or  molasses)   delivered  to  the  Pro- 
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cessor  by  all  producers  and  harvested  from  its  own 
production  by  the  Processor  during  the  Processor's 
grinding  season  multiplied  by  85  cents  per  ton  of  such 
sugarcane. 

6.  (a)  In  the  event  the  quotation  of  96°  raw 
sugar,  duty-paid  basis,  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and 
Rice  Exchange  and  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Asso- 
ciation exceeds  3.73  cents  per  pound  on  November 
15,  1944,  the  initial  advance  to  be  made  by  Com- 
modity pursuant  to  section  2  hereof  and  the  initial 
advance  to  be  made  by  the  Processor  pursuant  to 
section  3(b)  hereof  shall  be  reduced  at  the  rate  of 
$1.03  per  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  for  each  one  cent 
by  which  such  quotation  exceeds  3.73  cents  per  pound, 
fractional  parts  to  be  in  proportion.  In  the  event  of 
an  increase  in  the  quotation  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty- 
paid  basis,  of  the  said  exchange  and  the  said  Asso- 
ciation after  November  15,  1944,  the  initial  advance 
to  be  made  by  the  Processor  pursuant  to  section  3(b) 
hereof  with  respect  to  all  sugarcane  delivered  after 
such  increase  in  quotation  shall  be  reduced  at  the 
rate  of  $1.03  per  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  for  each 
one  cent  by  which  such  quotation  exceeds  3.73  cents 
per  pound,   fractional   parts   to  be  in   proportion. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  season  average  price  exceeds 
3.73  cents  per  pound,  Commodity's  obligation  to  the 
Processor  under  section  5(b)  and  the  Processor's  ob- 
ligation to  the  Producer  under  section  3(a)  shall  be 
reduced  and  the  Processor's  obligation  under  section 
5(c)  shall  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $1.03  per  ton 
of  standard  sugarcane  for  each  one  cent  by  which 
the  season  average  price  exceeds  3.73  cents  per  pound, 
fractional  parts  to  be  in  proportion:  Provided,  That 
the  obligation  of  the  Processor  to  Commodity  under 
section  5(c)  hereof  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount 
the  Processor  has  received  from  Commodity  with  re- 
spect to  standard  sugarcane. 

7.  Applications  made  by  the  Processor  for  pay- 
ment hereunder  shall  be  in  such  form,  supported  by 
such  documents,  and  accompanied  by  such  certifica- 
tions and  proofs  as  Commodity  may  prescribe,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942. 

8.  The  Processor  shall  keep  complete  and  accurate 
books,  records,  and  accounts  with  respect  to  all  sugar- 
cane purchased  or  produced  by  or  delivered  to  it  and 
with  respect  to  all  payments  made  to  Producers  by  it. 
The  Processor  shall  furnish  to  Commodity  whatever 
information  and  reports  relating  to  these  transactions 
Commodity  may  from  time  to  time  request,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942.  Commodity 
shall  have  the  right  to  audit  the  books,  records,  and 
accounts  of  the  processor  at  any  time  or  as  many 
times  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 


BACK  THE  ATTACK 

Boy 

WAR  BONDS 


9.  In  the  event  the  Processor  fails  to  pay  to 
the  Producers  entitled  thereto  any  amount  required 
to  be  paid  hereunder,  Commodity  shall  have  the 
right  to  recover  an  equal  amount  from  the  Processor, 
such  right  being  in  addition  to  all  other  rights  of 
Commodity  in  the  premises. 

10.  -Any  Processor  who  desires  to  accept  this  offer 
shall  return  a  signed  copy  thereof  to  Commodity. 

COMMODITY   CREDIT  CORPORATION 
By  J.   B.   Hutson 

President. 


Fertilizer  Grades  Recommended  by  the 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  for  1944-45 

12-8-0       For  sugar  cane  and  cotton  on  river  bottom 

or  soils  where  available  phosphorus  is  low. 

10-6-4 
10-0-10     For  sugar  cane  and  cotton  in  river  bottoms 

where  available  potassium  is  low. 
9-6-9       For  sugar  cane  and  cotton  in  river  bottoms 
where    available    phosphorus    and   potassium 
are  low. 
8-8-8       For  cotton  and  for  oats  and  corn  at  planting 
in    Coastal    Plain    and    Mississippi    terrace 
areas. 
6-9-6       For    rice    and   cotton    in    rice    area    (Coastal 
Prairie)   on  very  fine  sandy  looms  and  silt 
loams. 
6-9-6       For    cotton    in    Coastal    Plains    where    soils 

or  have  heavy  subsoils. 

6-8-4 
5-10-10     For  cotton  in  Coastal  Plain,  Coastal  Prairies 
or  and  Mississippi  terrace  areas  where  rust  is 

4-8-8       prevalent.     If  less  than  600  pounds  per  acre 
is    applied    at    planting    an    additional    side- 
dressing     containing    20     pounds     or     more 
nitrogen  should  be  used. 
5-10-5       For  cotton,  rice,   and  truck. 
4-12-8       For  peanuts,  other  legumes,  sweet  potatoes 

and  mixed  pastures. 
4-12-4       For  truck. 
3-12-12     For   legumes    and    pastures   where   available 

potassium  is  low. 
0-12-12     For  legumes  and  pastures.     Particularly  for 

old  pastures  containing  legumes. 
0-14-7       For  legumes   and  pastures. 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 
Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 
Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 
control,  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Paste. 
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The  Administration  of  a  Sugar 
Plantation* 


By  Stephen  C.  Munson 

The  administration  of  a  sugar  plantation  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting occupations.  I  remember  my  old  friend 
Ed  Dickenson,  long  passed  on,  who  very  few  of  you 
will  remember,  saying  "a  manager  or  administrator 
of  a  sugar  plantation  must  be  a  little  of  a  banker, 
an  office  man,  a  factory  man,  a  field  man,  a  sales- 
man and  maybe  several  other  things."  But  I  am 
afraid  that  some  of  us  in  the  old  days,  thought  we 
knew  a  little  too  much  of  a  lot  of  things.  Of  course 
we  must  know  a  little  of  a  lot  of  things  now,  but 
we  know  a  lot  about  a  few  things  too.  If  it  would  serve 
any  useful  purpose,  I  could  go  into  great  length  and 
recommend  that  all  of  us  in  charge  of  sugar  units 
get  together  and  work  out  a  uniform  system  of  book- 
keeping with  uniform  reports  which  would  be  open  to 
all,  and  subject  to  criticism.  I  know  by  years  of  ex- 
perience that  this  will  not  be  done — that  is,  not  in 
the  near  future,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  it  would  be 
the  right  thing  to  do  anyway.  There  are  many  in- 
dividual circumstances  in  a  plantation  set-up  which 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  uniform  analysis  and  cure. 
The  one  outstanding  accomplishment  in  the  use  of  a 
uniform  system  is  the  use  by  all  factories  of  the  uni- 
form factory  or  chemical  report  and  system  of  ana- 
lysis which  was  recommended — and  recommended  is 
a  mild  word  for  it — to  us  by  the  Sugar  Section,  when 
our  system  of  benefit  payments  was  instituted  some 
years  ago.  Many  of  us  objected  then,  but  found 
after  a  while  that  the  system  was  not  only  as  good 
as  what  we  were  then  using,  but  it  gave  us  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  we  were 
using  the  same  method  as  our  neighbors.  It  would 
seem  that  this  method  of  "recommendation"  is  the 
only  way  we  will  come  to  a  universal  method  of  do- 
ing anything. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  new  duties  in 
administration  that  the  manager  of  10  years  ago  knew 
nothing  of.  This  benevolent  government  of  ours  sees 
fit  to  place  a  number  of  onerous  duties  along  with 
its  benevolence,  and  like  it  or  not,  we  are  compelled 
to  carry  out  many  of  these  dictates  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  we  so  sadly  need  in  order  to  operate. 
And  in  a  way,  we  are  going  to  accept  the  socialistic 
benefits  of  the  era,  we  should  not  complain  too  loudly 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  The  only  real  issue 
is  that  we  must  accept  these  benefits,  if  not  in  order 
to  live,  at  least  in  order  to  profit  by  all  there  is 
available. 

That  our  sugar  industry  is  going  through  a  mighty 
evolution  no  one  will  deny.  And  further  that  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  for  a  far  worse  day  than  we 
have  had  recently,  no  one  will  deny.  This  is  no  place 
to  expatiate  on  the  horrors  and  difficulties  of  war, 
for  we  at  home  have  certainly  had  the  easier  way 
when  we  compare  our  lot  with  those  who  have  left 
home  and  family  to  risk  their  lives  that  we  might 
live  in  peace  hereafter.  Our  industry  is  on  the  brink 
of  several  developments  that  will  tax  our  ingenuity 
and  skill.  The  administration  of  these  new  features 
will  be  the  measure  of  their  success. 

*  Paper  presented  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Sugarcane 
Technologists  Association,  held  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  September  19,  1944. 


Freight  Rebate  on  Louisiana  Raw  Sugar 

(CCC  Letter  No.   2  to  Refiners  of  Louisiana 
Raw  Cane  Sugar) 

Subject:  Offer  to  Reimburse  Refiners  for  Certain 
Excess  Transportation  Cost.  As  a  war  measure,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  a  corporate  agency  of 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  called  "Commodity"), 
hereby  offers  to  reimburse  United  States  refiners  of 
1944-crop  Louisiana  raw  cane  sugar  for  certain  ex- 
cess transportation  cost  incurred  by  them  in  the 
shipment  of  raw  sugar  from  any  Louisiana  produc- 
ing mill  to  a  refinery  other  than  the  refinery  near- 
est to  the  mill  freightwise,  subject  to  the  following 
terms    and   conditions: 

(1)  Such  shipments  of  Louisiana  raw  cane  sugar 
to  refineries  must  have  been  approved  in  writ- 
ing by  the  War  Food  Administration  pursuant 
to  War  Food  Order  No.  7. 

(2)  Reimbursement  hereunder  shall  be  based  on 
the  gross  weight  of  the  sugar,  including  the 
weight  of  the  bags,  on  which  transportation 
cost  was  actually  incurred  and  paid  by  the 
refiners  for  shipment  of  raw  sugar  from  the 
producing  mill  to  the  refinery. 

(3)  The  refiner  shall,  if  it  desires  to  obtain  reim- 
bursement hereunder  for  excess  transporta- 
tion cost  with  respect  to  any  shipment  of  raw 
sugar,  execute  and  submit  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  60  Beaver  Street,  New 
York  (4)  New  York,  Forms  CCC  Sug.  LR-2 
and  CCC  Sug.  LR-2A  accompanied  by  copies 
of  freight  bills,  copies  of  invoices  covering 
such  sugar,  copies  of  its  purchase  contract (s), 
and  such  other  documents  as  may  be  requested 
by  Commodity.  Such  application  and  accom- 
panying documents  must  be  submitted  within 
the  calendar  month  following  the  calendar 
month  during  which  the  raw  sugar  was  re- 
ceived by  the  refiner,  unless  an  extension  of 
of  time  is  granted  by  Commodity. 

(4)  Upon  the  submission  to  and  approval  by 
Commodity  of  Forms  CCC  Sug.  LR-2  and 
CCC  Sug.  LR-2A  and  such  supporting  docu- 
ments as  may  be  requested  by  Commodity, 
Commodity  shall  reimburse  the  refiner,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  letter,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one  cent  per  100  pounds  plus 
one-half  of  the  result  of  the  following  calcula- 
tion: 

Subtract  the  cost  which  would  have  been 
incurred  had  the  sugar  been  shipped  to 
the  refinery  nearest  the  producing  mill 
from  a  transportation  cost  (rather  than  a 
distance)  point  of  view  from  the  smaller  of, 
(i)  the  actual  transportation  cost  in- 
curred with  respect  to  each  shipment  of 
raw  sugar,  or 

(ii)  the  cost  of  such  transportation  based 
on  the  lowest  available  rate. 

Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  reimburse- 
ment to  the  refiner  exceed  an  amount  which,  when 
subtracted  from  the  total  cost  of  the  raw  sugar  to 
the  refiner  at  its  refinery,  would  result  in  a  cost 
to  the  refiner,  per  100  pounds,  below  the  ceiling  price 
applicable  at  its  refinery  to  sales  of  off-shore  raw 
sugar:  And  provided  further,  That  the  amount  paid 
by  the  refiner  to  the  seller  shall  not  result  in  a  price 
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for  such  sugar,  f.o.b.  seller's  raw  sugar  mill  in  excess 
of  the  ceiling  price  applicable  at  such   mill. 

(5)  The  refiner  shall  maintain  books,  records  and 
accounts  which  will  accurately  and  completely 
show  the  quantity  of  Louisiana  raw  cane 
sugar  shipped  to  its  refinery  and  all  its  costs 
with  respect  to  such  sugar.  The  refiner  shall 
maintain  such  other  books,  records  and  ac- 
counts and  shall  make  such  reports,  and 
submit  such  information  relating  to  Loui- 
siana raw  cane  sugar  shipped  by  the  refinery 
as  Commodity  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 
Commodity  shall  have  the  right,  at  any  time 
during  business  hours,  to  examine  any  such 
books,  records  and  accounts  of  the  refiner. 

(6)  After  acceptance  of  this  offer,  Commodity 
may  terminate  or  amend  the  ensuing  contract 
upon  24  hours'  notice  to  the  refiner:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  termination  or  amendment 
shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  refiner  to 
obtain  reimbursement  hereunder  with  respect 
to  Louisiana  raw  sugar  received  at  or  en- 
route  to  the  refinery  prior  to  such  termination 
or  amendment. 

(7)  Wherever  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  re- 
fer to  transportation  cost,  such  cost  shall  be 
deemed  to  exclude  the  Federal  transporta- 
tion tax. 

(8)  Commodity  shall  have  no  obligations  here- 
under until  or  unless  the  refiner  shall  have 
signified  its  acceptance  hereof  by  executing 
and  returning  a  duplicate  copy  of  this  offer. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
By  J.  B.  Hutson 

President 


No  Syrup  Changes 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

OPA  officials  have  notified  us  informally  that 
there  is  presently  no  plan  to  make  major  changes 
in  the  regulations  regarding  syrup.  A  meeting  of 
OPA  representatives  with  the  syrup  industry  and  with 
the  Syrup  Industry  Advisory  Committee  was  held  at 
Baton  Rouge,  in  September.  Because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  and  since  no  agreement  was 
reached  at  these  meetings,  the  OPA  is  not  inclined 
to  change  definitions  or  classifications  in  the  middle 
of  the  syrup-producing  harvest. 

There  may  be  some  very  minor  improvements 
made  in  definitions  and  regulations  but  they  are  not 
expected  to  be  of  any  significance  in  the  syrup  market. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  your  Washington  representa- 
tive that  the  developments  in  the  syrup  market  over 
the  winter  and  into  the  spring  will  be  studied  care- 
fully by  OPA  with  a  view  to  a  determination  well  in 
advance  of  the  1945  harvest  in  regard  to  changes  of 
major  importance.  Obviously,  syrup  producers  should 
likewise  study  and  interpret  marketing  developments 
with  a  view  to  making  practical  recommendations 
next  year. 


OFFICIAL  BENDIX   &  LOCKHEED  SERVICE 

JOHN   M.   WALTON 

1009  St.  CharleB  Ave.  RAymond  0556 

Established  1916  New  Orleans  13,  La. 

DIESEL  FUEL  INJECTION  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 

Dynamometer  Motor  Tune-Up     -     Starting:     -    Lighting: 

Ignition    -     Carburetion     -    Air  and  OU  FUtration 

Power  Brakes  -  Brakes  -  Wheel  Alignment  -  Wheel  Balancing 

MAGNETOS   -   MAGNETOS   -   MAQNETQ3 


Our  Duty  Is:  To  Vote 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 
In  a  very  few  days,  each  member  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise a  privilege  that  is  being  denied  to  a  majority 
of  farmers  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  Some 
farmers  have  died  seeking  to  obtain  that  privilege. 
Many  of  our  Louisiana  farmers,  and  the  sons  of 
farmers,  are  today  fighting  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  maintain  that  right  and  to  preserve  the  opportu- 
nity. It  becomes  a  sacred  duty,  therefore,  for  each 
citizen  to  cast  his  vote  on  November  7th,  regardless 
of  which  individual  or  individuals  for  whom  he  may 
vote.  Voting  is  the  most  desirable  and  effectual 
demonstration   of  democracy   in   action. 

The  dependence  of  the  sugar  industry  upon  Gov- 
ernment policy  has  become  absolute.  Proudly  we  can 
point  to  Louisiana's  production  of  sugar  in  the  war 
year  as  material  evidence  of  civilian  performance  in 
the  war  effort.  It  proves  our  reliability  as  a  source 
of  sugar  supply  for  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  in  any  emergency. 

The  conscience  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  and 
sugar  producers  having  revealed  itself  in  praiseworthy 
production  figures,  it  shall  certainly  be  given  further 
public  demonstration  in  their  willingness  to  report 
for  duty  as  citizens  when  they  appear  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  election  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
officials  of  our  Nation. 


Sugar  Prospects  for  1945 

(From  Food  Trade  Letter  No.  59  of  the 
W.F.A.) 

Sugar  Prospects  for  1945  indicate  that  with  careful 
use  by  consumers  all  essential  requirements  can  be 
met  both  for  the  household  and  for  industry.  A 
limited  amount  can  also  be  provided  for  relief  needs 
as  well  as  the  requirements  of  our  allies.  It  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  Cuban  1945  production  will  be  signi- 
ficantly below  the  1944  level,  and  that  prospects  in 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  will  improve.  In  late  1943 
and  early  1944  Puerto  Rico  suffered  one  of  the  most 
severe  droughts  in  its  history.  Instead  of  a  million 
tons,  only  725,000  tons  were  produced.  Price-sup- 
port programs  have  been  announced  for  the  continental 
areas,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
1945    production. 

Requirements  of  the  liberated  European  areas 
which  normally  have  been  filled  from  Cuba  and  in 
part  from  Java  will  have  to  be  met.  Little  is  cur- 
rently known  of  the  1944  harvest  prospect  for  beet 
sugar  in  Europe.  The  extent  of  the  European  need 
for  cane  sugar  grown  in  the  tropics  cannot  be  ap- 
praised until  more  information  of  production  and  con- 
ditions in  Europe  is  received.  Nor  is  it  safe  to 
assume  that  relief  will  come  from  the  Philippines  or 
Java  during  1945.  It  is  expected,  however  that  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  grain  so  that  even 
though  industrial  alcohol  made  from  invert  molasses 
costs  only  about  half  as  much  as  when  made  from 
grain,  no  sugar  or  only  small  quantities  will  have  to 
be  put  to  this  use.  This  action  will  more  than  offset 
the  estimated  decline  in  Cuban  production. 
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Standing  Committees  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  for  1944 


CONTACT  COMMITTEE 
Stephen   C.   Munson,    Chairman,   Jeanerette,    La. 
Elliott   Jones,    Vice-Chairman,    Houma,    La. 
Bronier   Thibaut,    Napoleonville,    La. 
George   L.   Billeaud,   Broussard,   La. 

E.  A.  Maier,   Houma,   La. 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,   St.   James,   La. 
Chas.    O'Brien,    Angola,    La. 

Horace  Nelson,  Raceland,   La. 
A.  A.   Thibaut,   New  Roads,  La. 
Ben  Devall,   Chamberlin,   La. 
H.    K.    Bubenzer,    Bunkie,    La. 
Hampton    Stewart,    Lakeland,    La. 
Paul    Moresi,    Abbeville,    La. 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Chas.   A.    Farwell,    Chairman,    1002    Whitney   Bldg.,   New   Or- 
leans,   12,   La. 

E.  N.  Kearny,   P.O.  Box  910,  New  Orleans  8,   La. 
J.    Paulin    Dune,    Jeanerette,    La. 

L.   A.   Borne,    Raceland,    La. 
Bronier  Thibaut,  Napoleonville,  La. 
George    L.    Billeaud,    Broussard,    La. 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Frank   L.   Barker,   Chairman,   Lockport,   La. 

R.  H.  Chadwick,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 

J.   J.   Munson,    Houma,   La. 

Ed.   J.    Gay,    Plaquemine,    La. 

H.   Langdon   Laws,   Cinclare,   La. 

W.   F.  Giles,   Jeanerette,   La. 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,   St.  James,  La. 

Chas.  A.  Farwell,    1002   Whitney   Bldg.,   New   Orleans    12,   La. 
FREIGHT    RATE    COMMITTEE 

E.  N.  Kearny,  Chairman,  P.  O.  Box  910,  New  Orleans  8,  La. 
H.  C.  Vaccaro,  P.  O.  Box  910,  New  Orleans   8,   La. 

C.  W.  Peterman,  c/o  Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,   American  Bank 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans   12,  La. 

F.  Evans  Farwell,    1002   Whitney  Bldg.,   New  Orleans   12,  La. 
George  L.  Billeaud,  Broussard,  La. 

J.    C.    LeBourgeois,    823    Perdido    St.,    New    Orleans    13,   La. 

E.  A.   Rainold,   Jr.,   411    Marine   Bldg.,   New   Orleans    12,    La. 
Walter  A.  Sullivan,  207  N.  Peters  St.,  New  Orleans  9,  La. 

INDUSTRIAL   COMMITTEE 

J.  J.  Munson,   Chairman,   Houma,   La. 

F.  Evans  Farwell,    1002  Whitney   Bldg.,  New  Orleans    12,   La. 
M.   V.    Yarbrough,    Youngsville,   La. 

E.   W.  McNeil,   Cinclare,   La. 

J.    C.    Etheredge,    c/o    Iberia    Sugar    Co-operative,    Inc.,    New 

Iberia,  La. 
J.  T.  Landry,  Tallieu,  La. 

A.  G.  Keller,  c/o  Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,  Franklin,  La. 
Horace  Nelson,   Raceland,   La. 
Irving   E.    Legendre,    c/o   Lafourche    Sugars   Corporation,    Thi- 

bodaux,    La. 
LABOR   COMMITTEE 

Frank   L.   Barker,   Chairman,   Lockport,   La. 

E.  W.  McNeil,  Vice-Chairman,   c/o   Cinclare   Central   Factory, 

Cinclare,  La. 
L.  A.  Borne,   Raceland,   La. 
Howard  J.  Olivier,  Rt.  2,  New  Iberia,  La. 
Dubourg    Thibaut,    Donaldsonville,    La. 

Chas.  A.  Farwell,  1002  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
Horace  Nelson,  Raceland,  La. 
Frank  M.  Bacque,  Youngsville,  La. 
Jules  M.   Burguieres,   Louisa,   La. 
LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 
George    L.    Billeaud,    Chairman,    Broussard,    La. 
W.  F.  Giles,  Vice-Chairman,  Jeanerette,  La. 
R.   H.   Chadwick,   Bayou   Goula,   La. 

William    McCollam,    Caldwell    Sugars,    Inc.,    Thibodaux,    La. 
E.   N.   Kearny,   P.   O.    Box   910,   New  Orleans   8,   La. 
Frank    L.    Barker,    Lockport,    La. 
L.    A.    Borne,    Raceland,    La. 

D.  W.   Pipes,   Jr.,    Houma,   La. 
Leon  J.  Landry,  New   Iberia,   La. 
W.   Prescott   Foster,   Franklin,   La. 

E.  J.  Gay,   Plaquemine,   La. 
Dubourg    Thibaut,    Donaldsonville,    La. 

J.  J.  Munson,   c/o  The  South  Coast  Corp.,   Houma,   La. 
S.   C.   Munson,   Jeanerette,   La. 

A.  G.  Keller,  c/o  Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,   Franklin,  La. 
MEMBERSHIP   COMMITTEE  No.   1    {Northeast) 
E.  W  McNeil,  Chairman,  Cinclare,  La. 
Louis   Wilbert,    Plaquemine,    La. 
Chauvin   Wilkinson,    Port   Allen,    La. 
S.   A.   Julliat,   White   Castle,   La. 
Harry   Row,    Rosedale,    La. 


MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE   No.   2    (.Southeast) 

Bronier    Thibaut,    Chairman,    Napoleonville,    La. 

F.  A.  Gragnaud,  Jr.,   St.  James,   La. 

Paul   C.   Blanchard,   Tallieu,   La. 

Sabin    Savoie,    Belle   Rose,   La. 

Walter  A.  Sullivan,  207  N.  Peters  St.,  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE   No.   3    (West) 

George    L.    Billeaud,    Chairman,    Broussard,    La. 

Paul   G.    Moresi,    Abbeville,    La. 

Leon   J.   Landry,   New   Iberia,   La. 

John   M.    Caffery,    Franklin,    La. 

Jules    M.    Burguieres,    Louisa,    La. 
MOLASSES    COMMITTEE 

Walter   A.   Sullivan,    Chairman,    207   N.    Peters    St.,    New    Or- 

C.  W.  Peterman,  c/o  Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  American   Bank 
Bldg.,   New   Orleans    12,   La. 

R.   M.   Murphy,    1002   Whitney    Bldg.,   New   Orleans    12,   La. 

D.  W.   Pipes,  Jr.,   Houma,   La. 

Leon  Kessler,  c/o  Cora  Texas  Mfg.  Co.,  White  Castle,  La. 

A.  M.  McNarmara,  c/o  Manard  Molasses  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
607,   New   Orleans   7,  La. 
PRIORITIES  COMMITTEE 

J.  J.   Munson,   Chairman,   c/o   The   South   Coast   Corporation, 
Houma,    La. 

W.   F.  Giles,  Jeanerette,  La. 

Frank    L.    Barker,    Lockport,    La. 

M.   V.   Yarbrough,   Youngsville,   La. 

J.  T.   Landry,   c/o   J.   Aron   &   Co.,   Tallieu,   La. 

Irving   E.   Legendre,    c/o   Lafourche    Sugars    Corporation,    1m- 
bodaux,    Louisiana. 
SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  PRIORITIES     (For  Emergencies) 

Will    J.    Gibbens,    Jr.,    Chairman,    Whitney    Bldg.,    New    Or- 
leans 12,  La. 

D.  E.   Strain,   c/o  The   Celotex  Corp.,   Marrero,   La. 

Walter   Gonzales,    1002   Whitney    Bldg.,    New    Orleans    12,    La. 

E.  W.    Gans,    c/o    Godchaux    Sugars,    Inc.,    Carondelet    Bldg., 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

Emile  Morvant,   c/o   Realty   Operators,    Inc.,   P.   O.    Box   910, 

New   Orleans   8,   La. 
Chas.   Beck,   c/o   The   South   Coast   Corp.,    Carondelet   Bldg., 

New  Orleans   12,  La. 
Edwin  L.  Dennis,  416  Louisiana  National   Bank  Bldg.,   Baton 

Rouge,  La. 
RAW  SUGAR   COMMITTEE 
John   M.    Caffery,    Chairman,    Franklin,    La. 
Jules    M.    Burguieres,    Louisa,    La. 

Walter  A.   Sullivan,   207   N.   Peters   St.,   New   Orleans,   La. 
R.  M.  Murphy,    1002   Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans    12,   La. 
Louis    Robichaux,    736    Whitney    Bldg.,    New    Orleans    12,    La. 
James    A.    Lanier,    Napoleonville,    La. 
J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  823   Perdido  St.,  New  Orleans   13,  La. 
E.   L.   Klock,   Cheneyville,   La. 

E.   A.   Rainold,   400   Marine    Bldg.,   New  Orleans    12,    La. 
STREAM   POLLUTION   COMMITTEE   (Over-All) 
J.  J.  Munson,  Chairman,  c/o  The  South  Coast  Corp.,  Houma,  La. 
A.   J.    Keller,    Donaldsonville,    La. 

E.  W.  McNeil,   c/o  Cinclare  Central   Factory,   Cinclare,   La. 
A.  J.  Isacks,  c/o  Realty  Operators,   Inc.,   Houma,   La. 
R.  M.  Murphy,   1002  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans   12,  La. 
Roland   Caldwell,   c/o   Caldwell   Sugars   Co.,   Thibodaux,   La. 

D.  C.  Palfrey,   c/o  Alice   C.   Plantation,   Franklin,   La. 
STREAM  POLLUTION  COMMITTEE 

(Group    1 — Mississippi    River) 

E.  W.  McNeil,  Chairman,  c/o  Cinclare,  Central  Factory,  Cin- 

R.  M. 'Murphy,  1002  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
J.  W.  Supple,  c/o  J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg,  Co.,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 
Remie    Robert,    c/o    Helvetia    Sugar    Co-operative,    Inc.,    Cen- 
tral, La. 
C.  J.   Tucker,   c/o  Realty  Operators,    Inc.,   Vacherie,   La. 
STREAM  POLLUTION  COMMITTEE 
(Group  % — Bayou  Lafourche) 
J.  T.    Landry,    Chairman,   Tallieu,   La. 
Elliott  Jones,   c/o   Southdown   Factory,   Houma,   La. 
Roland  Caldwell,  c/o  Caldwell  Sugars,  Inc.,  Thibodaux,   La. 
Horace  Nelson,  c/o  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  Raceland,  La. 

C.  Stewart  Churchill,  c/o  Evan  Hall   Sugar  Co-operative,   Mc- 
Call,   La. 

A.  J.  Isacks,  c/o  Realty  Operators,  Inc.,  Houma,  La. 
STREAM  COMMITTEE  POLLUTION  (Group  3— Bayou   Teche) 
A.    J.    Keller,    Chairman,    Donaldsonville,    La. 
M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Youngsville,  La. 

D.  C.   Palfrey,   c/o   Alice   C.   Factory,   Franklin,   La. 

R.    H.   Littell,    c/o   Billeaud    Sugar    Factory,    Broussard,    La. 
Harold  Aubry,  c/o  Levert-St.  John,   Inc.,   St.   Martinville,   La. 
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Dr.  Lewis  A.  Hurst 


There  can  be  no  more  congenial  task  to  an  editor 
than  to  pay  tribute,  in  a  few  inadequate  words,  to 
one  who  has  served  his  time  in  harness  and  always 
pulled  his  weight  well  and  vigorously  and  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  men. 

Today  we  offer  such  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Hurst,  Biochemist  of  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who,  on  July  31st, 
1944,  finding  himself  70  years  young,  retired  to  the 
rare  happiness  of  living  over  again  in  lesiure  the 
achievements  of  his  active,  helpful,  busy  and  indus- 
trious career  during  which  he  has  accomplished  so 
much  in  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry,  both  beet  and 
cane,  of  the  United  States. 


Preliminary  Sugar  Statistics  for  First 
Nine  Months  of  1944 


Distribution  of  sugar  by  the  primary  distributors 
in  the  United  States  in  September  and  during  Jan- 
uary-September, 1944,  compiled  from  weekly  data 
submitted  by  distributors,  as  compared  with  final 
figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1943,  was  as 
follows : 

19441  1943 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 
Sept.        Jan.-Sept. 

Refiners 515,912        4,257,770 

Beet  Processors 101,822  851,417 

Importers 43,643  403,747 

Mainland  Cane  Mills..  2,722  91,660 

Total 664,099        5,604,594 

Deliveries  for  Export,.  8,011  264,764 

For  consumption  in 

continental  U.  S 656,088        5,339,830 

Stocks  reported  by  the  distributors  as  of  September  30,  1944,  as 
compared  with  final  September  30,  1943,  stocks  were  as  follows: 

19441  1943 
(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Refiners  raws' 276,465  352,870 

Refiners  refined 85,440  157,525 

Beet  Processors 85,832  228,373 

Importers 6,484  120,326 

Mainland  Cane  Mills 432  1,850 

Total.. 454,653  860,944 

1  Preliminary. 

1  Includes  42,911  tons  of  raw  sugar  in  Continental  U.  S.  but  not  reported  by 
refiners  as  in  stock  on  September  30,  1943,  and  a  comparable  item  for  1944. 
'  Direct-consumption  sugar  only. 


Sept. 

Jan.-Sept. 

478,231 

151,932 

67,574 

1,851 

3,449,401 

1,242,152 

368,027 

86,635 

699,588 

5,146,215 

33,965 

360,515 

665,623 

4,785,700 

ATTENTION:  FARMERS 

Proposed  Amendment  No.  9  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Louisiana  (Act  313  of  1944) 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  this  state 
at  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  November 

7th,  proposes  an  amendment  to  Article  6  A  of  the 
Constitution,  by  amending  Section  1  thereof,  so 
as  to  provide  that  farm  tractor  fuel,  as  defined 
in  the  proposed  amendment,  used  exclusively  for 
farm  purposes  shall  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,  which  levies  a  one-cent-per- 
gallon  tax  on  all  gasoline,  benzine,  naphtha  or 
other  motor  fuel  sold,  used  or  consumed  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Although  it  is  our  understanding  that  tractor 
fuel  of  the  specifications  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment is  not  now  available,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted  the  farmers  will  not  be  required  to  pay 
this  one-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  such  tractor  fuel, 
when  available.  If  the  amendment  is  defeated 
the  farmers  will  have  to  pay  this  one-cent-per- 
gallon  tax. 

Therefore  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  mean  a  saving  of  one  cent  per 
gallon  on  such  tractor  fuel  used  for  farm 
purposes. 


STATEMENT     OF    THE     OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,     CIR- 
CULATION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACTS    OF 
CONGRESS    OF  AUGUST   24,    1012,   AND 
MARCH    3,    1933 

Of  the  Sugar  Bulletin,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for 
October  1,  1944,  State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  parish  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit. 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Editor,  Marcel  J.  Voorhies, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Managing  Editor,  none;  Business  Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
Inc.,  £Jew  Orleans,  La.;  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  Houma,  Louisiana,  President;  George 
L.  Billeaud,  Broussard,  Louisiana,  Vice-President;  R.  H.  Chadwick,  Bayou 
Goula.  Louisiana,  Treasurer;  Frank  L.  Barker,  Lockport,  Louisiana,  Secretary. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are  none. 

MARCEL  J.  VOORHIES, 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of  September,  1944. 


(Seal) 


MALCOLM  L.  DE  LA  HOUSSAYE, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  at  death.) 


1     STRICTLY*1  Second  Hand 
\   Selected, thoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 
{;     RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

QUALITY    AND    SERVICE     GUARANTEED/ 

7/te  HARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  U.S.A. 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Complete  Sugar  Brokerage  Service 
RAW  —  REFINED  FUTURES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  00. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,         823  Perdido  Street 

Phones   RA   0618— RA   0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and    Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American   Bank   Building  New  Orleans,   La. 


Gay  Sullivan  &  Co.,  inc. 

SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 


207  North   Peters  St. 


New  Orleans,  U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and   Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 

Manufacturers    and    Repairers 
of 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


'AERO' 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller    Plaza  New    York 
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FOR  SUGAR  CANE  FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837  Whitney  Building 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


MANARD    QUALITY    Sugar    Cane 
Blackstrap    MOLASSES 

Use    more    MOLASSES and  you   will    save    money 

MANARD    QUALITY    is    used    in    YOUR    FEEDS 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS.    LA. 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal    Bank    Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

ALL    KINDS   OF   SUGAR    FACTORY    SUPPLIES 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  BROKERS 

456  Marine  Bldg. 
Phone    RAymond  0679  NEW    ORLEANS    12,    LA. 


"serving   the    port   of    new   orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA    BANK    BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  In  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and   Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 

Correspondence    invited 
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Outlook  For  Sugar  Machinery 

(Industry  Advisory  Committees  are  representative  groups  formed  for   the  purpose  of  furnishing  advice 
and  information  to  the  War  Production  Board  on  matters  furthering  the  war  effort.     No  actions  are  taken 
or  decisions  made  in  these  meetings,   as  they  are  solely  for  advisory  purposes.) 


The  following  is  a  partial  summary  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Sugar  Machinery  Advisory  Committee  held 
September  19,  1944  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  Mr. 
W.  R.  Dove,  General  Industrial  Equipment  Division, 
WPB,    presiding. 

The  committee  met  to  consider  (1)  shipments  and 
backlogs  of  sugar  machinery,  (2)  production  prob- 
lems, (3)  preparation  for  reconversion,  (4)  the  need 
for  new  equipment,  (5)  suggested  amendments  to  or- 
der L-292,  and    (6)   other  problems. 

Shipment  and    Backlogs   of   Sugar   Machinery 

Total  shipments  of  sugar  machinery  from  October 
1,  1943  through  July  31,  1944  amounted  to  $437,000, 
Mr.  Dove  told  committee  members.  Of  this  amount, 
$360,000  was  reported  as  domestic  and  $76,000  as 
export.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  amount 
exported  is  actually  higher  than  reported.  Ship- 
ments during  the  last  3  months  have  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  total,  amounting  to  #78,000 
a   month  on   the  average. 

Backlogs  of  orders  were  $1,480,000  on  July  31, 
Mr.  Dove  said,  which  represents  19  months'  produc- 
tion at  industry's  present  production  rate  or  5  months' 
production  at  the  normal  peacetime  production   rate. 

Production  Problems 

Fulfillment  of  war  contracts  and  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining manpower  and  components   are  all  factors  in 


delaying  the  production  of  sugar  machinery,  commit- 
tee members  stated.  One  of  the  members  said  that 
his  company  still  has  70  percent  of  its  facilities  tied 
up  in  war  work.  Other  members  reported  that  war 
contracts  now  represent  only  25  or  30  percent  of  their 
companies'   business. 

Manpower  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  production  in 
tight  labor  areas,  members  said.  Lack  of  components 
such  as  motors  and  anti-friction  bearings  is  retard- 
ing production.  Steel  castings  have  also  been  difficult 
to  obtain  although  one  of  the  members  said  that  his 
company  recently  has  been  able  to  get  delivery  in 
3    weeks. 

Preparation   for  Reconversion 

The  War  Production  Board  has  issued  four  orders 
in  preparation  for  reconversion  to  normal  production, 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Smith  of  the  General  Industrial  Equip- 
ment Division  stated.  On  July  22  Priorities  Regula- 
tion 23  was  issued  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
perimental models.  The  order  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  manufacturers  of  consumers'  goods.  Priorities 
Regulation  24,  issued  on  July  29  and  amended  on 
September  13,  permits  industry  to  place  unrated  or- 
ders for  machine  tools  needed  for  postwar  production. 
First  applications  is  made  to  the  local  field  offices 
of  WPB,  where  surplus  inventories  of  machine  tools 
in  the  area  are  checked  before  orders  may  be  placed. 
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Spot  authorization  was  set  up  on  August  15,  by  the 
issuance  of  Priorities  Regulation  25,  Mr.  Smith  said. 
Under  the  regulation,  manufacturers  may  receive  per- 
mission to  resume  production  of  certain  items  by  ap- 
plication to  WPB  field  offices  provided,  however,  that 
manpower,  facilities,  and  materials  are  not  needed 
for  the  war  effort.  Form  WPB-4000  is  used  for 
such  an  application,  accompanied  by  form  WPB-3820 
which  concerns  manpower.  Spot  authorization  may 
be  used  to  obtain  permission  to  exceed  the  quota  re- 
strictions on  sugar  machinery  provided  for  in  Schedule 
5 -A  of  order  L-292.  Mr.  Smith  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  priority  rating  and  allotment  symbol  assigned 
under  PR-25  will  not  be  of  great  assistance  at  pres- 
ent. The  regulation  sets  up  a  pattern  of  future  proce- 
dure, however,  to  be  used  during  the  reconversion 
period. 

Need  For  New  Sugar  Processing  Equipment 

The  need  for  new  sugar  processing  equipment  will 
undoubtedly  be  greater  in  1945  than  in  1944,  commit- 
tee members  believed.  They  pointed  to  a  pent-up 
demand  for  machinery  in  many  countries. 

Mr.  G.  Burmeister  of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion described  the  probable  needs  for  sugar  machinery 
in  various  countries.  Little  information  is  available 
about  Java  and  the  Philippines.  Destruction  of  ma- 
chinery in  Russia  and  Poland  has  been  widespread. 
Throughout  most  of  Europe,  however,  sugar  produc- 
tion has  been  fairly  well  maintained  even  though 
sugar  beets  have  been  diverted  for  livestock  feed  and 
industrial  alcohol.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  much 
machinery  has  been  destroyed  in  France  or  the 
Balkans. 

The  demand  for  sugar  has  greatly  increased  in 
South  America  during  the  war,  Mr.  Burmeister  said. 
Various  South  American  countries  are  therefore  in- 
terested in  expanding  their  sugar  production.  Sugar 
producers  in  Cuba  also  wish  to  install  new  equip- 
ment. 

Suggested  Amendments  to  Order  L-292 

Distribution  Controls.  With  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, over-all  cancellations  in  war  contracts  of  40 
to  50  percent  are  expected,  Mr.  Smith  stated.  Labor 
and  components  will  doubtless  be  available  for  civil- 
ian production.  The  General  Industrial  Equipment 
Division  feels  that,  as  an  interim  step  prior  to  re- 
vocation of  WPB  orders  such  as  L-292,  distribution 
controls  in  the  orders  might  well  be  removed.  Com- 
mittee members  approved  of  a  step  which  would  en- 
able them  to  get  firm  orders  on  their  books. 

Recommendation  on  Removal  of  Distribution  Con- 
trols. After  a  short  discussion,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  distribution  controls  in  order  L-292  be 
removed. 

Quota  for  Sugar  Machinery.  The  present  produc- 
tion restrictions  in  Schedule  5-A  of  order  L-292  pro- 
vide that  rated  orders  for  sugar  machinery  may  be 
filled,  Mr.  H.  A.  Edge  of  the  General  Industrial 
Equipment  Division  said.  He  raised  the  question  of 
how  to  formulate  a  1945  quota  for  the  industry  to 
apply  to  domestic  orders.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
quota  be  twice  the  domestic  rated  .  orders  for  the 
last  6  months. 

Committee  Recommendation  on  Quota.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  Schedule  5-A  order  L-292 
be  amended  to  provide  a  1945  quota  for  sugar  ma- 
chinery. The  quota,  which  applies  only  to  domestic 
orders,  will  be  twice  the  amount  of  domestic  rated 
orders  for  the  last  6  months.  Repairs  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  quota. 
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Procedure  for  Farmer  to  Secure 
Ration-Free  Sugar 

We  have  had  a  number  of  requests  for  information 
concerning  the  procedure  to  be  followed,  by  the  sugar- 
cane farmers  and  the  processors,  in  making  ration-free 
sugar  available  to  the  producer  of  sugarcane  as  pro- 
vided for  in  O.P.A.  regulations. 

We  are  reproducing  below  the  O.P.A.  Revised  R.O.  3 
Amendment  46,  September  30,  1944  as  well  as  Form  2 
(Sugar)  Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. This  latter  form  must  be  used  to  meet  the  certify- 
ing requirements  of  Revised  R.O.  3,  Section  1407.74  a 
(2)  (b)  (1).  The  Internal  Revenue  Form  "Form  2 
(Sugar)"  must  be  secured  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Office. 

Part  1407 — Rationing  of  Food  and  Food  Products. 

(Rev.  RO,  3,  Amdt.  46) 

Sept.  30,  1944 

Sugar 

A  rationale  accompanying  this  amendment,  issued 
simultaneously  herewith,  has  been  filed  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Register. 

1.  Section   1407.69  is  revoked. 

2.  Section  1407.73  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
§  1407.73  Consumer  handicapped  by  transporta- 
tion difficulties.  A  consumer  who,  because  of  trans- 
portation difficulties,  finds  it  a  hardship  to  take  de- 
livery of  sugar  at  the  time,  and  in  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  §  1407.243  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  a  certif- 
icate or  ration  coupons  for  5,  10  or  15  pounds  of  sugar. 
The  application  must  be  made,  in  person  or  by  mail, 
on  OPA  Form  R-315,  by  the  consumer  personally,  an 
adult  member  of  his  family  unit,  or  an  authorized 
agent.  The  Board,  in  its  discretion,  may  grant  the 
application.  Before  issuing  a  certificate  or  ration  cou- 
pons, however,  the  Board  shall  detach  from  the  book 
of  the  consumer  a  "sugar  stamp"  for  each  five  pounds 
granted.  (Stamps  applicable  to  expired  ration  periods 
shall  not  be  detached  for  this  purpose.) 

Section  1407.74  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
§  1407.74  Growers  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets. 
A  consumer  who  has  delivered  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets 
produced  by  him  to  a  primary  distributor  for  process- 
ing into  sugar  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  a  certificate 
or  ration  coupons  authorizing  him  to  take  delivery  of 
sugar  in  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  25  pounds  for  him- 
self and  25  pounds  for  each  member  of  his  family  unit. 
(Application  shall  be  made  for  5,  10,  15,  20  or  25 
pounds.)  The  application  must  be  made  on  OPA 
Form  R-315  by  the  consumer  personally,  an  adult 
member  of  his  family  unit,  or  an  authorized  agent. 
The  Board,  in  a  proper  case,  shall  grant  the  applica- 
tion. At  the  time  of  granting  the  application,  the  Board 
shall  detach  from  the  Book  of  the  consumer,  and  from 
the  Book  of  each  member  of  his  family  unit  for  which 
application  is  made,  a  "sugar  stamp"  for  each  5  pounds 
of  sugar  granted  to  such  person.  (Stamps  applicable 
to  expired  ration  periods  shall  not  be  detached  for  this 
purpose.) 

4.  Section  1407.74a  is  added  to  read  as  follows: 
1407.74a  Sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  growers  may  get 
sugar  without  giving  up  evidences,  (a)  A  consumer 
who  produces  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  and  delivers 
them  to  a  primary  distributor  for  processing  into  sugar 
may,  without  giving  up  ration  evidences,  acquire  from 
the  primary  distributor,  an  amount  of  sugar  not  in 
excess  of  the  smaller  of  the  following: 


(1)  25  pounds  for  each  member  of  his  family 
unit;  and  25  pounds  for  each  employee  who  works 
more  than  six  months  a  year  on  the  farm  where 
the  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  were  produced  and 
for  whom  he  regularly  provides  meals. 

(2)  25  pounds  for  each  acre  of  sugarcane  of 
sugar  beets  grown  on  a  farm  where  he  resides  or 
works  more  than  six  months  a  year  and  harvested 
from  the  "1944  crop". 

However,  if  at  the  time  of  harvest  more  than  one 
consumer  eligible  under  this  section  is  entitled  to  a 
share  of  that  crop,  the  per  acre  allowance  for  such 
consumer  may  be  no  greater  than  the  proportion  of  25 
pounds  that  his  share  of  the  crop  bears  to  the  total 
shares  of  all  eligible  consumers.  (For  example,  if  two 
share-cropping  tenants,  both  living  on  a  farm  on  which 
sugar  beets  are  produced  from  the  "1944  crop"  en- 
titled to  40  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  respectively  of 
the  crop,  their  per  acre  allowances  would  be  10  and  15 
pounds  respectively.) 

(b)  For  a  consumer  to  be  eligible  to  get  such  sugar, 
the  following  conditions  must  be  met: 

(1)  The  Sugar  must  be  sugar  manufactured 
tax-free  under  section  402  (d)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937. 

(2)  The  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets  must  have 
been  produced  on  a  farm  where  he  resides  or 
works  more  than  six  months  a  year. 

(3)  The  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  must  have 
been  harvested  from  the  1944  crop  grown  on  that 
farm.  (As  used  in  this  section,  the  "1944  crop" 
of  sugarcane  means  sugarcane  harvested  between 
October  1,  1944,  and  September  30,  1945,  inclu- 
sive, and  the  "1944  crop"  of  sugar  beets  means 
sugar  beets  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1944,  except  that  with  respect  to  sugar  beets 
grown  in  Yuma  County,  Arizona,  in  Imperial 
County,  California,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  Im- 
perial and  Coachella  Valleys  which  are  included 
in  Riverside  County,  California,  the  "1944  crop" 
of  sugar  beets  does  not  include  sugar  beets  plant- 
ed for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1944  but  in- 
cludes sugar  beets  planted  for  harvest  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1945.) 

(c)  A  primary  distributor  may  deliver  an  amount 
of  sugar,  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  permitted  under 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  to  an  eligible  consumer 
in  exchange  for  a  statement    signed  by  him  showing: 

(1)  His  name  and  address  and  the  date: 

(2)  Facts  indicating  that  he  is  eligible  under 
paragraph   (b)  of  this  section: 

(3)  The  number  of  acres  of  sugarcane  or 
sugar  beets  harvested  from  the  1944  crop  grown 
on  a  farm  where  he  resides  or  works  more  than 
six  months  a  year;  (if,  at  the  time  of  harvest, 
more  than  one  consumer,  eligible  under  this  sec- 
tion is  entitled  to  a  share  of  that  crop,  the  appli- 
cant must  state  the  proportion  that  his  share  bears 
to  the  total  shares  of  all  such  consumers); 

(4)  The  number  of  persons  in  his  family 
unit  (including  himself),  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployes who  work  more  than  six  months  a  year 
on  the  farm  where  the  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets 
were  produced  and  for  whom  he  regularly  pro- 
vides meals; 

(5)  The  amount,  if  any,  he  or  any  member  of 
his  family  unit  has  previously  obtained  under  this 
section.  (This  amount  when  added  to  the  amount 
stated  under  (6),  must  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
which  the  consumer  may  obtain  under  para- 
graph (a)); 
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(6)     The  total    amount  of  sugar  he  wishes  to 
obtain. 
The  representations  made  in  this  statement  consti- 
tute representations  made  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 

(d)  The  primary  distributor  shall  note  on  the  state- 
ment delivered  to  him  under  paragraph  (c)  the  amount 
of  sugar  delivered  against  the  statement  and  shall  re- 
tain all  such  statements  at  his  principal  business  office 
until  further  order  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

(e)  Sugar  may  be  obtained  under  this  section  only 
for  the  personal  use  of  the  consumer  who  obtains  it 
or  for  the  personal  use  of  the  members  of  his  family 
unit  or  for  use  in  the  service  of  meals  to  his  employees. 
The  consumer  or  the  members  of  his  family  unit  may 


not  sell,  transfer,  or  deliver  such  sugar  to  any  other 
person. 

5.     Section  1407.120  (d)   is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  to  the  end  thereof:  In  addition,  he 
shall,  when  sending  such  check  to  the  Washington  Of- 
fice, include  a  statement  as  to    the  amount  of  sugar 
delivered  under  §  1407.74a  without  getting  evidences. 
This  amendment  shall  become  effective  April  6,  1944. 
Note:  All  reporting  and  record- keeping  require- 
ments   of  this    amendment   have   been   approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  accordance  with 
Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942. 

(Pub.  Law  421,  77th  Cong.;  E.O.  9125,  7  F.R. 

2719;  E.O.  9280,  7  F.R.  10179;  WPB  Dir.  No.  1 

and  Supp.  Dir.  No.  IE,  7  F.R.  562,  2965;  Food 

Dir.  No.  3,  8  F.R.  2005,  Food  Dir.  8,  8  F.R.  7093.) 

Chester  Bowles,  Administrator. 


Form  2  (Sugar)  ORIGINAL 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
Internal  Revenue  Service 


AFFIDAVIT  OR  CERTIFICATE  OF 
PRODUCER  OF  SUGAR  BEETS  OR  SUGARCANE 


(To  be  executed  in  duplicate ;  one  copy  kept  on  the 
premises  where  the  manufacturing  is  done,  the 
other  filed  with  manufacturer's  return  on  which 
exemption  is  claimed  (art.  206,  Regulations  99). 


I, ,  residing  in  the  town  (township)  of 


_,  swear  (or  affirm  or  acknowledge)  that 


county  of ,  State  of 

I  delivered  to ,  located  at 

sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  on  the  date  and  in  the  quantity  shown  below,  to  be  manufactured  for  me;  that  I  am  the  producer  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar- 
cane so  delivered;  that  I  received  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  products  derived  from  such  manufacturing  on  the  date  as  shown  below;  that  such  products  are  to  be 
used  solely  for  consumption  by  my  family,  employees,  or  household,  and  will  not  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  used  for  any  other  purpose;  that  the  number  of  persons  in  my 
family,  my  employ,  or  my  household  is  stated  below :  


Sugar  Beets  or  Sugarcane  Delivered  to 
Manufacturer  Named  Above 

Product  Received  From  Manufacturer  Derived  From  Such  Manufacturing 

NlMBER    OF 

Persons  in 
My  Family, 

Kind 

Date 

Pounds 

Name 

Degrees  or  %  total 
sugars 

Date 

Pounds 

Employ,  or 
Household 

(i) 

Sugarcane . 

(i) 

(')  Does  not  include  any  quantities  received  from  my  tenant  as  rent  or  as  his  share  of  the  crop 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 

day  of ,  194__. 


(Signature  and  title  of  officer  administering  oath) 
Acknowledged  and  subscribed  in  our  presence  this  1 


day  of ,  194 ) 


(Signed) 

Note. — If  the  tax  on  manufacturing  the  amount  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  shown  above  is  $10  or 
less,  this  declaration  may  be  signed  and  acknowledged  before  two  subscribing  witnesses  in  lieu  of  an 
oath. 


(Name  of  witness) 
(Name  of  witness) 


(Address) 
(Address) 


Early  Acceptance  of  Fertilizer 
Deliveries  Urgent 

Fertilizer  consumption  during  the  1944-45  fiscal 
year  promises  to  break  all  previous  records.  It  can 
exceed  by  a  considerable  margin  the  1943-44  con- 
sumption of  approximately  12,000,000  tons.  To  do 
this  will  require  the  best  efforts  of  all  concerned, 
including  manufacturers,  dealers  and  farmers.  But 
it  can  be  done.  The  1942-43  fertilizer  consumption 
approximated  11,500,000  tons  and  in  1941-42  barely 
10,000,000  tons  of  fertilizer  was  consumed.  The  five 
years  previous  to  this  fertilizer  consumption  ranged 
from  less  than  7,000,000  to  more  than  8,000,000  tons 
annually. 

Farmers  have  in  the  past  purchased  their  fertilizer, 
largely,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar 
year.  But  when  faced  with  the  increased  demand 
created  by  abnormal  war  conditions  manufacturers 
learned  that  their  equipment,  storage  space  and  labor 
supply  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation  unless 
production  and  deliveries  could  be  extended  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Normally,  approximately  85 
percent  of  the  fertilizer  was  delivered  during  the  first 
six  months  and  15  percent  during  the  last  six  months 
of  each  calendar  year. 


Necessity  is  bringing  about  a  marked  change  in 
this  situation.  Manufacturers  were  forced  to  use 
their  facilities  to  the  utmost  during  the  first  six 
months  in  1942  and  again  in  1943  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. A  year  ago  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  farm- 
ers to  secure  a  great  proportion  of  their  annual  fer- 
tilizer requirements  during  the  last  six  months  of 
the  calendar  year.  The  response  was  excellent  and 
in  the  last  half  of  1943  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
annual  requirements  was  delivered. 

Farm  deliveries  during  the  last  half  of  1942 
amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000  tons  compared  to  the 
normal  of  1,500,000  tons.  In  1943  deliveries  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  amounted 
to  3,500,000  tons.  This  afforded  the  manufacturers 
some  relief  during  the  first  half  of  1944,  but  not 
enough.  They  were  taxed  to  capacity  in  delivering 
the  8,000,000  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year. 

This  trend  towards  early  acceptance  of  fertilizers 
by  the  farmer  must  continue  as  long  as  consump- 
tion continues  to  increase  at  the  present  rate.  There 
is  no  other  way  out.  A  factor  which  is  now  more 
acute  than  ever  before  is  that  trucks  and  tires  are 
wearing  out  and  deliveries  are  becoming  increasingly 
uncertain.  Not  less  than  4,500,000  tons  of  fertilizer 
should  be  delivered  to  the  farmers  of  the  nation  by 
January   1,    1945. 
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Calendar 

Year 
1900 

Raw  Sugar 
C&  F 

Basis 
New  York 

2.881 

U    S.  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  REFINED  SUQAR  AND  ITS  COMPONENT  PARTS 
Annual  Averages — in  cents  per  pound — 1900-43 

Raw  Sugar                                        Refined                                       Distributors' 
Duty  Paid            Refiners'           Cane  Sugar                                           and 
Average                    at                 Theoretical           Net  Cash           Processing            Retailers' 
Duty                New  York              Margin           at  New  York              Tax*                    Spread 
1.685                     4.566                       .754                     5.320                                                     .780 
1.68a                     4.049                     1.001                     5.050                                                     .950 
1.685                     3.542                       .913                     4.455                                                   1.115 
1.685                     3.753                       .885                     4.638                                                     .962 
1.348                      3.97  0                         .802                      4.772                                                       1.128 
1  His                     4.278                       .978                     5.2o6                                                     .744 
1  His                     3.686                       .829                     4.515                                                   1.185 
1.348                     3.749                       .900                     4.649                                                   1.151 
1.348                     4.064                       .893                     4.957                                                     .943 
1.348                     3.997                        .768                     4.765                                                   1.135 
1.348                     4.198                       .774                     4.972                                                   1.028 
1.348                     4.379                       .900                     5.345                                                     7.55 
1.348                     4.213                       .828                     5.041                                                   1.259 
1.348                     3.508                       .710                     4.278                                                   1.222 
1.062                     3.892                       .791                     4.683                                                   1.217 
1.0048                  4.598                       .961                     5.559                                                   1.041 
1.0048                   5.783                     1.079                     6.862                                                   1.138 
1.0048                  6.222                     1.441                     7.663                                                   1.637 
1.0048                   6.492                     1.342                     7.834                                                   1.866 
1.0048                   7.655                     1.340                     8.995                                                   2.305 
1.0048                 12.355                     2.895                   15.250                                                  4.150 
1.352                     4.716                     1.474                     6.190                                                   1.810 
1.0412                   4.646                     1.284                     5.930                                                   1.370 
1.7648                   7.043                     1.305                     8.408                                                   1.092 

1.7048                   5.939                     1.373                     7.312                     1.888 

1.7  048                   4.330                     1.118                     5.448                                                   1.752 
1.7648                  4.330                     1.133                     5.463                                                   1.437 
1.7648                   4.713                     1.081                     5.794                                                   1.506 
1.7648                  4.199                     1.325                     5.524                                                   1.576 
1.7648                   3.758                     1.274                     5.032                                                   1.568 
1.89                       3.361                     1.263                     4.624                                                   1.576 

2.00                       3.333                     1.097                     4.430                     1.270 

2.00                       2.930                     1.060                     3.990                                                   1.110 

2.00                       3.220                     1.096                     4.316                                                   1.084 

1.52                       3.019                     1.104                     4.123                       .302                     1.075 

.90                       3.231                     1.085                     4.316                       .535                       .849 

.90                       3.594                     1.097                     4.691                                                     .909 

.90                       3.443                     1.108                     4.551                       .178                       .871 

.90                       2.936                     1.010                     3.946                       .535                       .819 

1.077                     2.982                     1.055                     4.037                       .535                       .858 

.90                       2.:  86                     1.016                     3.802                       .535                       .863 

.90                       3.378                     1.009                     4.387                       .535                       .788 

.751                     3.739                     1.174                     4.913                       .535                     1.372 

.75                       3.74                       1.213                     4.953                       .535                     1.345 

refined  sugar  instituted  June  8,  1934;  eliminated  January  6,  1936  by  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision 

Retail                   Calendar 
Price                       Year 

6.1             ..1900 

6.0             1901 

5.6             1902 

5.6             1903 

5.9             ..1904 

6.0             190o 

5.7                     1906 

5.8  .1907 

5.9 1908 

5.9             1909 

6.0               1910 

6.1             1911 

6.3             ___1912 

5.5             1913 

5.9             1914 

0.6             1915 

8.0             1916 

9.3             1917 

9.7             1918 

11.3 ..1919 

19.4             1920 

8.0  ._ 1921 

7.3     '        1922 

10.1             1923 

9.2             1924 

7.2             1925 

0.9             1926 

7.3             1927 

7.1             1928 

0.6             1929 

6.2             1930 

5.7             1931 

5.1             1932 

5.4             1933 

5.5             1934 

5.7             1935 

5.6             1936 

5.6             1937 

5.3             1938 

5.43           1939 

5.20 1940 

5.71           1941 

6.82          1942 

6.83          1943 

;  reestablished  by  Act  of 

1901 

1902 

2.364 

1.857 

1904 

1906 

2.068 
2.622 

2.338 

1907 

1908 

1909 

2.401 

2.716 
2.649 

2.850 
3.031 
2  Sti.") 
2.220 
2.830 
3.593 
4.778 
5.217 
5.487 
6.050 
11.350 
3.364 
3.005 
5.278 
4.174 
2.565 
2.565 
2.948 
2.434 
1  993 
1.471 
1.333 
.930 
1.220 
1.499 
2.331 
2.694 
2.534 
2.036 
1.905 
1.886 
2.478 
2.988 
2.99 

535c  per  lb.  on 
ember  1,  1937. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1914 

1915 

1916. 

1917 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923. 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1929 

1930.. 

1931 

1933 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 . 

1941 

1942 

1943 

*  Tax  of 
Congress  Sept 

The  above  table  appeared  in  the  Lamb  or  n  Sugar 
Market  Report  of  September  12th  which  we  acknowl- 
edge with  due  credit  and  compliment.  The  table  con- 
stitutes a  statistical  history  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  average  man  looks  upon  a  table  of  statistics 
with  the  same  attitude  that  he  does  a  cross  word 
puzzle.  He  starts  out  to  work  it  but  rarely  completes 
the  analysis.  The  table  may  be  puzzling  to  some  ex- 
tent but  any  person  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  will  find  it  very  much  worth  while  to  make 
a  careful  study.  We  particularly  recommend  a  study 
of  the  retail  price  each  year  from  1900  to  date.  This 
will  show  how  very  cheaply  the  American  consumer 
has  been  getting  his  sugar. 

The  column  on  raw  sugar  prices,  duty  paid,  will 
perhaps  be  the  most  directly  interesting  to  a  producer 


because  it  shows  how  much  less  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
has  been  in  the  war  years  as  compared  to  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  In  fact,  the  com- 
parison of  the  retail  price  with  the  raw  sugar  price  will 
show  that  the  consumer  is  paying  more  at  retail  than 
most  of  the  last  forty-three  years,  except  only  the 
period  affected  by  World  War  I.  The  relationship 
between  the  price  of  raw  sugar  and  the  retail  price  used 
to  be  more  favorable  to  the  consumer  than  it  is  today. 
Certainly  the  explanation  lies  in  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  production  of  sugar  within  the  United 
States. 

We  recommend  that  you  place  the  above  table  where 
it  can  be  referred  to  readily.  It  should  be  important 
to  keep  the  facts  well  in  mind  when  the  post-war  pro- 
gram is  being  considered. 

C.  J.  Boiirg 


1     STRICTLY*  1  Second  Hand 
Selected, tkoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 
{;     RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

QUALITY    AND    SERVICE    GUARANTEED./ 

eHARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 


NEW  ORLEANS, LA.  U.S.A. 
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Western  Division  Meets 


The  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers'  Club  (Western  Di- 
vision) was  held  in  New  Iberia  on  November  3,  1944, 
with  the  following  present: 

J.  Paulin  Duhe,  President,  Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Fac- 
tory. 

M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Vice-President,  Youngsville  Fac- 
tory. 

John  M.  Caffery,  Columbia  Factory. 

George  L.  Billeaud,  Billeaud  Factory. 

Leon  J.  Landry,  Iberia  Sugar  Coop. . 

Jules  M.   Burguieres,   Cypremort  Factory. 

Serge  Golodetz,  Orange  Grove  Factory. 

Mark  Ginsburg,  Orange  Grove  Factory. 

Malcolm  Duhe,  Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Factory. 

W.  F.  Giles,  Adeline,  La. 

J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

W.  M.  Grayson,  U.S.D.A.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Sidney  J.  Bowles,  Co.  Agent,  Lafayette,  La. 

Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Voorhies  reported  on  the  efforts  of  the  League 
to  secure  sufficient  truck  tires  in  the  sugar  area  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Industry.  Mr.  Taylor  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  Dallas  Office,  made  a  survey 
of  the  belt  and  reported  on  the  needs.  The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  New  Orleans  also  reported  on 
the  needs  of  the  industry.  The  League  is  making  every 
effort  to  have  a'  sufficient  quantity  of  truck  tires  in 
the  area  available  for  certificate  holders. 

Mr.  Voorhies  also  reported  on  the  activities  of  the 
Molasses  Committee  in  its  efforts  to  have  the  purchas- 
ing restrictions  imposed  on  the  feed-trade  removed  so 
that  Louisiana  Molasses  can  move  where  needed  at 
ceiling  prices.  Specific  information  required  by  Mr. 
Bourg  must  be  furnished  by  the  Molasses  Committee 
in  order  that  proper  presentation  of  the  problem  can 
be  made. 

Mr.  George  L.  Billeaud  discussed  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Bourg  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  reported  plan  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  pay  the  Beet  Processors  up  to  \2l/2  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  to  cover  the  increased  cost 
of  1944  over  the  costs  of  1941. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson  reported  that  low  purities  are 
general  and  that  the  lowering  of  the  knives  does  not 
seem  to  increase  the  quality  of  the  sugar  cane.  The 
general  impression  is  that  the  sugarcane  is  immature 
and  will  require  cooler  weather  to  improve  in  quality. 

President  J.  Paulin  Duhe  suggested  that  the  Mills 
West  of  the  Atchafalaya  seriously  look  into  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  a  market  for  their  bagasse  to  be 
converted  into  some  usable  product.  All  the  mills 
could  well  convert  to  some  other  fuel. 

The  group  requested  the  Secretary  to  write  to  all 
the  mills  of  this  group  to  find  out  if  they  might  look 
with  favor  upon  some  plan  to  induce  a  buyer  to  locate 
a  plant  in  the  area  and  if  they  would  consider  their 
bagasse  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

If  enough  mills  feel  favorably  inclined  a  special 
committee  will  be  appointed  to  look  into  this  matter. 


U.  S.  production  of  beet  sugar  for  January  through 
August  totaled  47,000  tons.  During  the  same  period, 
749,000  tons  were  distributed,  thus  reducing  stocks  of 
beet  sugar  from  a  total  of  838,000  tons  on  January  1  to 


136,000  tons  on  September  1.  This  is  the  lowest  in- 
ventory recorded  for  this  date  by  the  Office  of  Dis- 
tribution's Sugar    Branch  since  1935. — W.F.J. 


Official  Release 


(Sugar  for  Packers) 

Increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of  sugar  by  indus- 
trial users  of  rationed  foods  who  pack,  cure  or  process 
meats,  fish  or  poultry  was  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Price   Administration    October   2,    1944. 

Effective  October  4,  1944,  an  industrial  user,  such 
as  a  meat  packing  house,  may,  over  a  quarterly 
period,  average  out  his  use  of  sugar  for  each  class  of 
meat  products  at  the  maximum  rate  permitted  for  that 
class. 

Previously,  rate  of  use  of  sugar  for  any  product 
in  a  class  could  not  exceed  the  rate  for  the  class. 

The  greater  flexibility,  established  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  meat  packing  industry,  will  not  sub- 
stantially increase  the  over-all  use  of  sugar  in  meat 
packing,  processing  and  curing,  OPA  said. 

Here  is  how  the  greater  flexibility  works: 

Meat,  fish  and  poultry  items,  for  purposes  of  sugar 
rationing  control,  are  divided  into  ten  classes  of  prod- 
ucts, such  as  dry  cured  pork  products,  sweet  pickled 
pork  products,  etc.,  and  the  provisional  use  of  sugar 
in  the  packing,  processing  and  curing  of  each  class 
is  restricted  to  a  specific  rate  per  100  pounds  of  un- 
processed  product. 

For  example,  no  more  than  one  pound  of  sugar  per 
100  pounds  could  in  the  past,  be  used  in  the  curing 
of  any  sweet  pickled  pork  product  in  the  class.  As 
a  result  of  the  recent  action,  a  user,  if  he  desires, 
may  use,  say,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  per 
100  pounds  of  unprocessed  product  for  the  curing  of 
picnic  hams,  and  1%  pounds  per  100  pounds  for  the 
curing  of  regular  (skinned)  hams,  provided  the  aver- 
age use  for  the  quarter  is  not  more  than  one  pound 
per  100  pounds  for  all  product  of  the  class. 

There  is  this  additional  proviso:  The  user  may  use 
sugar  for,  and  include  in  the  average,  only  those  prod- 
ucts in  which  he  used  sugar  in  either  1941,  1942  or 
1943.  Purpose  of  this  restriction  is  to  prevent  a  user 
from  adding  to  his  line  a  product  for  which  he  for- 
merly did  not  use  sugar,  and  in  which  he  would  use 
a  relatively  small  amount  so  that  averaging  would 
permit  him  to  increase  to  a  considerable  extent  his 
use  of  sugar  in  other  products  in  that  particular  class. 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 
Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 
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The  Fertilizer  Outlook 


(By  the  National  Fertilizer  Association) 
The  stepping  up  of  the  munitions  program  in  recent 
months  has  affected  superphosphate  production  and 
the  supply  of  nitrogen  available  for  use  as  fertilizer, 
according  to  The  National  Fertilizer  Association.  For 
many  months  the  superphosphate  industry  has  been 
getting  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  from 
Ordnance  plants,  but  this  supply  has  now  been  greatly 
curtailed.  In  fact,  it  is  now  indicated  that  the  total 
superphosphate  supply  for  the  year  may  be  less  than 
last  year,  although  not  enough  less  to  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  production  of  mixed  fertilizers. 

Fixed  nitrogen  produced  in  Government  war  plants 
was  until  recently  being  converted  into  nitrogen  solu- 
tions for  use  in  mixed  fertilizers  and  into  ammonium 
nitrate,  but  this  nitrogen  is  now  being  used  in  muni- 
tions manufacture  and  the  supplies  of  these  materials 
available  for  fertilizer  use  this  coming  year  will  be 
very  much  less  than  last  year  unless  there  is  a  change 
in  the  munitions  program. 

Shipping  priority  has  been  granted  for  importing 
850,000  tons  of  Chilean  nitrate  this  year  as  compared 
with  about  600,000  tons  imported  last  year,  and  this 
increase  will  offset  a  considerable  part  of  the  reduction 
of  other  nitrogen  supplies. 

Labor  is  another  factor  which  is  tending  to  handicap 
the  production  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  certain  mate- 
rials. The  labor  situation  is  critical  in  the  phosphate 
rock  mines,  in  superphosphate  plants,  and  in  mixing 
plants  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

An  early  termination  of  the  war  in  Europe  would 
tend  to  increase  fertilizer  supplies.  More  sulphuric 
acid  would  be  available  for  making  superphosphate; 
more  nitrogen  solution  and  ammonium  nitrate  could  be 
produced;  and  due  to  cut-backs  in  war  plants  more 
labor  would  be  available  to  fertilizer  plants.  Fortun- 
ately there  was  a  considerable  carryover  of  mixed 
fertilizer  from  last  season  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  and  mixing  plants  have  been  running  to  ca- 
pacity all  summer.  It  will  therefore  be  possible  for 
most  if  not  all  fertilizer  companies  to  ship  fertilizer  for 
spring  use  this  fall  and  winter  if  farmers  will  order  it 
early  and  accept  delivery.  This  was  done  last  year 
with  the  result  that  many  farmers  got  fertilizer  who 
would  not  have  gotten  it  otherwise.  Early  movement 
of  fertilizer  is  more  important  this  season  than  last. 

There  is  every  assurance  that  the  total  potash  supply 
will  be  equal  to  total  demand,  but  the  supply  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  may  be  short  in  a  few  areas.  It  is 
also  possible  that  in  some  localities  where  an  unusual 
demand  has  developed  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  total  potash  supply  available  for  that  locality 
may  be  insufficient.  It  is  the  general  belief,  however, 
that  nearly  everywhere  the  supply  will  be  adequate  for 
use  in  mixed  fertilizers  of  any  desired  potash  content 
and  for  direct  use  also. 


Production  of  cane  sugar  in  the  mainland  area  dur- 
ing the  first  8  months  of  1944  was  84,000  tons,  and 
arrivals  in  the  United  States  from  off-shore  areas  to- 
taled 3,746,000  tons— making  a  total  of  3,830,000  tons 
for  the  period.  Distribution,  on  the  other  hand,  to- 
taled 4,181,000  tons.  This  excess  of  distribution  over 
production  and  arrivals,  after  minor  adjustments,  re- 


duced stocks  of  cane  sugar  from  the  928,000  tons  on 
hand  January  1  to  545,000  tons  on  hand  Septem- 
ber X.—W.F.A. 


Entries  of  Sugar  From  Offshore  Areas 
Through  September  30, 1944 

The  War  Food  Administration  reports  that  the 
quantity  of  sugar  entered  for  consumption  from  all 
offshore  areas  during  January-September  amounted 
to  4,197,739  short  tons,  raw  value.  For  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year  the  quantity  entered  totaled 
3,643,980  tons.  The  figures  are  subject  to  change 
after  final  outturn  weights  and  polarization  data  for 
all  entries  are  available. 

A  total  of  225,654  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value 
was  marketed  by  the  mainland  cane  area  and  749,- 
595  tons  by  the  continental  beet  area  during  January- 
August,  1944,  as  compared  with  196,672  tons  and 
1,090,220  tons,  respectively,  during  the  same  period 
of   1943. 

Quantity  entered 
Area  through  Sept.  30 

(short  tons — 
96°  equivalent 

Cuba 2,792,504* 

Hawaii 630,295 

Puerto  Rico-. 697,836 

Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba 74,409 

Virgin  Islands 2,695 

Total 4.197,739 

*  Does  not  include  sugar  equivalent  of  invert  molasses  produced  and  shipped 
in  lieu  of  raw  sugar  at  the  request  of  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government,. 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 


INCORPORATKD 


Wholesale 
INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day:  CA  1891  Night:  AU  1921 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,       -    ■       La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

CANE  SLINGS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

CONSOL  OILS 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS 

THOR  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Complete  Sugar  Brokerage  Service 
RAW  —  REFINED  FUTURES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,         823  Perdido  Street 

Phones   RA   0618— RA   0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036 


Established    1871 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers   and    Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 


American   Bank   Building 


New  Orleans,   La. 


GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  INC, 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 


207   North    Peters   St. 


New  Orleans,   U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and   Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 

Manufacturers    and     Repairers 
of 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


'AERO' 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller    Plaza  New    York 


L^LlLhJuLI  M  M31L J  -AMAllid 


FOR  SUGAR  CANE  FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837  Whitney  Building 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


MANARD    QUALITY    Sugar    Cane 
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Cuban  Prices 


By  C.  J.  Bourg 


Reports  appearing  in  sugar  trade  journals  and  mar- 
ket letters  declare  that  the  Cubans  have  been  offered 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  a  price  of  3^  per  pound 
of  raw  sugar  f.o.b.  port  in  Cuba,  for  the  1945  crop. 
It  is  also  reported  that  blackstrap  molasses  of  the 
1945  crop  will  be  purchased  at  13.6^  per  gallon  f.o.b. 
port  in  Cuba,  the  same  price  as  was  paid  on  the  1944 
crop  molasses. 

A  price  of  three  cents  on  raw  sugar  would  mean 
an  increase  of  .35  above  the  price  of  2.65^  per  pound 
paid  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  1944  Cuban 
crop  of  raw  sugar. 

Domestic  producers  have  every  reason  to  expect 
that  any  higher  price  paid  for  foreign  sugars  shall  be- 
come the  basis  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
ceiling  price  for  market  sales  of  domestic  sugars; 
otherwise,  such  a  transaction  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  tariff  by  indirection. 

These  reports  lead  us  to  review  as  pertinent  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  on  the 
12th  of  June  1944,  appearing  on  page  5863  of  the 
Congressional  Record  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"...  When  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
first  began  to  purchase  the  Cuban  crops  of  sugar 
it  brought  the  crop  in,  paid  our  duties  on  it,  and 
then  sold  it  for  refining  purposes  to  refiners  at  the 
duty-paid  price.  Subsequently,  the  price  was  changed, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  transaction  involved  the  Govern- 


ment exclusively,  certain  powers  were  exercised  under 
an  old  statute,  namely,  the  statute  of  June  30,  1940, 
suspending  all  tariffs  on  commodities  brought  into  the 
United  States  by  the  Government  to  be  disposed  of 
under  Government  auspices.  Therefore,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  understand  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  importing  Cuban  sugar  duty  free,  and 
then  selling  it  to  the  refiners  at  the  duty-paid  price. 

"So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  of  course, 
it  is  not  out  of  pocket  on  a  transaction  of  that  kind. 
So  far  as  the  Government  and  the  Congress  are  con- 
cerned, the  device  simply  increases  the  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  inasmuch  as  it  no 
longer  has  to  pay  into  the  General  Treasury  the  tariff 
duties  which  the  law  requires  to  be  paid  upon  Cuban 
imports  into  the  United  States. 

"The  point  I  wish  to  make  very  clear  is  this: 
As  to  the  practice  to  which  I  have  referred  the 
Cuban  sugar  interests  have  clearly  indicated  in  cur- 
rent publications  that  they  think  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Government  has  now  suspended  the  collection  of 
tariffs  on  Cuban  sugar,  they  should  be  entitled  to  the 
proceeds.  They  also  clearly  indicate  that  they  believe 
that  when  the  present  emergency  has  passed,  and 
emergency  purchases  by  the  Government  have  ceased, 
the  existing  duty-free  arrangement  should  be  con- 
tinued in  their  favor.  There  is  not  much  doubt  con- 
cerning their  expectations  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
I    have   before   me   a   copy   of  the   Weekly    Statistical 
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Sugar  Trade  Journal  of  June  8,   1944.     I  particularly 
refer  to  a   paragraph   headed   "Duty   Free?" 

«.*  *  *  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  read  in  detail  the  statement  which  I  have  just 
received  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  simply  summarize  it  by  saying  that  the 
whole  argument  is  that  now,  at  long  last,  our  own 
Government  has  set  the  pattern  for  giving  Cuba  the 
price  it  thinks  it  should  have  on  its  sugar  with  refer- 
ence to  the  American  price.  I  merely  assert,  at  least 
for  myself,  that  any  temporary  tariff  cancellations — 
proper  under  the  law — shall  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
import  subsidies,  or  as  a  basis  for  a  post-war  prece- 
dent in  respect  to  our  tariffs. 

"*  *  *  j  am  rais;ng  the  question  not  because  I 
believe  there  is  a  remote  basis  for  the  Cuban  claim 
or  expectation.  I  wish  to  make  it  plain,  however, 
that  such  expectation  exists,  and  that  it  is  based  upon 
the  present  practice  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration in  respect  to  the  cancellation  of  duties  on 
Cuban  sugar.  I  am  doing  precisely  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  indicated.  I  am  asserting  my  own 
belief  that  there  is  no  basis  under  the  act,  or  under 
existing  emergency  importations,  for  any  contempla- 
tion which  would  justify  any  Cuban  claim  to  a  bene- 
fit from  the  cancelled  tariffs,  now  or  hereafter.  .  .  ." 


Molasses  Market  Stabilized 

Price  declines  in  the  blackstrap  molasses  market 
during  recent  weeks  brought  the  price  down  tempor- 
arily to  16  cents  per  gallon  Nov.  6  to  17th,  inclusive. 
This  was  particularly  disturbing  because  for  the  past 
two  seasons  the  ceiling  price  of  18  cents  per  gallon 
had  been  received  by  Louisiana  producers  for  their 
entire  production. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
the  entire  Louisiana  Congressional  delegation  protest- 
ed the  restrictions  placed  on  the  sale  of  blackstrap 
molasses  by  Conservation  Order  M-54  which  were 
having  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  by  preventing 
sales  direct  to  feed  manufacturers  by  processors  who 
did  not  have  storage  facilities  on  the  plantations.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  also  complained  to 
WPB  authorities  the  direct  effect  of  any  reduction  in 
the  average  price  of  molasses  upon  the  returns  to 
producers  of  sugarcane. 

Upon  these  representations,  the  WPB  has  issued 
a  Direction*  under  which  certificates  are  being  issued 
to  manufacturers  of  mixed  feed  by  the  Feed  Man- 
agement Branch  of  WFA  for  the  purchase  of  3,000,000 
gallons  of  Louisiana  blackstrap  molasses,  providing 
such  certificates  are  used  prior  to  midnight  Decem- 
ber 31,    1944. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Direction  gives  general 
authorization,  without  mentioning  any  specific  num- 
ber of  gallons.  This  will  permit  further  action  should 
it  be  found  that  more  than  3,000,000  gallons  are 
needed  to  restore  completely  the  ability  of  producers 
to  market  molasses  for  which  there  is  no  plantation 
storage  facilities.  However,  Government  officials  are 
depending  upon  the  Louisiana  industry  to  facilitate 
and  supervise  the  distribution  of  molasses  between 
now  and  December  31  so  that  full  use  will  be  made 
of  storage  facilities  and  all  surplus  molasses  marketed. 

Market  reports  indicate  that  the  price  of  molasses 
has  already  firmed  up  to   17^  cents  per  gallon. 

*Direction  appears  on  page  38. 
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Mechanization  Essential  to  Further 
Reducing  the  Unit-Cost  of  Production! 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 
The  future  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  de- 
pends upon  a  lot  of  things.  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  our  Senators  and  Congressmen,  in 
co-ordination,  have  been  looking  forward  to  ascertain 
the  best  means  of  insuring  the  industry's  future.  De- 
terminations of  post-war  Government  policy  may  have 
to  wait  until  the  war  ends  or  until  1946,  when  the 
Sugar  Act  expires.  Meanwhile,  the  industry  can  do 
some   important   home-work. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grinding  season,  when  we  are 
daily  confronted  with  the  problems  of  improving  pro- 
duction methods  in  field  and  factory,  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  better  the  importance  of  increased  ef- 
ficiency for  the  future.  En  passant,  we  derive  much 
encouragement  from  the  progress  made  by  the  Loui- 
siana sugar  industry  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Thinking  back  twenty  years,  any  grower  can  derive 
satisfaction  and  confidence  that  the  industry  will  meet 
the  crises  ahead  as  successfully  as  it  has  met  other 
tests  in  the  intervening  years. 

Presently,  we  are  confronted  by  advanced  costs  of 
production  and  by  scarcity  of  labor,  even  at  higher 
rates  of  pay.  The  ceiling  price  on  sugar  has  not 
been  raised  in  proportion  to  added  costs.  Instead, 
incentive  payments  have  been  offered  to  growers. 
Eventually  in  the  post-war  period  re-adjustments  will 
be  necessary,  and  the  industry  will  have  to  meet  the 
test  of  being  able  to  reduce  to  an  extreme  minimum 
the  unit-cost  of  production  per  ton  of  cane  and  per 
pound  of  sugar.  Certainly  mechanization  offers  the 
most  hopeful  channel  to  the  highest  order  of  effi- 
ciency, assuming  continued  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  seed  varieties. 

Senator  John  H.  Overton  and  your  Washington 
Representative  having  discussed  these  matters  at 
length,  the  Senator  introduced  and  secured  the  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  research  on  the  various 
types  of  sugarcane  farming  equipment,  based  on  the 
progress  made  by  individuals  in  developing  harvesting 
machines,  loading  machines,  windrowing  machines, 
flame  cultivators  and  other  mechanized  equipment. 

Senator  Overton  had  first  conferred  with  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the 
scope  of  a  program  by  which  Government  engineers 
might  assist  the  sugarcane  growers  and  local  manu- 
facturers in  making  improvements.  He  knew  that 
the  great  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  for  na- 
tional distribution  have  necessarily  concentrated  their 
research  and  operations  on  equipment  for  which  there 
is  general  demand  and  use  in  large  areas  of  the 
country.  Sugarcane  machinery  is  highly  specialized 
and  the  use  is  limited.  In  fact,  equipment  which 
operates  successfully  in  Louisiana  often  cannot  be 
used  in  Florida  or  in  the  domestic  Islands;  and  vice 
versa.  The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  extremely 
grateful  for  the  work  and  contributions  made  by  the 
several  individuals  who  have  had  the  vision,  the  in- 
dustry and  the  courage  to  produce  mechanized  equip- 
ment up  to  the  present  stage  of  efficiency.  We  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  the  USDA  research  program  will 
assist  them   in    further   production    and   improvement. 


The  designated  purposes  for  which  funds  were  ap- 
propriated through  the  Overton  Amendment  were  in 
very  general  terms.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  has  been  assigned 
the  duty  of  determining  what  the  program  will  be. 
This  bureau  has  already  contributed  valuably  towards 
the  greater  efficiency  of  sugarcane  production  by 
development  of  better  farming  and  disease-control 
methods  and  by  providing  growers  with  new  hybrid 
seedling  varieties  of  sugarcane,  constantly  improv- 
ing the  varieties  from  year  to  year.  We  have  every 
confidence  that  the  Bureau  will  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  its  Com- 
mittees as  thoroughly  and  as  successfully  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mechanization  program  as  it  has  on  the 
seedling  varieties  program. 


Sugar  Cane  Machinery  Research 
Program 

By  R.  M.  Ramp,  Engineer,  Division  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and 
Agricultural    Engineering,     Agricultural    Re- 
search Administration,   United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  June,  1944,  Congress  appropriated  $40,000  for 
research  work  on  sugar  cane  machinery  for  the  prim- 
ary purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  growing  and  har- 
vesting sugar  cane  by  means  of  mechanization. 

The  undertaking  of  any  research  program  involves 
a  review  of  all  data  and  a  close  co-ordination  of  field 
observations  and  verification  tests.  The  object  of 
the  research  work  is  to  develop  new  methods  and  ma- 
chine devices  for  the  most  economical  utilization  of 
labor  and  equipment  to  reduce  production  costs  and 
crop  hazards.  To  carry  out  this  object  it  is  first 
necessary  to  determine  the  basic  problems  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  growth  and  harvesting  of  sugar 
cane.  For  example,  one  of  the  fundamental  problems 
in  harvesting  is  the  cutting  of  bottom  and  top  of  the 
cane.  Various  methods  of  performing  this  operation 
are  to  be  investigated  to  determine  power  require- 
ments as  well  as  efficiency  and  reliability  of  the 
various  types  of  units.  From  this  information,  new 
methods  may  be  developed  which  will  be  helpful  to 
the  farmers  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  cane 
machinery. 

The  Government  will  not  enter  into  the  production 
of  new  equipment  or  machine  devices  for  sale.  The 
research  work  is  to  be  conducted  to  obtain  data  for 
the  development  of  new  machinery  and  new  methods 
which  will  be  of  help  to  the  producers  and  users  of 
sugar  cane  machinery.  It  will  be  up  to  the  sugar 
cane  machinery  manufacturers  to  convert  such  re- 
search data  into  the  development  of  commercial  ma- 
chines. All  patentable  machine  devices  developed  by 
the  Government  from  public  funds  will  be  retained  by 
the  Government  under  public  use  patents.  A  public 
use  patent  gives  all  mmanufacturers  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  new  development  as  they  see  fit 
without  payment  of  royalty  for  patent  rights. 

The  various  farm  practices  and  methods  of  harvest- 
ing are  to  be  studied  to  determine  their  advantages 
and  wherein  they  can  be  improved.  From  the  field 
observations  made  to  date  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  one  method  which  will  fit  all  sizes  of  farms  and 
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production  methods.  The  scope  of  the  machinery  re- 
search project  will  cover  all  machinery  problems  re- 
lated to  the  production  and  harvesting  of  sugar  cane. 
The  work  will  include  experiments  and  tests  of  equip- 
ment on  weed  control,  borer  control,  cultivation,  fer- 
tilization, ditching,  planting,  harvesting  and  freeze 
control  to  determine  the  advisability  of  inaugurating 
new  farming   methods. 


Entries  of  Sugar  from  Offshore  Areas 
through  October  31, 1944 

The  War  Food  Administration  reports  that  the 
quantity  of  sugar  entered  for  consumption  from  all 
offshore  areas  during  January-October  amounted  to 
4,652,814  short  tons,  raw  value.  For  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year  the  quantity  entered  totaled 
3,643,980  tons.  The  figures  are  subject  to  change 
after  final  outturn  weights  and  polarization  data  for 
all  entries  are  available. 

A  total  of  228,902  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
was  marketed  by  the  mainland  cane  area  and  859, 
122  tons  by  the  continental  beet  area  during  January- 
September,  1944,  as  compared  with  199,339  tons  and 
1,242,152  tons,  respectively,  during  the  same  period 
of  1943. 

Quantity  entered 
Area  through  October  31 

(short  tons — 
96°  equivalent) 

Cuba 3,168,6141 

Hawaii -. 697,168 

Puerto  Rico 703,135 

Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba 81,202 

Virgin  Islands 2,695 

Total 4,652,814 

1  Does  not  include  sugar  equivalent  of  invert  molasses  produced  and  shipped 
in  lieu  of  raw  sugar  at  the  request  of  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government. 

DIRECT-CONSUMPTION  SUGAR 

Direct-consumption  sugar  is  included  in  the  foregoing  quantities  shown  as 
entered  through  October  31. 

Quantity  entered  through  October  31 


Area 


Sugar  Polarizing    Sugar  Polarizing 

99.8°  and  above     less  than  99.8°        Total 


(short  tons,  96°  equivalent) 


Cuba 

Puerto  Rico. 
Hawaii 

Total... 


306,958 

69,285 

0 

376,243 


12,065  319,023 

7,362  76,647 

725  725 


20,152 


396,395 


ENTRIES  FROM  FULL-DUTY  COUNTRIES 

Quantity  entered 
Area  through  October  311 

(pounds) 

Dominican  Republic 77,884,498 

Dutch  East  Indies 1,310,451 

French  West  Indies 51,194,117 

Haiti 32,014,303 

Total 162,403,369 

Tons 81,202 

1  Excluding  the  first  20,000  pounds  entered  from  each  area.  Under  the  quot-. 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  such  sugar  is  quota-exempt,  and  although 
these  provisions  are  in  suspension  at  this  time,  these  deductions  continue  to  be 
made  in  order  to  keep  entry  figures  on  a  basis  comparable  with  those  of  previous 
years. 
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Progress  Report  of  Unreleased  Seed 
Cane  Varieties 

Complying  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
tact Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  the  two  cooperating  experiment  stations  with 
respect  to  increase  of  varieties  of  unreleased  seed 
cane  at  the  secondary  increase  stations  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  'varieties  recommended  for 
increase,  special  effort  was  made  to  visit  all  of  the 
increased  plots  of  cooperators. 

By  mutual  agreement  with  the  Federal  Experi- 
ment Station,  efforts  were  also  made  to  have  the 
excess  supply  of  promising  varieties  increased  at  the 
test  fields  under  the  supervision  of  the  Houma  Ex- 
periment Station.  These  increases  are  to  be  super- 
vised by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  are 
to  become,  in  fact,   secondary  increase   seed   stations. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  sixty  days,  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Munson,  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  the 
increases  of  unreleased  seed  cane  varieties  for  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  has  visited  the  follow- 
ing secondary  increase  seed  plots,  as  well  as  the  prim- 
ary stations  and  the  two  experiment  stations  in  his 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Contact  Committee. 

The  following  is  a  rough  tabulation  of  the  visits 
made: 

The  week  of  October  2:  Triangle  Farms,  Palo  Alto 
Company,  Clarence  J.  Savois,  Little  Texas,  Inc.,  E. 
G.  Robichaux  Company,  Caldwell  Sugars,  Standard 
Division  Realty  Operators,  Southdown  Primary  Sta- 
tion, McCollam  Bros.,  J.  Wilson  Lepine,  Caldwell 
Sugars,  Valentine  Sugars,  and  the  Houma  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Iberia 
Sugar    Cooperative   was    also    attended. 

The  week  of  October  9:  Angola  Penal  Farm, 
Brunswick  Plantation,  Smithfield  Primary  Station, 
Caldwell  Sugars,  Little  Texas,  Inc.,  Palo  Alto  Com- 
pany, Clarence  J.  Savoie,  and  Triangle  Farms. 

The  week  of  October  16:  F.  A.  Graugnard  &  Sons, 
San  Francisco  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Standard  Division  Realty  Operators,  E.  G.  Robin- 
chaux  Co.,  Ltd.,  Godchaux  Sugars  (Raceland),  Ed 
Dufresne,  A.  Wilbert's  Sons,  McCollam  Bros.,  Houma 
Federal  Experiment  Station,  Southdown  Primary  Sta- 
tion, and  San  Francisco  Pltg.  &  Mfg.   Co. 

The  week  of  October  23:  Maryland  Company, 
South  Coast  Corporation  Oaklawn  Plantation,  Delga- 
do  Albania  Plantation,  Roland  Farms  (Charles  Cald- 
well), Lionel  Kling,  George  L.  Billeaud,  Leon  J.  Lan- 
dry, Dr.  J.  L.  Beyt,  Levert-St.  John,  Inc.,  Howard 
J.  Olivier,  Hugh  Junca,  Baton  Rouge  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  A.  Wilbert's  Sons. 

The  week  of  October  30:  New  Orleans  office  and 
office   work. 

The  week  of  November  6:  Valentine  Sugars,  Cloverly 
Farms,  Inc.,  McCollam  Bros.,  Realty  Operators 
Southdown  Primary  Station,  Houma  Federal  Experi- 
ment Station,  Godchaux  Sugars  (Raceland),  Bruns- 
wick Farm,  Smithfield  Primary  Station,  New  Orleans 
office,  and  Realty  Operators  Standard  Division. 

The  week  of  November  13:  Alma  Plantation,  A. 
Wilbert's  Sons,  Delgado  Albania  Plantation,  Leon  J. 
Landry,  Dr.  J.  L.  Beyt,  and  George  L.  Billeaud. 

The  week  of  November  20:  Glenwood  Farm, 
New  Orleans  office,  Delgado  Albania  Plantation,  Ro- 
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land  Farms  (Charles  Caldwell),  South  Coast  Oak- 
lawn  Plantation,  Realty  Operators  Southdown  Prim- 
ary Station,  and  McCollam  Bros. 

The  secondary  stations  are  being  visited  and  the 
acreage  of  each  variety  ascertained  and  plotted.  The 
establishment  of  the  Secondary  Increase  Stations  ad- 
jacent to  the  test  fields  can  be  made  only  as  fast  as 
the  surplus  seed  cane  is  made  available  by  the 
Experiment  Station.  As  soon  as  that  is  completed  we 
shall  have  a  complete  report  with  respect  to  varieties, 
acreage  and  location  of  all  unreleased  varieties  under 
the  supervision  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

There  are  presently  growing  under  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  supervision  at  the  primary  and  second- 
ary increase  seed  plots,  66  varieties  of  promising 
unreleased  seed  cane. 

We  are  listing  below  the  secondary  and  primary  in- 
crease plots  and  the  number  of  unreleased  varieties 
being  grown  by  each. 

Names  Varieties 

Angola  Penal  Farm  12 

Dr.     J.     L.     Beyt     6 

Caldwell    Sugars 11 

Ed.  Dufresne  7 

Triangle  Farms   3 

F.  A.  Graugnard  Sc  Sons  16 

Hugh   Junca   10 

Lionel  Kling  12 

J.  Wilson  Lepine 15 

Little  Texas  Companv 14 

McCollam  Bros   '. 9 

Maryland    Company   12 

Howard  J.  Olivier 12 

Palo  Alto  Farm  14 

Estate    E.    G.    Robichaux   16 

Godchaux  Sugars   (Rosewood) 7 

San   Francisco  P.   &  M.    Co 15 

Clarence  J.  Savoie 11 

Brunswick  Farm 14 

Valentine   Sugars   15 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons 16 

Southdown  Primary  Station  46 

Smithfield  Primary  Station  33 

Leon  J.  Landry  28 

The  above  tabulation  does  not  include  all  of  the 
secondary  increase  stations  which  are  being  estab- 
lished adjacent  to  the  test  fields. 

The  inspection  work  to  be  carried  on  henceforth 
is  now  being  discussed  with  the  two  experiment  sta- 
tions. 

— Edward  P.  Munson. 
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CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 
Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 
control,  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Paste. 


Farm  Bureau  Federation  Sugar 
Resolution 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion held  on  the  Campus  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  November  14th 
and    15th,    1944. 

"WFIEREAS,  it  has  been  proven  that  sugar  is 
essential  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  both 
for  military  requirements  and  civilian  needs  and  it  is 
likewise  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  dur- 
.ing  the   era   of   peace   that   will    follow,    and 

WHEREAS,  during  the  last  25  years  it  has  been 
demonstrated  on  two  occasions  that  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  rested  on  the  produc- 
tion of  continental   sugar,   and 

WHEREAS,  in  order  to  uphold  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country  and  to  improve  the  economic 
well    being   of    other   countries, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Agricultural  economy 
of  this  country  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  industrial 
expansion  of  the  export  markets;  that  foreign  coun- 
tries should  be  encouraged  to  expand  industrially  to 
increase  their  purchasing  power  to  enable  them  to 
take  our  surplus  agricultural  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts." 


WFA  Announces  1945  Production 
Program 

The  1945  national  production  program,  suggesting 
about  the  same  total  crop  acreage  as  was  planted  this 
year,  to  be  submitted  to  State  agricultural  leaders  for 
their  determination  of  State  goals  at  meetings  begin- 
ning November  20,  was  announced  recently  by  War 
Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones. 

"The  food  production  job  for  next  year  will  be  as 
important  to  the  war  and  to  the  peace  as  it  was  in 
1944,"  War  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones  said. 
"Some  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  production  will  be 
needed  in  line  with  changing  demand  situations,  but 
the  total  needs  will  continue  to  be  great.  We  must 
make  certain  that  we  have  plenty  for  our  armed 
forces,  for  civilians,  for  our  Allies  and  for  relief  needs. 

"To  allow  a  margin  of  safety  in  case  of  adverse 
weather,  and  to  assure  maintenance  of  our  reserve 
stocks,  we  will  need  to  plant  about  the  same  total 
acreage  as  in  1944.  We  cannot  risk  the  possibility 
of  a  shortage.  We  are  planning  to  have  enough  in 
total,  with  full  consideration  for  all  factors,  and  we 
know  we  can  count  on  farmers  and  ranchers  to  meet 
the  necessary  goals." 

Suggested  total  crop  acreages  for  1945,  although 
smaller  than  the  goals  for  1944,  amounts  to  nearly 
364  million  acres,  as  compared  with  an  estimated  360 
million  planted  acres  in  1944.  The  individual  goals 
provide  a  continuance  of  1944  levels  for  most  of  the 
more  important  crops.  Goals  are  somewhat  below 
1944  plantings  for  some  crops  and  somewhat  above 
1944  in  a  few  cases  where  prospective  demand  still 
requires   adjustments   upward. 

Livestock  goals  call  for  slight  increases  in  number 
of  pigs  farrowed,  in  milk  production,  and  in  cattle 
slaughter — to  reduce  total  cattle  numbers.  They  sug- 
gest a  decrease  of  about  16  per  cent  in  egg  production. 
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A  series  of  State  meetings,  at  which  local  farm  rep- 
resentatives and  agricultural  leaders  will  determine  the 
State  goals,  will  be  held  during  the  period  November 
20  to  December  15.  Representatives  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  will  be  present  at  the  meetings  to 
discuss  questions  of  production,  marketing,  price  sup- 
port, materials  and  facilities  and  other  factors  related 
to  the   1945   production  program. 

After  the  States  have  determined  their  individual 
production  goals,  the  War  Food  Administration  will 
announce  the  resulting  national  totals.  If  the  demand 
situation  changes  materially  before  planting  time, 
WFA  will  suggest  desirable  modifications  in  state  and 
national  goal  levels. 

The  suggested  national  goals  for  crops  and  for  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  are  listed  in  the  follow- 
ing tables: 

CROP  GOALS :     1945  Acreage  with  Comparisons 

Planted  Acreage  %  1945  Goal 

(Thousands)  is  of 

Commodity                      

1935-39       1944         1945  1935-39       1944 

Average    Indie.        Goal  Average    Indie. 
Food  and  Fiber  Crops 

Wheat 73,235  66,705  67,640  92  101 

Rye1 3,699  2,325  2,515  68  108 

Rice 1,007  1,490  1,400  139  94 

Dry  Beans 1,917  2,340  2,340  122  100 

Dry  Peas 281  746  457  163  61 

Soybeans  for  Beans1 3,042  10,688  10,688  351  100 

Flaxseed 1,938  3,285  5,000  258  152 

Peanuts,  Grown  Alone 2,173  4,169  4,000  184  96 

Peanuts,  Picked  and 

Threshed1 (3,434)  (3,300)        96 

Cotton 28,496  20,472  20,472  72  100 

Broomcorn 317  372  370  117  99 

Sugar  Beets 892  646  951  107  147 

Sugar  Cane  (except  sirup)1 287  304  337  117  111 

Potatoes 3,123  3,084  3,100  99  101 

Sweet  Potatoes 804  829  829  103  100 

Truck  Crops:     Fresh1 1,745  1,852  1,683  96  91 

Processing 1,383  2,086  2,010  145  96 

Tobacco:1    Flue-cured 981  989  1,023  104  103 

Burley 371  470  480  129  102 

Other  Domestic...  292  227  264  90  116 

Subtotal— Food  and  Fibers 125,983    123,079    125,559  100  102 

Feed  Crops 

Corn 97,055  99,606  99,606  103  100 

Oats 40,586  44,023  44,023  108  100 

Barley 13,364  14,483  14,483  108  100 

All  Sorghums  (except  sirup)—  15,029  17,752  16,740  111  94 

Subtotal— Feed  Crops 166,034    175,864    174,852  105  99 

TOTAL— Cultivated  Crops 292,017    298,943   300,411  103  100 

Hay  and  Hay  Seeds1 

All  Tame  Hay 55,770      60,427      62,838  113  104 

Hay  Seeds— Legume* 2,735        4,394        4,746  174  108 

Cover  Crop  Seeds3 128  340  469  391  138 

Subtotal— Hay  and  Hay  Seeds..      58,625     65,161     68,053  116  104 

GRAND  TOTAL— Crop 

Acreage1 347,907    359,710   363,718  105  101 

1  Harvested. 

2  Includes  Alfalfa,  Red,  Alsike,  Sweet  and  Ladino  Clover,  and  Lespedeza. 

3  Includes  Hairy  Vetch,  Common  and  Willamette  Vetch,  Austrian  Winter 

Peas,  Crimson  Clover,  Common  Ryegrass. 
*  Excluding  Hay  Seeds. 
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LIVESTOCK  GOALS:     1945  Numbers  and  Production,  with 
Comparisons 

%  1945  Goal  is  of 
Commodity  1935-39       1944         1945       1935-39       1944 

Average  Indie.  Goal     Average    Indie. 
Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 
Milk  Cows  on  Farms  (Av. 

foryr.) 23,548  26,112  26,347  112  101 

Hens  &  Pullets  on  Farms 

(Jan.  1) 364,400  515,000  420,000  115             82 

Chickens  Raised 664,400  745,800  700,000  105             94 

Broilers,  Commercial 69,700  213,000  213,000  306  100 

Turkeys  Raised 27,000  35,666  35,666  132  100 

Pigs  Saved:  Spring 41,872  55,925  57,000  136  102 

Fall 26,767  32.0001  33,000  123  103 

Beef  Cattle  on  Farms  (1st 

ofyr.) 31,400  41,300  39,200*  125             95 

Beef  Cattle  on  Farms  (end 

ofyr.) 32,000  39,200  36,900  115             94 

Cattle  and  Calf  Slaughter 24,600  33,900  35,000  142  103 

Sheep  &  Lambs  on  Farms 

(Jan.  1) 51,462  51,718  50,000  97             97 

Milk  Prod,  on  Farms  (000 

lbs.) 103,624  118,200  120,000  116  102 

Egg  Prod,  on  Farms  (000  doz.)-  3,032  4,676  3,920  129             84 

1  Ten-year  (1933-42)  average  pigs  per  litter  used  to  compute  number  of  pigs 

saved  fall  of  1944. 

2  Number  expected  January  1,  1945. 


Release  of  Molasses  for  Manufacture 
of  Mixed  Feed 


Effective  Nov.  25,  1944 
(In  Federal  Register  as  of 
Tuesday,   Nov.   28.) 

Title    32 — National   Defense — Chapter   IX — 
War  Production  Board — Part  3293 — Chemicals 

Direction    1    to   Conservation   Order   M-54 

(a)  What  this  direction  does.  This  direction  au- 
thorizes suppliers  of  molasses  (producers,  primary  dis- 
tributors, secondary  distributors  and  importers  as  de- 
fined in  Order  M-54)  to  distribute  a  limited  quantity 
of  molasses  to  Class  2  purchasers  (as  defined  in  that 
order)  for  the  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  WFA  (War  Food  Administration)  certifi- 
cate. The  direction  also  tells  the  Class  2  purchasers 
how  to  acquire  this  molasses  free  of  the  quarterly  quota 
restrictions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (c)  (1)  (ii)  of  Or- 
der M-54.  Molasses  acquired  under  this  direction 
may  be  used  by  a  Class  2  purchaser,  free  of  the  quar- 
terly consumption  quota  restrictions  in  paragraph  (e) 
(1)  of  Order  M-54.  No  Class  2  purchaser  may  ac- 
quire or  use  molasses  under  this  direction,  free  of  the 
quota  restrictions  of  M-54,  unless  he  obtains  a  WFA 
certificate. 

(b)  Procedure  governing  deliveries.  Any  supplier 
may  deliver  molasses  to  a  Class  2  purchaser  without 
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regard  to  the  quantity  of  molasses  which  such  pur- 
chaser may  acquire  under  paragraph  (c)  (1)  (ii)  of 
Order  A [-54,  and  without  receiving  from  the  purchaser 
the  certification  required  by  paragraph  (c)  (2)  of 
that  order,  provided  that  the  supplier  receives  instead 
from  the  purchaser  a  WFA  certificate,  stating  that 
the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  receive  a  specified  quan- 
tity and  kind  of  molasses  for  the  manufacture  of 
mixed  feeds.  This  direction  is  the  supplier's  author- 
ization to  make  that  delivery  upon  receipt  of  the 
WFA  certificate.  No  supplier  may  deliver  a  greater 
quantity  or  a  different  kind  of  molasses  to  a  Class  2 
purchaser  under  this  direction  than  the  quantity  and 
kind  specified  on  the  WFA  certificate. 

(c)  Procedure  governing  acquisition  and  use  of 
molasses  under  this  direction.  Any  Class  2  purchaser 
desiring  to  acquire  molasses  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
permitted  under  paragraph  (c)  (1)  (ii)  of  Order 
M-54  should  apply  for  permission  to  do  so  by  letter 
addressed  to  the  Feed  Management  Branch,  War 
Food  Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  If  War 
Food  Administration  determines  that  the  application 
should  be  granted,  it  will  issue  a  WFA  certificate 
to  the  purchaser  entitling  him  to  receive  and  use 
a  specified  quantity  and  type  of  molasses  for  the 
manufacture  of  mixed  feeds.  The  Class  2  purchaser 
may  then  place  a  purchase  order  for  the  specified 
quantity  and  kind  of  molasses  with  a  supplier  and  he 
must  surrender  his  WFA  certificate  to  the  supplier. 
A  Class  2  purchaser  acquiring  molasses  in  this  man- 
ner may  use  it  for  the  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds 
without  regard  to  the  restrictions  of  paragraph  (e) 
( 1 )  of  Order  M-54.  No  beet  molasses  may  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (c)    (5)  of  Order  M-54. 

(d)  Time  limit  on  use  of  WFA  certificate.  After 
midnight  December  31,  1944,  no  WFA  certificate  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  direction  may  be  used  to  get 
molasses,  and  no  supplier  shall  accept  any  such  cer- 
tificate after  that  date.  In  some  instances,  WFA 
certificates  may  state  on  their  face  that  they  expire 
before  that  date,  in  which  case  the  certificate  may 
not  be  used  by  the  purchaser  or  accepted  by  the 
supplier  after  the  expiration  date  appearing  on  the 
certificate. 

Issued  this  25th  day  of  November,   1944. 
WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD, 

(Signed)  By  J.  Joseph  Whelan, 

Recording,   Secretary. 


Preliminary  Sugar  Statistics  for  First 
Ten  Months  of  1944 


Distribution  of  sugar  by  the  primary  distributors 
in  the  United  States  in  October  and  during  January- 
October,  1944,  compiled  from  weekly  data  submitted 
by  distributors,  as  compared  with  final  figures  for 
the  corresponding  period  of   1943,  was  as  follows: 

19441  J943 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Oct.         Jan.-Oct.  Oct.         Jan.-Oct. 

Refiners... 485,785     4,739,844  428,853     3,878,254 

Beet  Processors 111,925       971,047  103,928     1,346,080 

Importers 42,606        440,445  62,371        430,398 

Mainland  Cane  Mills 4,148          96,042  6,169          92,804 

Total 644,464     6,247,378        601,321     5,747,536 

Deliveries  for  Export 8,287        273,891  28,992        389,507 

For  consumption  in  continental 

U.  S 636,177     5,973,487        572,329     5,358,029 

Stocks  reported  by  the  distributors  as  of  November  4,  1944,  as  compared 
with  final  October  31,  1943,  stocks  were  as  follows: 

1944'  1943 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Refiners  raws2 228,379        392,404 

Refiners  refined 85,835        158,856 

Beet  Processors 347,293        466,352 

Importers 12,187        102,569 

Mainland  Cane  Mills 2,3273         21,130 

Total '._ 676,021     1,141,311 

1  Preliminary. 

2  Includes  38,302  tons  of  sugar  in  Continental  U.  S.  but  reported  by  refiners 

as  in  stock  on  October  31,  1943,  and  a  comparable  item  for  1944. 

3  Direct-consumption  sugar  only. 


•  ••  ****** 
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Consumer  Group  Makes  Recommendation 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 


Among  the  many  Industry  Committees  which  have 
been  created  to  advise  and  co-operate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment on  an  industry  basis,  is  the  Food  Industry 
War  Committee.  This  Committee  has  submitted  a 
report  on  the  sugar  situation  which  deserves  to  receive 
the  attention  and  study  of  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  consumers  and  producers  of 
sugar. 

The  report  is  apparently  the  result  of  a  very  thor- 
ough inquiry  into  the  production  and  distribution  of 
sugar.  It  contains  tables  (1)  on  stocks,  indicated 
new-crop  production  and  stock  replenishment  in  Con- 
tinental United  States  from  October  1944  through 
September  1945;  (2)  prospective  supplies  and  indi- 
cated sources  of  supply;  (3)  probable  distribution  of 
each  source  of  supply;  (4)  stock  position  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1945. 

Great  significance  will  naturally  be  given  by  all 
who  read  this  report,  to  the  emphasis  which  the 
Committee  places  upon  the  two  major  causes  of  cur- 
rent shortages  of  sugar,  stated  to  be  "inadequate  as- 
signment of  ships  to  bring  in  raw  sugar  that  is 
able  in  the  off-shore  areas,  and  insufficient 
tinental  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar". 


From   war   to  war,   domestic   producers   have 
upon  Congress  and  upon  national  administrations 
importance  of   Continental   production,   which    always 
becomes    perfectly    apparent   in    war    time.      For   rea- 


sons which  have  never  been  fully  explained,  certain 
Government  officials  have  sought  to  minimize  this 
fact  and  to  have  it  appear  that  the  sugar  industry 
is  only  engaged  in  "special  pleading".  Now,  we  have 
in  the  Food  Industry  War  Committee  a  consumer 
group  whose  primary  interest  in  sugar  is  to  buy  it 
at  a  low  price  and  in  adequate  quantity.  Food  man- 
ufacturers are  buyers  and  consumers  of  sugar  who 
are  always  conscious  of  prices;  therefore,  when  they 
recognize  and  publicly  declare  that  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  Continental  United  States  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  — ■  in  addition  to  securing  an  ade- 
quate assignment  of  ships  to  bring  in  sugar  from 
off-shore  areas — we  certainly  have  the  best  evidence 
from  an  unimpeachable   source. 

In  the  old  days  preceding  World  War  I  and  for 
several  years  thereafter,  there  were  so-called  Consum- 
er Committees  who  preached  about  the  advantages  of 
getting  more  foreign  sugar  cheaper.  These  groups 
were  exposed  in  each  case  as  having  been  formed  by 
foreign  investors  or  banking  interests  who  financed 
the  employment  of  high-priced  lawyers   and  publicity 

ents,  functioning  under  some  "consumer"  name. 
In    1944  we  note   encouragement   for  the   future, 
1  bgjause  we  find   real  consumers  and  large  buyers  of 
ar  submitting  recommendations  to  improve  condi- 

ns  with  respect  to  the  production  and  distribution 
of  sugar  within  the  United  States.  The  report  of 
the  Food  Industry  War  Committee  is  signed  by  offi- 
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cials  of  five  well-known  manufacturers  whose  products 
contain  sugar  and  have  wide  distribution. 

Their  recommendations,  as  a  whole,  can  be  said 
to  be  broadly  sound  and  constructive  from  the  stand- 
point of  consumer,  of  producer,  and  of  Government. 

Concerning  Louisiana   sugar,   the   report   says: 

"Production  of  mainland  cane  sugar — the  cane 
sugar  grown  in  the  United  States — can  be  increased 
under  war  conditions  only  with  Government  assistance 
in  the  way  of  financial  support  programs  that  would 
facilitate  the  obtaining  of  adequate  labor  by  growers 
for  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  crops.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  done  this  for  the  present  crops.  With 
favorable  weather  and  continued  Government  sup- 
port, increased  production  is  expected  for  the  1945-46 
crops. 

"We  recommend  also  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  need  of  priorities  for  essential  equipment  and 
material  needed  by  processors." 

The  general  recommendations  are: 

Unless  constructive  action  is  taken  quickly  by  all 
Government  agencies  having  any  responsibility  for 
formulating  sugar  policies,  we  face  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult situation  in  distribution  of  sugar  to  the  consum- 
ers of  the  United  States  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1945. 

1.  The  most  vital  need  is  that  action  be  taken 
at  once  to  provide  adequate  shipping  to  bring  in  raw 
sugar  so  that  refineries  can  operate  at  uninterrupted 
capacity. 

2.  All  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage 
maximum  sugar  production  in  the  United  States  in 
1945   for  which  ocean  shipping  is  not  required 

3  Increased  production  in  off-shore  areas  should 
be  stimulated  to  provide  increased  sugar  for   1946. 

4.  The  Government  should  give  domestic  refiners 
assistance  on  manpower  and  necessary  equipment 
priorities. 

5.  The  present  rationing  and  allocation  program 
should  be  revamped  so  that  it  can  be  administered 
more  effectively,  thereby  avoiding  loos'e  and  illegal 
distribution  of  sugar. 

6.  No  sugar  should  be  diverted  to  high  test  mo- 
lasses to  make  industrial,  alcohol. 

Besides  the  six  major  recommendations  set  forth 
above,  the  Committee  makes  six  additional  recom- 
mendations that  supplement  the  earlier  proposals: 

1.  Governmental  agencies  charged  with  sugar  con- 
trol should  measure,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the 
over-all  supply  of  sugar  for  1945,  including  the  carry- 
over. 

2.  Similarly  these  government  agencies  should 
agree  on  realistic  estimates  of  our  requirements,  tak- 
ing into  account  administrative  problems  in  control- 
ing  sugar  distribution.  For  example,  in  1944  sugar 
deliveries  are  running  about  750,000  tons  above  orig- 
inal estimates   of  requirements. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  Armed  Forces  study 
their  requirements  carefully  so  they  will  be  certain 
to  have  a  sufficient  quantity,  but  avoid  building  up 
a   needlessly  high   stock  pile. 

4.  Government  agencies  should  measure  our  do- 
mestic sugar  needs  carefully  before  assigning  sugar 
for  distribution  to  our  allies,  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  (UNRRA)  and 
Lend-Lease.  While  the  objective  of  supplying  sugar 
to  these  groups  is  commendable,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  done  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  the 
United  States  consumers  of  sugar  and  sweetened  prod- 
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ucts.     Domestic  consumption,  under  the  rationing  sys- 
tems,  already   has   been   drastically   curtailed. 

5.  We  should  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  bringing 
refined  sugar  to  the  United  States  for  trans-shipment 
abroad.  We  should  utilize  the  refining  capacity  in 
Cuba  for  direct  shipment  from  Cuba  to  its  final  desti- 
nation for  at  least  a  portion  of  Army,  Lend-Lease 
and  UNRRA  sugar  requirements.  Also  raw  sugar 
supplies  might  be  sent  direct  to  North  Africa,  France 
or   Belgium    for   refining. 

6.  We  should  make  certain  that  every  possible 
pound  of  European  beet  sugar  production  is  utilized 
to  lighten  the  relief  load  on  Western  Hemisphere 
sugar   supplies. 


Information  From  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists  Association 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists'  Association  decided  on  December 
1,  1944,  to  establish  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly 
Bulletin  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  association  mem- 
bers. The  following  articles  are  taken  from  the  first 
Bulletin   issued  bv  the  Association: 


Too  Much  Cultivation? 

■{From  Australian  Sugar  Journal,  Vol.  34,  p.  5. 
Aug.   14,   1944) 

In  all  settled  countries  innumerable  field  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  artificial  fertilizers  and 
the  number  of  such  tests  is  still  increasing,  but  ex- 
periments in  cultivation  were  hardly  ever  made;  yet 
the  costs  of  cultivation  are  the  heaviest  single  item  in 
the  farmer's  budget  and  far  exceed  those  of  artificial 
manuring.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  on  the  matter  of  cultivation. 
With  the  cane-grower,  deep  cultivation  has  always 
been  somewhat  a  religion.  In  the  early  thirties  the 
Bundaberg  Experiment  Station  set  out  to  determine 
whether  deep  cultivation  would  increase  crop  produc- 
tion. After  ploughing  to  twelve  inches  the  land  was 
subsoiled  in  every  plough  furrow  to  a  total  depth  of 
20  inches  by  means  of  a  tractor-drawing  single  type 
subsoiler.  Portions  of  the  block  were  not  subsoiled. 
A  plant  and  two  ratoon  crops  were  grown  and  the 
total  production  for  the  three  crops  on  the  subsoil 
area  was  63.3  tons  per  acre  against  61.7  tons  per 
acre  for  the  non-subsoiled;  the  increase  of  1.6  tons 
per  acre  was  not  significant  and  did  not  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  subsoiling  of  this  particular  soil  type. 

About  the  same  time  a  different  type  of  trial  was 
laid  down  on  the  same  Experiment  Station.  In  this 
experiment  it  was  hoped  to  demonstrate  the  relative 
values  of  normal  scarifying  practice  as  against  no 
scarifying;  in  the  latter  treatment  weeds  were  con- 
trolled by  the  hoe,  but  the  soil  was  not  disturbed  by 
any  implement.  When  the  crop  was  eventually  har- 
vested it  was  found  that  the  normally  sacrificed  area 
produced  36.5  tons  per  acre,  while  the  area  which 
had  not  seen  an  implement  cut  37.6  tons  per  acre. 
This  increase  is  again  not  significant,  but  proves  that 
the  saving  in  cultivation  costs  did  not  adversely  affect 
the  crop. 

Slowly  but  surely  investigators  are  drawing  to  the 
conclusion  that  crop  yields  are  remarkably  insensi- 
tive to  variations  in  cultivation.  The  experiments 
quoted  above  are  full  scale  trials  and  cannot  be  dis- 


missed on  grounds  that  they  would  not  apply  to  prac- 
tical field  conditions. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  at  Rothamsted 

on  i  he  interrow  cultivation  of  root  crops,  in  which  the 
minimum  hoeings  necessary  to  keep  down  the  worst 
of  the  weeds  have  been  compared  with  a  greater 
number  of  hoeings.  For  a  number  of  years  the  re- 
sult of  the  extra  hoeings  was  either  no  increase  in  the 
crop  or,  more  often,  a  significant  reduction  in  yield, 
a  result  due  in  all  probability  to  the  inevitable  dam- 
age done  on  shallow  feeding  roots.  In  some  later 
experiments  an  increased  yield  has  been  traced  to 
one  hoeing  done  in  the  early  stages  of  the  crop.  It 
suggests  that  farm  and  garden  crops  are  specially 
sensitive  to  weed  competition  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  that  one  hoeing  then  is  worth  many 
afterwards. 

R.  T.  Gibbens. 


Red  Rot  in  Windrowed  Sugar  Cane 

/.  L.  Forbes,  P.  J.  Mills  and  P.  D.  Dxaickleman,  in 
Sugar  Bulletin,  Volume  22  (1944)  No.  18, 
pp.  148-149 
When  the  fall  planting  season  in  Louisiana  is  ab- 
normally wet  and  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  the  spring, 
use  must  be  made  of  seed  cane  that  has  been  over- 
wintered in  windrows.  This  is  done  by  placing  the 
cane  stalks,  with  adhering  leaves  and  tops,  in  the 
middles  of  the  cane  rows  and  covering  them  with  two 
furrows  of  a  turning  plow.  A  number  or  varieties 
were  windrowed  in  this  manner  and  subsequently 
examined  for  the  presence  of  red  rot.  In  this  respect 
the  C.  P.  varieties  29/120,  33/310  and  29/103  are 
almost  perfect  windrowing  canes  for  seed  purposes; 
the  varieties  29/116,  33/425,  29/320  and  36/105  are 
considered  satisfactory;  33/243  and  34/120  are  suscep- 
tible to  red  rot.  The  Co.  varieties  290  and  281  def- 
initely are  not  windrowing  canes   for  seed  purposes. 

E.  C.  Simon. 


Sugarcane  Varieties  of  South  Africa 

The  following  table  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr. 
H.  H.  Dodds  in  the  June  1944  issue  of  The  South 
African  Sugar  Journal  gives  the  percentage  distribu- 
tion  of  the  crop   by   varieties   during   recent  years. 


Percent  of  total  crop 

Variety 

1943-44 

1942-43 

1941-42 

1940-41 

1939-40 

1938-39 

Uba 

6.50 

11.1 

16.6 

23.2 

30.2 

32.2 

Co.  281 

64.40 

52.4 

42.4 

37 . 5 

28.3 

21.0 

Co.  290 

11.28 

19.1 

26 . 5 

28.2 

30 . 0 

35.0 

Co.  301 

14.06 

10.6 

5.9 

3.3 

2.4 

0.3 

P  O.J.  2725  and 

P.O.J.  2878 

3.76 

6.8 

8.6 

7.S 

9.1 

113 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Co.  290  has  been  on 
the  down  grade.  In  this  regard  Dodds  states:  "It 
(Co.  290)  proved  very  susceptible  to  red  rot  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  is  not  very  adaptable  to  some  of  the 
exigencies  that   may  arise  in   harvesting  the   crop." 

Co.  281  now  the  dominant  variety  has  remained 
free  of  mosaic  with  the  exception  of  one  infected  stool 
recently  discovered.  Samples  of  the  infected  leaves 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Brandes  in  Washington  who  diag- 
nosed the  disease  as  a  mild  form  of  mosaic.  Should 
this  disease  spread  in  Co.  281,  South  Africa  may 
repeat  Louisiana's  experience  with  the  variety. 

R.  T.  Gibbens. 
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Hybrid  Corn 


Ration-Free  Sugar 


With  the  growing  extension  of  hybrid  corn  growing 
in  Louisiana  and  the  beginning  of  mechanical  har- 
vesting of  this  crop  here  the  following  data  copied 
from  Crop  Production,  1935  edition  by  Hughes  and 
Henson  should  prove  interesting  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

"368.  Adaptation  with  Reference  to  Insect  Pests. 
The  variety  of  corn  best  suited  to  a  locality  may  be 
dependent  upon  other  factors  than  maturity  or  ability 
to  yield.  The  relation  of  shuck  cover  to  insect  infes- 
tation in  the  field  in  southern  states  has  been  report- 
ed by  Kyle.  The  per  cent  of  the  ears  infested  with 
weevils  was  as  follows:  a  poor  shuck  covering,  52; 
good  shuck  cover  with  worm  holes,  38;  a  good  shuck 
cover  without  worm  holes,  9.  The  three  groups  of  ear 
types  infested  with  beetles  was  96,  93,  and  56  per 
cent,  respectively.  When  the  shucks  extended  4  to 
6  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the  ear,  the  per  cent  of 
weevil  infestation  in  the  field  was  9;  2  to  3  inches 
22;  no  extension,  100  per  cent  weevil  infested.  After 
being  in  storage  for  10  months,  ears  having  poor 
shuck  cover  had  97  per  cent  infestation  with  weevil 
and  100  per  cent  with  beetles;  good  shuck  cover  with 
worm  holes,  55  per  cent  weevil  infestation  and  100 
per  cent  beetle  infestation;  good  shuck  cover  without 
worm  holes,  4  per  cent  weevil  infestation  and  75  per 
cent  beetle  infestation. 

Dungan  and  Burlison  report  that  Mohawk,  Black- 
hawk  and  Champion  White  Pearl  grades  as  100  per 
cent  in  yield  and  Reid  Yellow  Dent  75  per  cent,  as 
an  average  for  an  8-year  period  on  the  Alhambra 
field  in  southern  Illinois  where  there  are  frequent  and 
serious  infestations  with  the  chinch  bug;  while  at 
Urbana,  where  the  infestation  is  not  serious,  Reid 
Yellow  Dent  ranked  as  100  per  cent  in  yield  and 
Champion  White  Pearl  as  90  per  cent. 

E.  C.  Simon. 


Disposal  of  Government  Surplus  Property 

A  number  of  members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  requested  us  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  government  owned  property  which 
could  be  used  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.  The 
following  communication  outlines  the  policy  of  dis- 
posing of  all  government  owned  surplus  property 
through  regular  trade  channels  and  not  directly  to 
consumers:    {Editor's  note) 

"This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  request 
to  receive  notification  of  availability  of  govern- 
ment owned  property  as  it  is  declared  surplus. 

"We  regret  our  inability  to  comply  with  your 
request  as  policy  provides  for  sale  of  this  prop- 
erty through  regular  trade  channels  and  not  di- 
rectly to  consumers.  Notification  of  such  sales 
would  therefore  prove  of  no  value  and  eliminat- 
ing such  'mailings'  will  effect  great  savings  in 
time   and   manpower  to  our   Government. 

"We  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  you 
contact  your  dealer  for  the  surplus  merchandise 
you  wish  to  purchase." 

Office  of  Surplus  Property. 


Following  publication  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin  of  No- 
vember 15  of  "PROCEDURE  FOR  FARMER  TO 
SECURE  RATION-FREE  SUGAR  we  have  had  a 
number  of  inquiries,  whether  the  sugarcane  grower 
could  secure  his  sugar  from  a  factory  or  producer  other 
than  the  one  to  which  he  delivered  his  sugarcane,  and 
also  inquiries  were  directed  at  the  price  to  be  charged 
for  the  sugar. 

For  your  information  and  guidance  I  am  reproduc- 
ing the  following  telegrams  which  I  think  clear  the 
situation:    {Editor's  note) 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
December  7,   1944 

C.  J.  Bourg 

510  Union  Trust  Building 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 

UNDER  OPA  REVISED  R03  MUST  PRO- 
DUCER OF  SUGARCANE  SECURE  HIS 
SUGAR  FROM  THE   FACTORY  WHERE 
HE  DELIVERS  HIS  SUGARCANE  ONLY? 
WHAT  PRICE  CAN  THE  FACTORY  CHARGE 
FOR  THE  SUGAR?    PLEASE  TRY  TO  GET 
THE  ANSWERS  FROM  OPA  AND  WIRE  ME 
TODAY.  Marcel  J.  Voorhies. 


Washington,    D.    C. 

December   7,    1944 
M.  J.  Voorhies 
414  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana 

RETEL  GROWER  MUST  SECURE  SUGAR 
FROM  FACTORY  TO  WHICH  HE  DELIVERS 
SUGARCANE.     PRICE  ESTABLISHED  RPS  60 
AMENDMENT  13  WHICH  IS  CEILING  FOR 
TYPE  OF  SUGAR  PRODUCED  LESS 
FEDERAL  TAX.  C.  J.  Bourg. 


Application  for  the  ration-free  sugar  must  be  made 
on  Form  2  (Sugar)  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
factories  will  supply  the  growers  with  the  necessary 
copies  of  this  form  upon  request. 


Planning  Production  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  Crop 

With  the  end  of  the  harvesting  season  rapidly  ap- 
proaching attention  is  being  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  1945  Louisiana  sugarcane  crop.  This  is 
the  time  of  the  year  when  the  1945  production  activi- 
ties should  be  planned  in  advance  and  the  "must 
work"  listed  so  that  proper  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  favorable  working  weather.  To  this  end  we  are 
reproducing  below  the  counsel  and  recommendations 
of  the  Experiment  Stations  (State  and  Federal)  pub- 
lished in  Extension  Circular  151: 

"Drainage: 

The  first  essential  factor  for  successful  sugarcane 
cultivation  under  South  Louisiana  conditions  is  good 
drainage.     This  must  be  constantly  kept  in   mind. 

The  drainage  system  should  never  suffer  from 
neglect." 
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"Cultivation — Early  Work 

When    we    begin    to    cultivate    our    crops,    the    first 
operation  consists  in  wrapping  the  middles.     This  can 
be  done  at  the  will  of  the  planter.     It  should  be  done 
deeply    and    thoroughly    because    we    are    rapidly    ap- 
proaching the  time  when  no  more  plowing  should  be 
allowed.     But  the  off-bar  furrow  should  not   be   run 
until  the  cane  has  clearly  shown  that  it  is  approach- 
ing the  stage  when  we  can  expect  it  to  come  up  to  a 
stand.     This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  stubble 
canes.     It  is  true  because  in  running  the  off-bar  fur- 
row   the    greater    portion    of    the    old    root    system    is 
pruned.      Experiments    have    shown    conclusively   that 
this  old   root  system   functions   in   feeding  the  young 
cane    until    it    has    established    its    own    root    system, 
and    for   that    reason,    as    much    of    it    as    is    possible 
should  be  left  intact  as  late  in  the  season  as  is  prac- 
ticable.     In    many    instances,    even    before    wrapping 
the  middles  of  stubble,  it  is  well  to  sink  the  old  mid- 
dles   deeply.      After    a    wet   harvest   when    the   wagon 
wheels  have  driven   quantities  of  cane   flags   into  the 
ground,   this   is    a    particularly   good    practice   because 
the  plow  brings  those  old  tops  into  contact  with   air 
and    hastens    their    decomposition.      The    use    of    the 
plant  cane  scraper  or  the  stubble  shaver  is  optional. 
These    are    two    implements    capable    of    doing    good 
work  and  of  saving  much  money  when  properly  used. 
Neither  of  them  should  be  used  as  a  habit.     On  the 
other  hand,  they  should  be  employed  judiciously  and 
intelligently.   If  the   plant  cane   scraper   is   used   after 
much  of  the  cane  has  come  up,  the  scraper  will   un- 
doubtedly  break   many   of  the   young   canes    back  to 
the   mother   stalk.   And   while   germination    will    come 
again  from  such  broken  canes,  it  will  be  delayed  and 
often   is   delayed    until    after    so    much    soil    has    been 
brought  back  to  the  drill  that  these  weaklings  never 
see    day-light.    The    stubble    shaver    should    never    be 
used    until    after    a    thorough    examination    to    deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  eyes  on  the  root  stock.     If 
examination  shows  the  eyes  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
root   stock   to   be   good,   then   there    is    no    danger    of 
losing    a    stand    by    shaving    stubble.      On    the    other 
hand,   if   the   winter   has    been   such    as   to   cause   the 
lower   end   of   the   root   stock   to   die,    shaving   of   the 
upper  eyes  may  destroy  from  1/3  to  1/2  of  the  good 
eyes  remaining,  and  may  result  in  gappy  stands. 

The  sled  type  shaver  is  not  well  suited  to  the  new 
varieties  of  cane  which  we  are  now  growing.  It 
tends  to  split  the  stubbles  and  even  pull  them  out 
of  the  ground.  The  opposing  disc  and  the  newly  de- 
veloped single  disc,  when  kept  in  good  mechanical 
condition,  and  particularly  when  power  driven,  make 
a  clean  cut  with  but  little  damage.  In  using  a  me- 
chanical scraper  on  plant  cane,  this  operation  has  to 
be  planned  for  by  covering  the  seed  cane  to  a  depth 
of  four  inches.  Where  seed  cane  is  covered  only  two 
inches,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  run  the  scraper 
without  doing  serious  damage  to  the  seed  cane.  After 
running  the  mechanical  scraper,  all  fields  should  be 
examined  to  see  that  no  portion  of  them  has  been  left 
with  the  cane  too  deeply  covered.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  run  a  hoe  gang  behind  a  scraper  to  cover 
exposed  seed  cane  as  well  as  remove  extra  soil  where 
the  seed  cane  has  been  left  covered  to  too  great  a 
depth.  Not  more  than  two  inches  of  soil  should  be 
left  after  this  operation.  Much  of  the  unsatisfactory 
stands,  in  the  case  of  C.P.  28-19,  C.P.  29-320  and  Co. 
281,  and  other  varieties  are  due  to  improper  removal 
of  excess  soil  in  the  early   spring." 


"Stubble  Digger 

The  stubble  digger  is  a  tool  which  can  be  dispensed 
with  especially  in  the  case  of  very  favorable  weather 
conditions.  When  used  it  should  be  run  early  in  the 
season  to  spade  the  soil  around  the  stubble  before 
germination  has  developed  to  any  considerable  extent. 
If  this  tool  is  run  over  cane  which  is  germinal  h 
freely,  it  will  break  main'  of  the  young  sprouts; 
whereas,  if  it  is  run  early,  it  will  save  much  hand 
work  and  insure  earlier  germination  of  the  stubble 
crop.  The  matter  of  following  the  stubble  digger  with 
a  hoe  gang  is  purely  optional.  In  the  case  of  a  late 
spring  it  is  usually  a  very   profitable  procedure." 

"Fertilizers 

On  the  average,  following  heavy  crops  of  summer 
legumes,  turned  under,  no  fertilizer  has  been  found 
necessary  for  maximum  yields  of  plant  cane  where 
good  soil  management  practices  arc  followed.  First 
and  second  year  stubble  crops  give  paying  yield  re- 
sponses from  applications  up  to  36#  of  nitrogen  per 
acre. 

Our  source  of  nitrogen  tests  carried  out  for  many 
years  show  that  sugar  cane,  due  to  its  long  growing 
season,  is  able  to  utilize  successfully  several  different 
sources  of  nitrogen  giving  comparatively  the  same  re- 
turns per  pound  of  nitrogen  applied.  Our  recommen- 
dation in  the  past  has  been  for  growers  to  purchase 
that  form  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  which  could  be 
purchased  at  the  cheapest  cost  per  pound  of  nitrogen. 
Due  to  competitive  costs,  calcium  cyanamid  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  were  extensively  used.  In  out- 
work, nitrate  of  soda,  cal  nitro,  sulphate  _ of  ammonia, 
calcium  nitrate,  urea  and  calcium  cyanamid  have  given 
comparative  yields  when  an  equal  number  of  pounds 
of  nitrogen  of  each  source  was  used. 

With  the  scarcity  of  nitrogenous  materials  due  to 
the  war,  we  recommend  the  purchase  of  those  sources 
of  nitrogen  which  are  available  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  fill  nitrogen  needs.  Either  of  the  several  sources 
of  nitrogen  listed   above   may   be   used. 

Work  in  the  western  section  of  the  sugar  district 
(parishes  of  St.  Mary,  Iberia,  Vermilion,  Lafayette, 
and  St.  Landry),  shows  that  on  some  soil  types  the 
fertilizing  elements,  phosphorus  and  potash,  seem  nec- 
essary for  maximum  yields  of  sugarcane.  In  this  area 
on  the  older  soil  types  which  have  become  acid  due 
to  weathering,  nitrogenous  fertilizers  which  leave  an 
acid  residue  in  the  soil  are  not  desirable.  The  county 
agent  in  each  of  the  parishes  of  the  western  section 
should  be  consulted  by  the  growers  of  that  parish  for 
specific   fertilizer   recommendations." 

Sugarcane  Diseases 

Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  L.S.U. 

There  are  four  important  diseases  of  sugarcane, 
mosaic,  red  rot,  root  rot,  and  chlorotic  streak. 

Red  Rot  and  Root  Rot.  Losses  from  these  diseases 
can  be  reduced  by  planting  the  varieties  that  show 
some  resistance.  Varieties  which  are  suspectiblc,  such 
as  C.P.  33-243  should  only  be  planted  under  condi- 
tions recommended  by  the  Experiment  Station. 
Losses  can  also  be  decreased  by  improving  the  drain- 
age  of   the    fields. 

Mosaic.  Two  of  the  commercial  varieties  o!  sugar- 
cane, Co.  281  and  Co.  290,  are  highly  suspectible  to 
mosaic.  Since  no  satisfactory  substitutes  have  been 
produced  to  replace  these  varieties  in  certain  areas  of 
the  State,  it  is  necessary  to  control  mosaic  if  satisfac- 
tory crops   are  to  be   grown.      Roguing  of  seed  plots 
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is  generally  practiced  in  the  principal  Co.  290  areas 
of  the  sugarcane  belt  and  consequently  mosaic  has 
been  practically  cleaned  up  in  these  areas.  As  a 
result,  crop  production  has  been  increased  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  per  cent.  However  there  are 
still  many  areas  where  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  mosaic  problem  in  Co.  290.  If  this  problem 
is  given  serious  consideration  by  County  Agents,  the 
disease  should  be  brought  under  control.  The  con- 
trol of  mosaic  in  Co.  281,  while  more  difficult,  can  be 
accomplished  if  seed  plots,  planted  with  relatively 
mosaic-free  seed  and  rogued  systematically,  are  used. 
The  all  important  thing  in  the  control  of  mosaic  by 
roguing  in  these  two  suspectible  varieties  are:  (1) 
Begin  with  seed  cane  that  has  less  than  5%  of  the 
stalks  mosaic  diseased.  (2)  Systematic  roguing,  be- 
ginning in  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  mosaic  can  be  def- 
initely detected  in  the  young  plants,  and  continuing 
regularly  throughout  the  summer  months  at  about 
ten-day  intervals.  The  seed  pieces  from  which  mosaic 
plants  have  developed  should  be  dug  out.  Of  course, 
seed  plots  should  be  well  isolated,  one-half  mile  if 
possible,   from    mosaic-diseased   cane    of    any   variety. 

Chlorotic  Streak.  There  are  two  methods  of  con- 
trolling this  disease  in  seed  plots:  (1)  Using  water 
treated   seed  stock,   and    (2)    using   rogued   seed. 

The  hot  water  treatment  (52°  C.  for  20  minutes) 
eliminates  the  disease  from  cane  stalks  and  it  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Experiment  Station  that  this 
method  be  used  in  establishing  seed  plots  of  sus- 
ceptible varieties  like  C.P.  29-320  and  others  in  which 
the  disease  is  present.  Where  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able for  "dipping"  the  seed  cane,  chlorotic-streak  free 
cane  should  be  selected  for  planting  seed  plots.  Chlo- 
rotic streak  has  been  controlled  in  seed  plots  by 
roguing  on  several  properties.  Knowing  the  potential 
damage  that  chlorotic  streak  can  do  in  susceptible 
varieties,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  only 
disease-free    seed    cane    for    planting    purposes. 

The  following  information  on  the  control  of  mosaic 
and  chlorotic  streak  has  been  taken  from  published 
articles  by  the  pathologists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1One  of  the  most  important  points  and,  incidentally, 
one  of  the  hardest  to  impress  upon  sugarcane  farm- 
ers, is  the  value  of  planting  mosaic-free  seed  regard- 
less of  the  secondary  spread  into  the  planted  cane. 
Most  growers  feel  that  of  mosaic  spreads  into  their 
fields  they  have  lost  all  the  effort  expended  in  secur- 
ing healthy  seed.  Such  is  not  true,  however,  because 
from  the  standpoint  of  sugar  produced,  the  important 
thing  is  to  start  with  healthy  seed.  .  The  advantage 
of  better  stands  and  increased  vigor  secured  from 
planting  mosaic-free  seed  carry  over  into  1st  and  2nd 
stubble  crops,  even  though  secondary  spread  may 
bring  the  percentage  of  mosaic  up  to  50  or  75  in  the 
plant  cane  crop.  It  is  important,  therefore,  if  either 
of  these  varieties,  Co.  281  or  Co.  290,  is  to  be  planted, 
to  expend  every  effort  to  secure  mosaic-free  planting 
material. 

A  second  point  that  should  be  emphasized  is  the 
necessity  for  starting  to  rogue  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  spring.  The  best  success  will  be  secured  if  plant 
cane  is  used. 

Heavy  fertilization  of  seed  plots  is  a  desirable 
practice. 

2Chlorotic  streak  can  be  more  easily  controlled  by 
roguing  seed  plots  of  the  present  commercial  varieties 
than  can  mosaic.     It  is  important  that  fields  with  not 


more  than  5%  infection  be  selected  for  roguing,  and 
that  the  first  roguing  be  made  not  later  than  May. 
At  least  one  more,  and  preferably  two  more  roguings 
should  be  made  in  June.  Roguing  during  the  summer 
when  the  cane  is  tall  is  more  difficult  and  expensive, 
and  if  a  good  job  has  been  done  in  May  and  June, 
probably  should  not  be  necessary.  A  final  survey  of 
the  rogued  plots  before  planting  time  in  the  fall  is 
desirable,  at  which  time  an  additional  roguing  may  be 
made  if  diseased  plants  are  found. 

C.P.'s  28-19,  29-103,  29-120,  29-320,  and  34-120  are 
susceptible  to  chlorotic  streak,  and  inspection  of  fields 
of  these  varieties  to  be  used  for  seed  is  recommended 
in  areas  where  chlorotic  streak  is  known  to  occur,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  roguing  is  desirable. 

Recommendations   for  a  Sugarcane  Borer 
Control  Program  in  Louisiana 

A.  L.  Dugas 

A  number  of  very  definite  recommendations  for 
the  control  of  sugarcane  borer  have  resulted  from 
many  years  of  extensive  observations  and  experi- 
mental research.  All  of  these  recommendations  fit 
into  a  borer  control  program,  which  appears  essential 
for  the  successful  control  of  the  borer. 

The  following  recommendations  are  considered  in 
the  order  in  which  they  should  be  applied  during  the 
year  and  are  grouped  according  to  the  purpose  which 
they  accomplish: 

Recommendations 

To  Destroy  Overwintering  Borers. 

1.  Burn  trash,  cane  pieces,  tops,  grasses,  etc.,  thor- 

oughly. 
Cane  trash  left  in  the  fields  during  harvest  is  by 
far  the  most  important  source  of  borer  infestation  the 
following  spring.  A  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
burn  all  trash  and  clean  up  the  fields  as  thoroughly 
as    possible. 

2.  Shave  summer  planted  cane  and  burn  shaved- 
off  plants. 

After  the  plants  have  been  killed-down  by  cold, 
they  should  be  shaved-off,  preferably  in  late  Febru- 
ary, and  the  shaved-off  plants  burned. 

To  Control  First  Generation  Borers. 

3.  Dust  cane  with  cryolite. 

First  generation  dusting  is  recommended  for  treat- 
ment of  an  entire  plantation;  for  heavily  infested 
areas  from  which  there  may  be  a  substantial  spread 
of  borers  into  adjoining  areas;  and  for  smaller  areas 
with  a  localized  infestation. 

Dust  four  times  at  weekly  intervals,  beginning 
with  the  first  emergence  of  young  borers.  Apply 
dust  at  rate  of  about  8  pounds  per  acre  per  applica- 
tion with  a  power  machine,  and  10  pounds  with  a 
hand  gun,  while  the  air  is  quiet  and  dew  is  on  the 
plants,  which  is  usually  between  6  p.  m.  and  9  a.  m. 

4.  Cut  out  or  rogue  dead  hearts. 

The  roguing  of  dead  hearts  is  recommended  for 
areas  with  a  light  infestation,  and  as  a  follow-up  of 
dusting  to  destroy  any  borer  which  may  have  sur- 
vived the  dusting  treatment. 

5.  Cut  out  and  destroy  heavily  infested  early  corn. 
Heavily  infested  early  corn  should  be  cut  and  fed 

to  livestock  or  otherwise  destroyed  before  there  is   a 
movement  of  moths  into  adjoining  cane. 
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To  Control  Second  Generation  Borers 

6.  Release  Trichogramma. 

Releases  should  not  be  made  with  the  idea  of 
replacing  dusting,  but  to  maintain  the  parasite  popu- 
lation at  the  highest  possible  population  and  thereby 
increase  its  usefulness  in  supporting  all  other  control 
practices. 

7.  Dust  cane  with  cryolite. 

Dusting  for  second  generation  is  recommended  for 
smaller  areas,  such  as  seed  plots  or  only  a  part  or 
parts  of  infested  areas,  where  there  is  danger  of  re- 
infestation  from  adjacent  untreated  cane. 

Four  applications  at  weekly  intervals,  beginning 
with  the  first  emergence  of  borers,  are  necessary. 
Apply  cryolite  at  the  rate  of  about  10  pounds  per 
acre  per  application. 

To  Insure  Good  Stands  and  Healthy   Plant   Cane. 

8.  Plant  borer-free  cane. 

Select  seed  cane  as  lightly  infested  as  possible,  and 
protect  seed   plots   from   borer  injury. 

To  Decrease  Number  oj  Borers  Entering  Hibernation 

9.  Cut  cane  at  ground  level. 
In   harvesting,  canes  should  be  cut  at  ground  level 

or  just  below  the  ground  level  to  reduce  the  number 
of  borers  overwintering  in  cane  stubble.  This  also 
serves  to  increase  sugar  production. 

10.     Make  thorough  clean-up  during  harvest. 

It  is  far  better  to  harvest  clean  than  to  rely  upon 
burning  after  harvest  to  destroy  material  in  which 
borers  may  be  overwintering. 
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THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 
Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 


A  man  and  a  cart  following  the  cane  loader  may 
pick-up  enough  millable  cane  and  pieces  to  more  than 
pay  for  the  operation,  in  addition  to  decreasing  the 
number  of  borers   entering   hibernation. 

1  Summers,  Eaton  M. 

A  warning  about  mosaic  in  Co.  281 

Sugar  Bulletin,  Vol   II.  No.  23,  Sept.  1,  1033,  pp.  8-9. 

1  Summers,  Baton  M.  and  Rands,  It  1). 

Losses  due  to  planting  of  mosaic  seed  cane. 
Sugar  Bulletin  i:s,  No.  15,  May  1,  1935,  pp.  2-0. 

2  Abbott,  Dr.  E.  V. 

Sutfur  Bulletin  IS  (14):  60-61,  1941. 
Sugar  Bulletin  18  (19):  3-6,  1940 
Sugar  Bulletin  20  (18):  161-165,  1942 


BACK  THE  ATTACK 

Buy 

WAR  BONDS 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale 
INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day:  CA  1891  Night:  AU  1921 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,       -    -       La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

CANE  SLINGS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

CONSOL  OILS 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS 

THOR  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 


STRICTLY*  1  Second  Hand 
Selected ,  thoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 


r/iWmniMi!  r II  sJifcK 


QUALITY   AND    SERVICE    GUARANTEED/ 

/te  HARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  U.S.A. 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Complete  Sugar  Brokerage  Service 
RAW  —  REFINED  FUTURES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,         823  Perdido  Street 

Phones   RA   0618— RA   0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers   and    Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 


American   Bank   Building 


New  Orleans,   La. 


GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  INC, 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 


207  North   Peters  St. 


New  Orleans,   U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and   Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 

Manufacturers    and     Repairers 
of 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


'AERO' 

CYAN  AMID 

AMEI ICAN  CYANAMID  CO, 


30    Rockefeller    Plaza 


New    York 


[INDUSTRIAL  LUBRICANTS 


BACKED   BY    SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS  < 

STANDARD  _OI 


FOR  SUGAR  CANE  FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837  Whitney  Building 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


MANARD    QUALITY    Sugar    Cane 
Blackstrap    MOLASSES 

Use    more    MOLASSES; and   you   will    save    money 

MANARD    QUALITY    is    used    in    YOUR    FEEDS 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal    Bank    Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,   Fittings 

ALL    KINDS   OF   SUGAR    FACTORY    SUPPLIES 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  BROKERS 

456  Marine  Bldg. 
Phone    RAymond  0679  NEW    ORLEANS    12,    LA. 


"serving    the    port    of    new    orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


American  Molasses  Co. 


OF  LOUISIANA 


HIBERNIA    BANK    BLDG. 


NEW    ORLEANS 


Always   In   the   Market  for  All   Grades  of   Molasses 
and    Syrups 

Submit    Your    Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 
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Sugar  Allotment  Reduced 


(Official 

Formal  action  providing  reduced  allotments  to  most 
industrial  users  of  sugar  beginning  with  the  first 
quarter  of  1945  was  announced  on  December  15th  by 
the  Office    of  Price  Administration. 

The  reductions,  effective  January  1,  1945,  will  af- 
fect most  industrial  users  of  sugar.  Sugar  allotments 
to  producers  of  bread,  bakery  and  cereal  products, 
however,  will  continue  unchanged  at  80  per  cent  of 
their  1941  use,  and  allotments  to  makers  of  phar- 
maceuticals will  continue  unchanged  at  125  per  cent 
of  their  1941  use. 

For  all  classes  of  industrial  users,  with  one  ex- 
ception, allotments  of  sugar  are  reduced  from  80  to 
70    per  cent  of  their   1941   use. 

The  reduction,  OPA  said,  is  in  line  with  first  quar- 
ter allocations  of  sugar  for  civilian  use  as  made  by 
the  War  Food  Administration.  U.  S.  sugar  inventories 
it  was  pointed  out  by  WFA,  are  at  a  low  level,  with 
stocks  on  January  1  expected  to  be  about  450,000 
tons  below  those  of  a  year  earlier,  and  military  de- 
mands on  merchant  shipping  during  early  1945  are 
uncertain. 

The  exception  is  in  allotments  for  producers  of 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  marmalade  and  fruit  butter, 
which  will  be  70  per  cent  of  their  1944  use.  These 
industrial  users  will  no  longer  be  granted  "provision- 
al allowances"  of  sugar;  that  is,  allowances  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  units  produced.  Their  1945 
allotments  will  be  based  on  their  use  of  sugar  to  make 
these  items  for  civilian  use  during  the  corresponding 
quarters   of    1944. 

Fruit  packers  will  continue  to  receive  provisional 
allowances  during  the  packing  seasons  beginning 
after  December  3 1   so  that  their  production  will  not 


Release) 

be  reduced,  but  their  average  use  of  sugar  for  each 
case  of  fruit  packed  is  reduced  from  100  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  quantity  used  during  1941.  These 
allowances,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  amount  of  sugar  used  in  1941  per  unit 
of  all  grades  packed,  expressed  in  numbers  of  cases 
containing  24  cans  of  the  No.  2-1/2  size. 

Industrial  users  may  apply  for  their  allotments  at 
the  local  War  Price  and  Rationing  Boards  or  District 
Offices  where  they  are  registered,  beginning  Decem- 
ber 16,  1944. 

Allotments  of  sugar  to  bakers  and  other  producers 
of  cereal  products  are  being  maintained  at  present 
levels  at  the  request  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 
WFA  has  advised  OPA  that  maintenance  in  1945  of 
the  present  level  of  cereal  product  production  is  es- 
sential to  the  accomplishment  of  the  national  food 
program.  WFA  states  that  the  nutritional  basis  for 
this  level  of  allotment  for  cereal  products  is  well  es- 
tablished. 

Similarly,  allotments  for  pharmaceuticals  are  being 
continued  unchanged  at  125  per  cent  of  base  period 
use,  in  order  to  meet  the  continued  heavy  demand 
for  these  health-sustaining  products. 

Since  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  marmalades  and 
fruit  butters  were  in  ample  supply,  they  were  re- 
moved from  rationing  September  17.  There  is  no 
need  at  this  time  of  allowing  an  unlimited  amount  of 
scarce  sugar  for  their  production,  OPA  said. 

\\  hen  applying  for  an  allotment  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1945,  each  industrial  user  producing  jams,  jel- 
lies, preserves,  marmalades  and  fruit  butter  must  file 
a  statement  (OPA  Form  R-315)  with  the  OPA  board 
or  district  office  with  which  his  industrial  user  estab- 
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lishment  is  registered.  This  statement  must  show  the 
amount  of  sugar  used  at  his  establishment  in  each 
quarter  of  1944  for  producing  such  products.  He  is 
not  to  include  any  amount  of  sugar  used  in  these 
products  that  he  delivered  to  certain  designated  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Army  and  Navy,  authorized  to  re- 
place the  sugar. 

However,  an  industrial  user  producing  these  prod- 
ucts may  apply  for  his  sugar  allotment  between  De- 
cember 15  and  January  5,  giving  information  regard- 
ing the  amount  used  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1944,  and  he  will  be  issued  50  per  cent  of  his  allot- 
ment. The  remainder  of  the  allotment  and  allotments 
for  subsequent  periods,  will  be  issued  only  after  he 
furnishes  OPA  with  the  required  information  covering 
his  use  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1944,  and  has  ac- 
counted for  the  sugar  which  he  obtained  during  1944 
to  make  these  products. 

If  he  applies  after  January  5,  he  will  still  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  this  information.  However,  in  that 
event  the  allotment  he  receives  will  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  part)  of  the  allotment  period  which  has 
expired  on  the  day  he  applies. 

(Amendment  No.  2  to  Second  Revised  Ration  Or- 
der 3 — Sugar — effective  December   16,   1944.) 

United  States  Sugar  Situation 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Food  Industry  War  Committee  on  "The  Sugar 
Situation." 

Stocks,  Indicated  New-crop  Production  and 

Probable  Distribution  for  the  Statistical 

Year — Commencing  October  1,  1944, 

Ending  December  30,   1945 

TABLE  I 

Estimated  Requirements  for  Distribution  and   Stock  Replen- 
ishment   in    Continental    United    States 
October  1,  1944  to  September  30,  194S 

Short  Tons 
Footnotes     Raw  Value 

Civilian  household  use   (on  ration  coupons) (a)          1,675,000 

Civilian  home  canning  ./.  (b)            710,000 

Institutions,  Restaurants,  etc 480,000 

Industrial — For   civilian    consumption (c)         2,500,000 

Armed  Forces — direct  use  580,000 

Armed  Forces — indirect,  and  other  replaceable 

and  provisional  550,000 

Lend-lease  and  other  Government  exports 480,000 

Replenishment  of  trade  inventories  (invisibles)  175,000 
Population  shifts,  hardship  allowances,  ration- 
ing leaks,  unexpired  coupons  and  certifi- 
catess  from   preceding  period,   and   unac- 
countable statistical  losses 240,000 

Total   delivery  requirements 7,390,000 

Replenishment   of   Refiners'    raw   and    refined 

stocks  (d)            210,000 

Grand   Total    Delivery   and    Replen- 
ishment Requirements 7,600,000 

Footnotes  to  Table  1: 

(a)  This  is  on  the  basis  of  approximately  25  pounds  of  refined 
sugar  per  capita  for  the  estimated  civilian   population. 

(b)  During  the  calendar  year  1944  it  is  variously  estimated  that 
from  900,000  to  1,100,000  tons  of  sugar  found  its  way  into  house- 
hold consumption  on  canning  ration  coupons.  We  are  using  here 
approximately  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  we  understand  the 
War  Pood  Administration   has  allocated   for   this    purpose. 

(c)  Industrial  allocations  for  the  manufacture  of  products  for 
civilian  use  is  computed  on  the  present  basis  of  80%  of  1941  "use", 
plus   the    special   allowances   to    certain    industries. 

(d)  At  October  1,  1944,  seaboard  cane  refiners'  stocks  of  raw 
and  refined  were  only  373,000  tons,  an  extremely  low  level,  if  an 
even  distribution  is  to  be  maintained  during  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall  months.  The  addition  of  this  item  is  calculated  to 
bring  refiners'  stocks  up  to  583,000  tons  at  September  30,  1945. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  item  is  not  included  in  actual  distri- 
buion  requirements.  It  merely  has  the  effect  of  transferring  stock 
from  offshore  areas  to  continental  United  States. 
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PROSPECTIVE  SUPPLIES 

To  provide  the  U.  S.  Continental  requirements  of 
7,600,000  short  tons  scheduled  in  Table  1,  we  have 
the  following  indicated  supplies  to  draw  from: 

TABLE   II 

Indicated  Sources  of  Supplies 
,  Short  tons 

Raw  value 


Visible    Stocks    in    Continental    U.    S.    on 
October  1,  1944: 


Refiners'  raws  - 

Refiners'  refined 

Beet  Processors'  stocks  of  refined.. 

Mainland  cane  stocks 

Importers'  stocks  


288.000 

85.000 

84,000 

2,000 

6,000 


Total  in  Continental  U.  S. 


465,000 


Visible  Stocks  in  Offshore  Areas  on 
October  1,  1944: 

Cuba     .  _ - _ 2,050.000 

Puerto  Rico - --       209.000 

Hawaii - - 50,000 


Total    in   Offshore   Areas.. 


2.309,000 


Prospective  New-crop  Supplies  Available  from 
October  1,  1944  to  September  30,   1945: 

Domestic  beets  __ 1,100,000 

Domestic  cane   _ 480,000 

Cuba   (Less  local  consumption) 4.800.000 

.Puerto  Rico  (Less  local  consumption)  850.000 

Hawaii   (Less  local  consumption) 800.000 

Other  miscellaneous  offshore  sources  ...  50,000 


Total  Prospective  New-crop  Supplies 


1.080,000 


Grand  Total— Initial  Stocks  and  New  Crop  Supplies  __  10,854,000 

TABLE  III 
Probable  Contribution   of  Each   Source   of   Supply 
to  the  Continental  Requirements  of  7,600,000  Tons 

Short  tons 
Raw  value 

Domestic   beets — (direct-consumption    sugars) 1,084.000 

Mainland  cane — (direct-consumption  sugars) 80,000(a) 

Importers    of  direct-cons,  sugars    (Cuba  300,000; 

Puerto  Rico  100,000)....... - -  400,000 

Cane  refiners: 

From  Continental  cane  raws.. .—       400.000 

From  Hawaiian  raws _        800,000 

From  Puerto  Rican  raws..... 750,000 

From  Cuban  raws 4,036.000 

From  Miscellaneous  offshore  raws 50,000 

Total 6,036,000 

Grand  Total  7,600,000 


(a)  It  is  possible  that  deliveries  of  direct  consumption  sugars 
by  mainland  cane  mills  may  exceed   somewhat  the  figures   shown. 

Note:  Table  III  emphasizes  two  extremely  important  points  if 
the  proposed  program  of  distribution  is  to  be  carried  out,  viz: 

(1)  that  seaboard  refiners  melt  must  be  maintained  at  a  very 
high  level  approximately  500,000  tons  per  month,  or  almost  0.000,- 
000  tons  per  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  refiners'  receipts  and 
melt  during  the  first  3  months  of  our  statistical  period  (i.  e. 
October-December  1044)  will  fall  considerably  short  of  the  required 
monthly  average,  the  melt  must  be  correspondingly  stepped  up 
during   the  first  nine   months  of  1345. 

(2)  that  the  proposed  program  calls  for  offshore  imports  of 
G.036,000  tons,  viz.:  Cuban  raws  and  refined  4,336,000;  Miscellane- 
ous offshore  supplies  50.000;  Hawaiian  raws  800,000 ;  Puerto  Rican 
raws  and  refined  850,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  imports  of 
offshore  raw  and  refined  from  October  1st  to  December  31,  1044 
will  probablv  not  exceed  1.100,000,  the  import  requirements  for 
the  first  0  months  of  1045  will  be  4,930.000  tons.  This  will  require 
an  average  monthly  import  movement  of  approximately  550,000 
tons  from  offshore  areas  for  the  period  January  1.  1945-Septembcr 
30,  1045.  Since  distribution  reaches  its  peak  in  July.  August  and 
September,  the  imports  during  the  first  5  or  0  months  should  be 
at  a  higher  rate  to  offset  the  normal  refining  lag  between  arrival 
of  raw   sugar  and   its  distribution   to  the  consumer. 


TABLE  IV 

Stock  Position  on  September  30,  1945 

If  the  sources  of  supply  are  drawn  upon  as  sched- 
uled in  Table  III,  then  the  indicated  stock  position 
on  September  30,   1945,  will  be  as  follows: 

Short  tons 
Raw  value 
In  Continental  United  States: 

Domestic   Beet   processors  100,000 

Mainland  Cane  - 2,000 

Importers  1 - 6,000 

Cane  Refiners'— Raw  and  Refined 583,000 

Total  in   Continental  U.  S..... -  691,000 

In  Offshore  Areas: 

Hawaii -- 50,000 

Puerto  Rico .- ."       209,000 

Total - --  259,000 

Cuba: 

After  deducting  U.  S.  shipments  sched- 
uled   in    Table    III 2,514,000 

Deduct  further  estimated  shipments  to 
U.  K.,  Canada,  U.N.R.R.A,  etc. 
during  period  750,000        1,764,000 

Grand  Total — Indicated  Stocks  in  U.  S.  and  offshore 

areas  on  September  30,  1945 2,714,000 

which  stocks  must  provide  part  of  the  consump- 
tive requirements  of  U.  S.,  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  working  stocks  in  the  various  areas  until 
new  crop  production  becomes  available  in  1946. 

Note:  We  do  not  presume  to  say  the  TJ.  K.,  Canada,.  U.N.R.R.A 
etc.,  should  get  750,000  tons  (more  or  less)  of  direct  shipments 
from  Cuba  during  the  period  October  1,  1044-September  30,  1045. 
The  amount  appears  reasonable  based  upon  past  experience.  This 
amount  is  inserted  primarily  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  the  TJ.  S.  requirements  from  Cuba  during  this  period, 
provision  must  at  the  same  time  be  made  for  Cuban  shipments  to 
other  destinations.  Cuba's  stocks  at  September  30,  1945  will, 
therefore,  be  subject  to  revision  up  or  down  depending  upon  the 
amount  actually  shipped  to  destinations  other  than  the  United 
States. 

These  remarks  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the 
stocks  at  January  1,  1946,  as  projected  forward  in  Table  V  that 
follows. 

TABLE  V 
U.  S.  Sugar  Situation  Projected  Forward  from  September  30, 
1945  to  January  1,  1946 

Short  tons 
Raw  value 

Stocks  in  TJ.  S.  on  September  30,   1945 691,000 

Probable  New-crop  Production  October-December  1945: 

Domestic  beets 1,350.000 

Domestic   cane  450,000 

Probable  offshore  imports  October-December  1945: 

From   Hawaii  176,000 

From    Puerto    Rico 130,000 

From  Cuba  669,000 

From   Miscellaneous 25,000 

Estimated  Total   Available __ 3.491.000 

Less  Estimated  Distribution  October-December  1945     1,750.000 

Indicated  Stocks  in  U.  S.  on  January  1,   1946. 1,741.000 

If  the  imports  from  offshore  areas  approximate 
those  above,  the  stock  position  in  the  offshore  pro- 
ducing areas  on  January  1,  1946,  would  then  be  as 
follows: 


OFFICIAL  BENDIX  &  LOCKHEED  SEKVICE 
JOHN    M.   WALTON 

1009  St.  Charles  Ave.  RAymond  0S56 

Established  1916  New  Orleans  13,  La. 

DIESEL  FUEL  INJECTION  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 

Dynamometer  Motor  Tune-Up     -     Starting     -     Lighting 

Ignition     -     Carburetion     -     Air  and  Oil  Filtration 

Power  Brakes  -  Brakes  -  Wheel  Alignment  -  Wheel  Balancing 

MAGNETOS   -   MAGNETOS   -   MAGNETOS 
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Short  tons 
In  Hawaii:  Raw  value 

Stocks  October  1,   1945 50,000 

October-December  1945  production 165,000 

215,000 

Less:  Exports  to  U.  S 176,000 

Local  consumption  20,000        196,000 

Stocks    January    1,    1946 19,000 

In   Puerto   Rico : 

Stocks  October  1,   1945 209,000 

Less:    Exports  130,000 

Local  consumption  25,000        155,000 

Stocks  January  1,   1946 54,000 

In  Cuba: 

Stocks  October.  1,   1945 1,764,000 

Less:  Exports  to  U.  S 669,000 

Local  consumption  40,000 

Exports    elsewhere 250,000       959,000 

Stocks   January    1,    1946 805,000 

Indicated  Stocks  in  offshore  areas  on  January  1,  1946 878,000 
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Trashy  Sugarcane 

We  print  below  two  letters  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Durbin, 
Administrative  Officer  in  Charge,  AAA,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  relative  to  trash  in  sugarcane.  These  letters  are 
self-explanatory. 

1944  Sugar  Mill  Letter  No.  6 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency 

University  Station 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

December  19,   1944 
To:  Louisiana  Sugar  Mills 
Subject:    Trashy  Sugarcane 

A  recent  survey  of  conditions  in  the  sugar  belt  has 
disclosed  the  fact  that  in  their  eagerness  to  finish  the 
crop  many  growers  are  making  no  attempt  to  burn  or 
otherwise  clean  sugarcane  delivered  to  mills.  While 
it  is  appreciated  that  under  the  weather  conditions 
that  existed  at  the  end  of  November  and  the  early  part 
of  this  month,  that  is,  continued  rains  with  consequent- 
ly heavy  fields,  it  has  been  impossible  in  all  instances  to 
deliver  trash-free  cane,  apparently  some  growers  are 
not  even  attempting  to  do  so.  Also,  under  present 
conditions  of  harvesting  with  mechanical  harvesters 
and  loaders,  a  large  number  of  green  tops,  dry  trash 
and  mud  is  being  delivered  along  with  the  cane. 
Therefore,  the  grinding  rates  of  mills  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced  and  yields  have  been  unusually  low. 
It  is  felt  that  in  the  event  recent  freezes  are  followed 
by  warm  weather,  deterioration  of  the  cane  will  be  such 
as  to  add  to  present  difficulties  and,  unless  an  effort  is 
made  by  both  processors  and  growers  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  extraneous  matter  delivered  to  the  mills,  a 
large  amount  of  tonnage  will  be  left  in  the  field  and 
thus  cause  further  losses  which  may  be  avoided. 

You  are  requested,  therefore,  to  use  your  influence 
wherever  possible  to  have  your  growers  deliver  cane 
which  has  been  reasonably  cleaned  or  burned.  This 
may  be  done  by  persuasion  or  by  your  making  a  rea- 
sonable and  equitable  deduction  for  all  trash  delivered 
in  excess  of  normal  amount. 

As  you  realize  the  1944  crop  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointing and  the  yield  of  sugar  at  the  mills  is  con- 
siderably less  than  normal.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  due 
in  part  to  the  late  maturing  of  the  sugarcane  crop  on 
account  of  September  rains  and  in  part  to  the  excess 


weight  of  trash  on  cane  from  which  no  production  is 
obtained  and  from  which  considerable  loss  may  occur. 
This  not  only  may  increase  the  amount  paid  for  cane 
by  the  mills,  but  also  may  cause  excessive  sugarcane 
benefit  payments  or  incentive  payments  to  be  made  on 
sugarcane  which  has  not  been  properly    cleaned. 

Please  give  us  your  cooperation  in  doing  your  utmost 
to  minimize  the  ill  effects  of  a  condition  which  though 
hard  to  eliminate  may  to  a  large  extent  be  improved 
upon. 

(Signed)  G.  J.  Durbin, 
Administrative  Officer  in  Charge. 


1944  Sugar  Letter  No.   11 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency 

University  Station 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

December  19,   1944 
To:  Parish  Administrative  Officers  in  Sugarcane 

Parishes 
Subject:  Harvesting  Operations  and   Trashy  Cane 

The  recent  cold  weather  which  followed  recent  rains 
has  brought  about  a  condition  where  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  mills  to  grind  cane  as  near  their  rated  capacity 
as  possible  in  order  that  the  remaining  standing  cane 
can  be  saved.  When  sugar  factories  are  required  to 
'  slow  down  their  rate  of  grinding  because  of  frozen  cane 
or  excess  trash,  this  condition  acts  against  the  growers 
so  that  they  are  not  able  to  maintain  their  harvesting 
schedule. 

A  recent  survey  indicates  that  in  spite  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  and  the  heavy  condition  of  fields 
due  to  recent  rains,  the  majority  of  producers  are  mak- 
ing determined  efforts  to  deliver  cane  that  has  either 
been  burned  or  otherwise  cleaned;  however,  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  growers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  situtaion  caused  in  part  by  labor  shortage  and 
are  making  no  attempt  to  either  clean  or  burn  cane. 
Also  under  the  present  system  of  mechanical  harvest- 
ing and  loading,  a  number  of  green  tops  and  cane  which 
has  not  been  properly  topped  is  delivered  to  the  mill 
along  with  trashy  cane,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
mills  are  unable  to  maintain  their  normal  grinding 
rates. 

The  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Purchase  Contract  states 
in  paragraph  6  that  "All  cane  must  be  reasonably  free 
from  shucks  or  trash  and  must  be  sound,  unfrozen  and 
merchantable  and  cut  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction 
of  the  processor.  The  cane  must  be  cut  at  the  top  ripe 
joint  unless  and  until  there  is  a  freeze,  after  which 
knives  shall  be  lowered  so  as  to  remove  all  sour  or 
acid  joints."  Of  course,  it  is  realized  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  it  may  not  be  possible  to  fully  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  processors  the  grower  has  been  permitted 
to  deliver  sugarcane  that  has  not  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  weight  deductions  made  thereon  in  some 
cases. 

However,  with  the  present  shortage  of  sugar  and  the 
need  for  maximum  production  in  Louisiana,  it  should 
be  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  grower  to  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  all  extraneous  matter  delivered  to  the  mills, 
matter  which  is  not  sugarcane  and  from  which  no  sugar 
can  be  produced;  also,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
processor  to  insist  that  his  growers  exert  every  effort 
to  deliver  him  trash-free  or  burned  cane  that  has  been 
properly  topped  and,  if  the  grower  does  not  do  so,  a 
reasonable  deduction,  equitably  made,  should  be  taken 
from  the  actual  cane  weight  delivered  at  the  scale  in 
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order  that  the  net  weight  delivered  agree  more  nearly 
with  actual  sugarcane  weights. 

He  should  be  made  fully  aware  that  he  is  not  only 
receiving  payment  from  the  mill  which  may  not  actual- 
ly represent  the  true  value  of  the  cane,  but  also  may 
be  receiving  conditional  pa)  ments  or  incentive  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  that  to  which  he  is  normally  en- 
titled. 

You  are,  therefore,  requested  to  notify  each  of  your 
growers  to  exert  every  possible  effort  to  save  the 
balance  of  his  crop  and  by  properly  cleaning  his  own 
cane,  aid  his  neighbor,  and  the  sugar  mill  to  which  he 
delivers  his  cane,  to  also  save  their  crops. 
(Signed)  G.  ].  Durbin, 
Administrative  Officer  in  Charge. 


Crop  Insurance 


Recommendations  for  Sugarcane  Insect 
Control 

The  following  recommendations  have  been  made 
by  the  Houma  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  for  sugarcane  in- 
sect control  in  Louisiana: 

At  all  times  of  the  year  there  are  measures  which 
can  be  followed  which   are  of  material  value  in  con- 
trolling the  sugarcane  borer.     These  are  as  follows: 
Harvest  Time. 

(1).  Make  a  more  thorough  clean-up  of  pieces 
of  millable  cane  during  harvesting  operations  to  elimi- 
nate'the  overwintering  of  borers  in  these  large  pieces. 
(2).  Cut  lower  when  harvesting  cane  to  decrease 
the  number  of  borers  overwintering  in  cane  stubs  and 
to  increase  sucrose  production. 
Winter. 

(1).  After  harvesting,  thoroughly  burn  the  trash 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  to  destroy  overwintering  of 
borers. 

(2).     During    the    winter    cut    and    burn    all    large 
grasses    in    which     borers     might    hibernate    in     and 
around  fields. 
Growing  Season. 

(1).  Rogue  out  dead  hearts  caused  by  first-gen- 
eration borers  where  labor  is  available.  To  be  effec- 
tive roguing  should  be  done  three  times  at  8  to  10- 
day  intervals. 

(2).  Dust  with  cryolite  in  accordance  with  recom- 
mendations drawn  up  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  published  in  the 
March  1,  1943  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Planting   Time. 

(1).  Select  seed  cane  as  free  from  borers  as  pos- 
sible to  secure  a  better  stand  and  to  decrease  the 
number  of  borers  overwintering  in  planted  canes. 

(2).  Where  agronomically  practical,  refrain  from 
planting  the  susceptible  variety  C.P.  29-103  in  areas 
of  heavy  borer  injury. 

A  number  of  sugarcane  pests  now  occur  only  in 
a  limited  portion  of  the  Gulf  Coast  sugarcane  area, 
and  are  likely  to  be  transferred  to  uninfested  sec- 
tions through  indiscriminate  transportation  of  sugar- 
cane. There  is  a  great  danger  of  the  unintentional 
transportation  of  these  pests.  No  cane  should  be 
moved  from  one  section  to  another  without  first  con- 
sulting responsible  Federal  or  State  agencies.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  necessary,  before  moving  cane  to  a 
new  territory,  to  treat  it  to  destroy  any  pests  likely 
to  be  carried  on  or  in  it.  Also,  the  presence  of  any 
new  destructive  pest  found  attacking  sugarcane  should 
be  reported  immediately  to  Federal  or  State  agencies. 


By  C.  J.  Bourg 

An  experiment  of  wide  possibilities  was  authorized 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  just  prior  to  adjournment,  to 
provide  Federal  insurance  against  crop  failure.  In  view 
of  conflicting  theories  about  the  best  method  to  use  in 
covering  crops  by  insurance,  it  was  decided  to  make 
tests  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  on  different 
crops. 

Some  years  ago  a  rather  ambitious  program  offered 
insurance  protection  to  wheat  growers  but  the  results 
were  costly  and  unsatisfactory.  Because  of  that  ex- 
perience, there  has  been  great  hesitancy  within  Con- 
gress to  have  the  United  States  Government  engage  in 
crop  insurance. 

It  was  wisely  decided  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  the 
several  programs  proposed  and  consequently  the  plan 
was  adopted  by  which  experiments  will  be  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Twenty  counties  will  be  selected  for  making  tests  in 
the  case  of  each  crop  and  insurance  coverage  will  be 
provided.  The  experience  in  each  crop  and  in  each 
county  will  serve  as  a  practical  basis  for  determining 
to  what  extent  Congress  should  provide  a  program  of 
broad  coverage  in  agriculture. 

The  Act  of  Congress  is  of  general  application  to  farm 
crops  although  certain  basic  crops  are  specified.  Among 
crops  named  are  "sugar  beets  and  sugarcane".  In  view 
of  the  freeze  hazard  with  respect  to  sugarcane,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  effective  protection  would  be  a  source  of 
encouragement  and  stability  should  it  be  finally  de- 
cided to  have  the  U.  S.  Government  underwrite  the 
success  of  needed  crops. 

Details  must  be  worked  out  both  as  to  the  experi- 
ments and  as  to  the  general  program.  The  idea  would 
be  to  establish  premium  rates  payable  to  farmers  on 
the  basis  of  the  crop  risk  involved.  This  is  a  very 
good  start,  however,  carefully  the  approach  is  being 
made,  which  should  eventually  be  of  great  benefit  to 
farmers  in  planning  their  farming  operations.  Like- 
wise, it  should  stabilize  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
in  its  production  programs. 


Thomson  Machinery  Co.  Licensed 
Sizz-Weeder  Manufacturer 

The  saving  of  the  #32,000,000  Louisiana  cane  crop 
this  year,  accomplished  by  utilizing  about  356  mech- 
anical harvesters  to  do  the  work  of  over  21,000  work- 
ers not  available,  has  created  an  intense  interest  not 
only  in  mechanical  harvesting  but  also  in  mechanical 
cultivation — the  next  logical   step. 

Flame  cultivation  has  been  tested  in  the  sugar  cane 
fields  of  Louisiana  and  has  been  found  practical  and 
economical  in  the  raising  of  sugar  cane.  Unwanted 
weeds  and  grasses  are  killed  back  but  the  tougher 
sugar  cane  is  basically  unharmed.  Tests  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Louisiana  State  LJniversity  in  1942  and 
a  considerable  number  of  commercial  machines  sold 
and  used  extensively  in  the  1944  sugar  cane  sea- 
son. Such  concerns  as  Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc.,  Xew 
Orleans,  La.;  Billeaud  Sugars,  Broussard,  La.;  A.  Wil- 
bert's  Sons  L.  &  S.  Company,  Plaquemine,  La.;  South 
Coast  Corporation,  Houma,  La.;  C.  J.  Savoie,  Belle 
Rose,  La.;  F.  A.  Graugnard,  St.  James,  La.;  Rcmy  P. 
Robert  &  Bros.,  Burnsidc,  La.,  purchased  and  used  the 
machine  throughout  the  1944  season. 

The   demand   for   the  type   of   machine   now   avail- 
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able,  and  the  limited  number  which  can  be  built 
for  1945,  has  created  a  situation  which  is  unfortunate 
— so  many  want  units  and  so  few  can  be  built  un- 
der   War  Production  Board  authorities. 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  has  been  advised  that  the 
patents  for  the  Sizz-Weeder,  the  original  flame  cul- 
tivator for  the  control  and  elimination  of  weeds,  are 
controlled  by  the  Fijelen  Research  and  Development 
Company  of  2500  Calvert  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

They  have  granted  the  license  to  construct  ma- 
chines to  the  Thomson  Machinery  Company,  La- 
badieville,  Louisiana,  embracing  all  the  technical  im- 
provements gained  from  extensive  1944  field  use.  The 
War  Production  Board  has  extended  priorities  to  the 
Thomson  Company  to  manufacture  only  a  limited 
number  of  units. 

We  are  also  advised  that  some  planters,  who  saw 
the  Sizz-Weeder  in  operation  and  were  unable  to  re- 
ceive assurance  that  they  could  purchase  a  machine 
for  delivery  early  in  1945,  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain materials  for  building  a  home-made,  improvised 
unit  for  their  own  use,  by  direct  request  from  their 
local  War  Production  Board  office.  It  is  called  to  our 
attention  by  the  Fijelen  Research  and  Development 
Company,  that  these  planters  have  probably  failed 
to  realize  that  flame  cultivation  is  a  patented  process 
and  that  a  license  must  be  procured  by  the  individual 
builder  from  the  Fijelen  Company,  the  same  as  a 
quantity  manufacturer. 

To  meet  the  war  time  situation,  the  Fijelen  Com- 
pany has  recently  issued  information  telling  how  a 
license  can  be  secured  either  through  the  Thomson 
Machinery  Company  at  Labadieville,  or  directly  from 
it.     (See  ad  on  page  55.) 


Shop  Early! 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 
Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 


By  C.  J.  Bourg 

As  this  is  the  New  Year  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin, 
it  is  appropriate  to  remind  our  members  that  their  or-  ' 
ders  should  be  placed  without  delay  for  materials,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  needed  in  connection  with  the  1945 
crop.  For  example,  the  needs  for  fertilizer  have  been 
provided  by  means  of  Government  action  each  year. 
The  basis  is  necessarily  the  known  requirements  of  the 
farmers  as  shown  by  the  orders  submitted.  Deliveries 
of  fertilizer  in  April  and  May  are  always  congested, 
witn  demands  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  advocating  the  same  principle  which  has 
been  urged  by  stores  in  recent  months:  "Do  your 
Christmas  shopping  early." 

The  same  situation  exists  with  respect  to  farm  ma- 
chinery and  even  the  repair  and  maintenance  supplies 
needed  for  the  sugarhouses.  It  may  seem  much  too 
early  for  any  one  to  think  seriously  about  the  needs 
of  next  summer  or  of  the  next  harvest.  Any  one  who 
entertains  that  feeling  should  be  reminded  of  past  ex- 
periences and  of  the  fact  that  obtaining  materials  with 
which  to  build  mechanical  equipment  and  machinery 
during  war-time  is  a  long  drawn-out  process  under 
Government  restrictions.  By  making  known  your 
needs,  through  orders  actually  placed  with  suppliers, 
you  are  making  it'  possible  for  these  suppliers  and  the 
manufacturers  to  obtain  realistic  information  for  their 
purposes  and  for  the  justification  of  demands  upon  the 
Government. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  Government  moves 
slowly  in  most  things  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
results  if  you  wait  until  an  emergency  has  presented 
itself.  To  whatever  extent  it  may  be  possible  to  take 
an  early  inventory  of  your  requirements,  you  will  be 
cooperating  with  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
and  you  will  be  making  a  real  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  when  you  file  your  orders  promptly  even  for  a 
deferred  future  delivery. 

A  Prosperous  New  Year  to  all,  with  Peace  before 
the  next  Harvest! 


BACK  THE  ATTACK 

Buy 

WAR  BONDS 
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by  Letters  Patent  of  the  U.  S.  No.  2,327,204.  These  patent  rights 
we  control  exclusively. 
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Summary  of  Tests  with  Selected  Fertilizer  Treatment 
on  Sugarcane  on  Major  Soil  Types  in  Louisiana 

By  Lester  G.  Davidson,  Associate  Chemist,  and  Lewis  A.  Hurst1  Biochemist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Inves- 
tigations,  Bureau   of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Research  Administration,   United  States   De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


Fertilizer  investigations  with  sugarcane  have  been 
conducted  for  several  years  on  major  soil  types  in  the 
sugarcane  section  of  Louisiana.  Experiments  have  been 
conducted  on  plantations  throughout  the  sugarcane 
area  with  excellent  cooperation  by  the  owners,  man- 
agers, and  overseers  on  the  various  plantations.  The 
experimental  fields  were  located  on  uniform  areas  of 
the  major  soil  types  prevailing  on  these  plantations. 
Since  these  soil  types  vary  in  origin,  parent  mate- 
rials, texture,  drainage,  and  other  characteristics,  it 
was  expected  that  their  fertilizer  requirements  for 
sugarcane  production  would  likewise  vary.  Further, 
there  was  evidence  that  on  the  most  extensive  soil 
types,  Yazoo  and  Sharkey,  increases  in  yield  of  sugar 
per  acre  resulting  from  fertilization  also  varied  con- 
siderably in  different  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  varying  kinds  and 
quantities  of  fertilizer,  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  are 
also  influenced  by  local  or  seasonal  weather  condi- 
tions. Further,  minor  variations  in  plots  of  soil  on 
which  experimental  tests  are  conducted  may  influence 
the  results  secured.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
experimental  studies  to  determine  the  effect  of  ferti- 
lizer be  conducted  throughout  a  comparatively  long 
period  of  years.  Data  presented  in  this  article  com- 
prise averages  of  results  of  experiments  with  selected 
fertilizer  treatments  conducted  in  Louisiana  from  1930 
to  1943. 

Experimental  fields  were  carefully  selected  for  their 


uniformity  from  areas  of  soil  typical  of  the  soil  type 
being  studied.  It  is  not  feasible  to  furnish  herein  de- 
tails of  soil  treatment  previous  to  time  of  planting  but 
in  general  a  preceding  crop  of  legumes,  or  legumes 
and  corn,  had  been  plowed  under  in  accordance  with 
practice  customarily  followed  in  Louisiana.  The  ex- 
perimental plots  were  replicated  and  randomized  in 
order  to  minimize  effects  of  possible  variations  in  the 
soil.  Individual  plots  were  usually  4  rows  wide  by  30 
feet  long,  equivalent  to  approximately  one-sixtieth  of 
an  acre. 

The  fertilizer  mixtures,  prepared  at  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion, were  applied  as  a  side  dressing  on  each  side 
of  the  cane  row.  The  material  was  distributed,  by 
hand,  as  uniformly  as  possible  in  the  off-bar  furrow 
and  covered  by  returning  soil  to  the  furrow.  The 
amount  of  a  mixture  required  for  each  row  was 
weighed  separately  to  insure  a  more  uniform  applica- 
tion to  the  plot  as  a  whole.  These  fertilizer  mixtures 
were  applied  in  the  spring  at  the  same  time  fertilizer 
was  being  applied  to  other  cane  on  the  plantations. 
After  fertilization,  the  experimental  fields  were  given 
the  same  agricultural  treatments  as  other  cane  fields 
on  the  plantations.  At  harvest,  the  cane  from  the 
two  center  rows  of  each  plot  was  weighed,  and  a 
sample  taken  to  the  Houma  Station  for  analysis,  in- 
cluding Brix  and  suc.rose  in  the  crusher  juice  and  also 
other  constituents  such  as  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  etc. 
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In  many  of  the  early  fertilizer  experiments  the 
Schreiner  triangle2  system  was  used  in  order  to  test 
a  wide  variation  of  mixtures  and  obtain  in  a  short 
time  an  approximation  of  the  most  desirable  fertilizer 
mixtures  for  more  detailed  study.  These  experiments 
indicated  that  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  with 
small  amounts  of  phosphate  or  potash  or  both,  and  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  were  most  promising  for 
further  study.  A  fertilizer  treatment  of  36  pounds  of 
nitrogen  alone  was  included  for  comparison  with  36 
pounds  of  nitrogen  plus  phosphate  or  potash  or  both, 
and  extensive  tests  were  made  comparing  the  fol- 
lowing fertilizer  treatments:  no  fertilizer,  36-0-0, 
36-12-12,  and  60-0-0.  (36-0-0  indicates  that  the  fer- 
tilizer application  per  acre  was  36  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
no  phosphate,  and  no  potash).  Somewhat  less  exten- 
sive tests  included  the  above  treatments,  and  in  addi- 
tion, 36-24-0  and  36-0-24.  Nitrate  of  soda,  20  percent 
superphosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash  were  generally 
used  as  the  source  of,  respectively,  nitrogen,  phosphate 
and  potash.  Increases  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  from 
the  use  of  36-0-0,  36-12-12,  and  60-0-0  treatments,  as 
compared  to  the  unfertilized  controls,  for  plant  and 
for  stubble  cane  on  the  major  types,  are  shown  in 
table  1. 

TABLE  1 — Effect  of  Certain  Fertilizer  Treatments  on  Yield  of  Sugar 
per  acre  from  Sugarcane  Grown  on  the  Major  Soil  Types. 


Soil 

Crops 

No. 

of 

Tests 

Increase  in  pounds  of 

sugar  per  acre 
required  for  signifi- 
cance at  odds  of 

Increase 
per    acre 

n  pounds  of  sugar 
over    unfertilized 
controls 

Type 

19  to  1 

99  to  1 

36-0-0" 

36-12-122 

60-0-03 

Yazoo 

Yazoo 

Plant 
Stubble 

37 
36 

141 
169 

187 
224 

150 
687 

264 

755 

162 
802 

Sharkey__ 
Sharkey. - 

Plant 
Stubble 

25 
23 

150 
190 

200 
253 

677 
790 

639 

775 

879 
1114 

Franklin  _ 
Franklin  . 

Plant' 
Stubble 

18 
21 

211 
233 

281 
310 

389 
632 

526 
633 

463 
917 

Iberia 

Iberia 

Plant 
Stubble 

2 
3 

N.  S.  " 
N.  S.  " 

N.  S.  4 
N.  S.  4 

353 
667 

741 
613 

206 
873 

Lintonia  _ 
Lintonia  _ 

Plant 
Stubble 

2 
3 

N.  S.  * 
N.  S.  " 

N.  S.  4 
N.  S.  4 

66 
1030 

172 
1533 

323 

1336 

1  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

2  36  pounds  nitrogen  +  12  pounds  P205  +  12  pounds  K20  per  acre. 

3  60  pounds  nitrogen  per  acre. 

4  Differences  in  yield  due  to  fertilizer  treatments  are  not  significant. 

These  results  show  that  for  plant  cane  grown  on 
Yazoo  soil,  a  significant  increase  in  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre  was  obtained  with  the  use  of  each  of  the  3  fer- 
tilizer treatments,  but  that  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  yield  between  treatments.  For  stubble 
cane  grown  on  Yazoo  soil,  a  highly  significant  increase 
in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  was  obtained  with  each  of 
the  3  fertilizer  treatments,  with  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  yield  between  treatments.  In  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  tests  36-12-12  was  compared  with  36-24-0  and 
36-0-24.  Differences  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  on  both 
plant  and  stubble  cane  for  these  3  treatments  (data 
not  given  herein)  were  small  and  were  not  signifi- 
cant. Since  the  Yazoo  soil  extends  over  a  compara- 
tively large  area  of  the  sugar  belt,  increases  in  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre  were  also  compared  by  locations. 
These  comparisons  showed  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Cin- 
clare, Napoleonville,  and  on  one  plantation  south  of 
Houma,  the  average  increases  in  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre  due  to  fertilization  of  plant  cane  were  well  below 
the  average  increases  for  plant  cane  on  Yazoo  soil 
reported  in  table  1.  Experiments  on  other  plantations 
near  Houma  showed  somewhat  better  than  average 
increases  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  for  the  3  fertilizer 
treatments,  while  experiments  located  near  Thibodaux 
and  Raceland  showed  considerably  higher  increases 
in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  than  the  average  increases 
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shown  in  tabic  1.  The  average  increases  in  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre  for  stubble  cane  grown  on  Yazoo  soil 
at  these  different  locations  were  somewhat  variable, 
but  profitable  incresaes  in  yield  were  obtained  at 
every  location. 

For  both  plant  and  stubble  cane  grown  on  Sharkey 
soil,  highly  significant  increases  in  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre,  as  compared  to  the  the  unfertilized  controls,  were 
obtained  with  each  of  the  three  fertilizer  treatments 
shown  in  table  1.  Further,  the  60-0-0  treatment  gave 
a  highly  significant  increase  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre 
as  compared  to  the  36-0-0  and  36-12-12  with  both 
plant  and  stubble  cane.  Differences  in  yield  between 
the  36-0-0  and  36-12-12  treatments  were  small  and 
wre  not  significant.  In  a  small  number  of  tests  the 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre  obtained  from  both  plant  and 
stubble  cane  with  the  use  of  36-12-12,  36-24-0,  and 
36-0-24  were  compared.  Average  results  showed  that 
36-12-12  gave  yields  that  were  slightly,  but  not  sig- 
nificantly, better  than  36-24-0  and  36-0-24.  Compari- 
sons of  increases  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  from  the 
36-0-0,  36-12-12,  and'  60-0-0  fertilizer  treatments  with 
the  unfertilized  controls  showed  that  for  both  plant 
and  stubble  cane  on  Sharkey  soil  the  average  increases 
at  different  locations  were  profitable,  but  that  these 
increases  tended  to  be  smaller  near  Cinclare  than  in 
other  areas. 

For  both  plant  and  stubble  cane  grown  on  Franklin 
soil,  highly  significant  increases  in  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre  were  obtained  with  the  use  of  36-0-0,  36-12-12, 
and  60-0-0,  as  compared  to  the  unfertilized  controls. 
On  plant  cane,  there  were  no  significant  differences 
in  yield  between  these  three  treatments,  but  on  stub- 
ble cane  60-0-0  gave  a  significantly  better  yield  than 
36-0-0  or  36-12-12.  In  a  smaller  number  of  tests  the 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre  obtained  from  both  plant  and 
stubble  cane  with  the  use  of  the  36-12-12,  36-24-0, 
and  36-0-24  treatments  were  compared.  Average  re- 
sults showed  no  significant  differences  in  yields  be- 
tween these  three  treatments. 

Few  of  the  fertilizer  treatments  shown  in  table  1 
are  available  for  Iberia  soil.  In  a  limited  number 
of  tests,  comparisons  of  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  from 
other  fertilizer  treatments  (data  not  given  herein) 
showed  yield  differences  in  favor  of  12-4-4  for  plant 
cane  and  20-0-0  for  stubble  cane,  but  none  of  the 
differences  could  be  established  as  significant  with 
the  limited  data  now  available. 

Few  comparisons  of  the  fertilizer  treatments  shown 
in  table  1  are  available  for  Lintonia  soil.  In  limited 
tests,  comparisons  of  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  from 
the  fertilizer  treatments  36-12-12,  36-0-24,  and  36-24-0 
(data  not  given  herein)  showed  that  yields  were  some- 
what better  with  use  of  36-24-0  on  plant  cane  and  with 
use  of  36-0-24  on  stubble  cane,  but  none  of  these 
differences  could  be  established  as  significant. 

Table  2  shows  increases  or  decreases  in  sucrose  and 
purity  of  crusher  juice  of  cane  fertilized  with  36-0-0. 
36-12-12,  and  60-0-0  as  compared  to  the  unfertilized 
controls. 

On  Yazoo  soil  each  of  the  three  fertilizer  treatments 
resulted  in  significant  reductions  in  purity  of  crusher 
juice  from  plant  cane  in  comparison  with  purity  of 
crusher  juice  from  the  unfertilized  controls.  Differ- 
ences in  sucrose  and  purity  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  36-0-0  treatment  as  compared  with  the  36-12-12 
treatment  were  not  significant.  The  use  of  the  60-0-0 
treatment  resulted  in  increased  reduction  in  sucrose 
and  purity  as  compared  with  both  the  36-0-0  and  the 
36-12-12  treatments.  For  stubble  cane  a  significant 
reduction  on  purity  of  crusher  juice  resulted  from  the 


use  of  the  60-0-0  treatment  as  compared  with  the  un- 
fertilized controls.  Differences  in  sucrose  and  purity 
of  crusher  juice  of  cane  fertilized  with  the  36-O-0 
treatment  compared  with  the  36-12-12  treatment  were 
not  significant.  Significant  reductions  in  sucrose  and 
purity  of  crusher  juice  resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
60-0-0  treatment  as  compared  with  both  the  36-0-0 
and  the  36-12-12  treatments. 

TABLE  2     Effect   of   Certain   Fertilizer   Treatments   on   Sucrose    and 

Purity  of  Crusher  Juice  from  Sugarcane  Grown  on  the 

Major  Soil  Types. 


Crops 

No. 

of 
Tests 

Deviation  from  unfertilized  controls 

Soil 

36-0-0' 

36-12-12= 

60-0-0» 

Type 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sucrose 

Purin 

Su  rose 

Purit  \ 

Yazoo 

Yazoo 

Sharkey 

Sharkey 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Iberia 

Iberia 

Lintonia-   _   . 
Lintonia 

Plant 
Stubble 

Plant 
Stubble 

Plant 
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—  .11 

—  .10 
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+   31 

+ .  09 
—2.42 
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—1.90 
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—  .30 

—  .09 

+  .08 
.00 

+  .09 
+  .21 

+  .15 

—  .21 

—  .47 
— .  56 

—  .84 

—  .64 

—  .11 

—  .03 

+  .22 
+  .35 

+  .34 
—1.03 

—1.68 
—1.75 

% 

—  .54 
— .  39 

+  .02 

—  .15 

—  .15 

+  .14 

+    12 

—  .07 

—  .41 

—  .86 

—1.34 

—1.50 

—  .03 

—  .34 

—.33 

+  .18 

+  .20 

—  .61 

—1.47 

—2.77 

1  36  pounds  nitrogen  per  acre. 

2  36  pounds  nitrogen  +  12  pounds  P2Os   +  12  pounds  K,0  per  acre. 
'  60  pounds  nitrogen  per  acre. 

On  Sharkey  soil  the  changes  in  sucrose  and  purity 
of  crusher  juice  from  both  plant  and  stubble  cane 
were  very  small  and  did  not  vary  significantly  with 
the  use  of  any  of  the  3  fertilizer  treatments  as  com- 
pared with  the  unfertilized  controls. 

On  Franklin  soil  none  of  the  three  fertilizer  treat- 
ments resulted  in  significant  changes  in  purity  or 
sucrose  of  crusher  juice  from  either  plant  or  stubble 
cane  as  compared  with  the  unfertilized  cotrols. 

On  Iberia  soil  all  of  the  treatments  resulted  in  an 
important  reduction  in  purity  in  stubble  cane  but  not 
in  plant  cane.  None  of  the  three  treatments  resulted  in 
significant  changes  in  sucrose  in  plant  or  in  stubble 
cane. 

On  Lintonia  soil  reductions  in  sucrose  and  purity  of 
crusher  juice  from  cane  fertilized  with  the  three  treat- 
ments listed  in  table  2  were  greater  than  reductions  in 
most  cases  on  any  of  the  other  soil  types  discussed. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  tests  conducted 
on  Iberia  and  on  Lintonia  soil  the  data  presented  are 
inadequate  to  indicate  more  than  the  trend  of  results 
to  be  expected  from  the  3  fertilizer  treatments  on 
these  soil  types. 

1  The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  M.  O'Neal  an  1  M     R.  L.  Holmes, 
who  conducted  most  of  the  field  experiments  used  in  this  survey. 

2  Sehreiner,  Oswald,  and  Skinner,  J.  J.  Triangle  System  of  Experimen- 
tation.    Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  10:  225-246.     1932. 


The  Sugar  Front  for  1945 

Office  of  Price  Administration 

The  Facts  About  Sugar 

From  its  beginning  in  April  1942  until  a  few  months 
ago  sugar  rationing  rested  lightly  on  most  housewives' 
shoulders.  The  program  was  working  smoothly.  Store 
shelves  were  well-stocked.  About  14  months  ago  when 
the  submarine  menace  was  eliminated  from  the  ship 
lanes  between  Cuba  and  American  ports,  it  even 
seemed  likely  that  rationing  might  soon  be  eliminated 
entirely. 

But  today  sugar  supplies  are  feeling  the  real  pinch 
of  a  long  war.  Stocks  arc  abnormally  low.  Military 
needs  are  high.  Ships  which  might  otherwise  be  bring- 
ing sugar  into  the  United  States  are  hauling  supplies 
to  the  battle  fronts.     Manpower   for  the   refineries   is 
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scarce.  Production  cannot  be  measurably  increased. 
If  we  are  to  live  within  the  available  civilian  quota 
in  1945  .  .  .  and  if  each  American  family  is  to  be 
assured  of  a  fair  share  of  that  quota,  tighter  ration- 
ing  will   be   necessary. 

The  Problem  We  Face  in  1945 

A.  OUR  WORKING  INVENTORY  IS  ABNOR- 
MALLY LOW  RIGHT  NOW.  ...  We  are  going 
into  1945  with  the  smallest  sugar  stock  in  years. 
A  smooth  rationing  operation  requires  a  basic 
working  inventory  large  enough  to  maintain  at 
least  small  stocks  in  stores  throughout  the  country. 
An  inadequate  inventory  invariably  results  in  lo- 
cal shortages  which  make  ration  currency  worth- 
less at  least  temporarily.  Sugar  stocks  have  fallen 
from  2,613,000  tons  on  January  1,  1940  and 
1,761,000  tons  on  January  1,  1944  to  an  esti- 
mated low  of  1,300,000  tons  on  January  1,  1945. 
There  are  four  main  reasons  for  this: 

(1)  Civilians  consumed  about  500,000  tons  more 
sugar  than  we  could  afford  in  1944.  The 
Black  Market  accounted  for  a  small  part  of 
that  overdraft,  but  the  home  canning  pro- 
gram was  chiefly  responsible.  Supplies  of 
commercially  canned  fruit  for  civilians  had 
been  short  for  several  months.  The  1944 
fruit  crop  was  larger.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  encourage  home  canning  by  cutting 
all  possible  red  tape  and  making  it  easier 
for  legitimate  home  canners  to  get  the  sugar 
they  needed.  Two  things  happened:  (a) 
The  legitimate  demand  was  unexpectedly 
heavy,  (b)  Thousands  of  people  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  easier  requirements  and  ap- 
plied for  far  more  sugar  than  they  needed 
for  canning. 

(2)  The  1944  beet  sugar  production  (1,050,000 
tons)  was  500,000  tons  below  the  normal 
average. 

(3)  Due  to  the  shortage  of  grain,  900,000  tons  of 
sugar  which  would  otherwise  have  been  avail- 
able for  civilian  use  was  diverted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  industrial  alcohol  for  synthetic 
rubber  and  munitions.  Plentiful  grain  crops 
will  make  this  diversion  unnecessary  in  1945. 

(4)  Restricted  shipping  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year. 

B.  WE  MUST  GET  ALONG  WITH  LESS  SUGAR 
IN  1945.  ...  In  1941  civilians  ate  7,350,000  tons 
of  sugar  in  all  forms  .  .  .  about  104  pounds  per 
person.  In  1944  we  used  6,100,000  tons  or  88 
pounds  per  person.  In  1945  we  must  live  within 
a  quota  of  5,400,000  tons — 78  pounds  per  capita. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  1944  quota — but  it  is 
about  700,000  tons  (or  about  10  pounds  per 
person)  less  than  was  actually  used  by  civilians 
in  1944.  And  there  is  simply  not  enough  sugar 
available  to  allow  for  an  overdraft  in  1945.  We 
are  starting  the  year  with  a  first  quarter  alloca- 
tion of  1,200,000  tons  compared  with  1,308,000 
actually  used  in  the  first  quarter  of   1944. 

C.  SHIPPPING  AND  MANPOWER  ARE  STILL 
SHORT.  .  .  .  Ships  are  simply  not  available  in 
unlimited  numbers  to  bring  sugar  into  United 
States  ports  while  war  supplies  are  badly  needed 
abroad.  Even  if  the  ships  were  available  to  bring 
in  all  the  sugar  we  could  get,  the  manpower 
problem  in  many  large  refineries  would  slow 
down    production. 


D.  MILITARY  AND  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
REQUIREMENTS  WILL  BE  LARGE  IN  1945. 
.  .  .  During  1944  the  armed  forces  used  about 
1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  and  Lend  Lease  took 
another  300,000  tons  ...  a  total  of  1,300,000 
tons.  In  1945  it  is  estimated  that  military  and 
Lend  Lease  requirements  will  total  1,600,000  tons 
— or  about  106  pounds  for  every  family  in  the 
United  States.  {Each  soldier  actually  consumes 
over  twice  as  much  sugar  a  year  as  the  average 
civilian  now  receives.) 

E.  WHY  CAN'T  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  BE  IN- 
CREASED IN  1945?.  Three-quarters  of  our 
1945  sugar  supply  must  come  chiefly  from  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba.  Production  from 
these  areas  has  already  been  sharply  increased. 
For  example,  Cuba's  production  is  2,000,000  tons 
above  prewar  levels.  Further  increases  in  plant- 
ing could  not  affect  the  sugar  supplv  until  1946 
and   1947. 

Here  Is  What  Will  Be  Done  to  Meet  the 
Problem 

In  order  to  maintain  a  fair  and  effective  sugar 
rationing  program  in  1945  with  reasonably  even  dis- 
tribution in  stores  throughout  the  country  to  redeem 
all  coupons  as  they  are  presented,  the  following  steps 
are  being  taken: 

(1)  First  quarter  sugar  allotments  for  most  of  the 
industrial  users  will  be  further  reduced  as  an- 
nounced December  15,  1944. 

(2)  Allotments  for  restaurants  and  institutions  will 
be  reduced  about  10%. 

(3)  Enforcement  of  sugar  rationing  regulations  will 
be  tightened  by  various   methods. 

(4)  Issuance  of  sugar  rations  for  home  canning  will 
be  tightened  to  eliminate  over-application. 

(5)  Individual  rations  for  at  least  one  period  will 
be  five  pounds  every  three  months  instead  of 
five  pounds  every  two  and  one-half  months. 

(6)  In  order  to  avoid  sharper  cuts  in  the  value  of 
individual  sugar  rations  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1945  .  .  .  and  to  insure  that  all  housewives 
will  be  able  to  redeem  their  1945  coupons  for 
their  fair  share  of  sugar,  unused  1944  stamps 
(but  not  stamp  No.  34  issued  on  November 
16th)  and  home  canning  certificates  have  been 
invalidated.  Although  it  has  always  been  the 
Government's  intention  to  give  advance  notice 
of  any  invalidation  of  ration  currency,  it  was 
obvious  that  with  sugar  stocks  so  low,  this 
action  had  to  be  taken  overnight  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  big  majority  of  consumers.  If 
advance  anouncement  had  been  made  in  this 
case,  the  old  coupons  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
might  easily  have  cleaned  out  our  small  sugar 

'  stocks,  making  it  impossible  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  housewives  who  have  only  current 
coupons  to  get  any  sugar  at  all. 

If  the  European  war  had  ended  in  the  fall  of 
1944  as  many  people  hoped  it  would,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  keep  sugar  available  to 
cover  the  possibility  that  old  stamps,  which 
were  apparently  not  needed  by  the  families  who 
held  them  in  1944,  might  some  day  be  used. 
However,  with  sugar  stocks  at  an  all-time  low 
and  with  the  war  continuing  with  greater  in- 
tensity into  1945,  sugar  supplies  will  simplv  not 
be  sufficient  to  insure  that  both  1945  stamps 
and  old  currency  could  be  honored.  If  the  old 
currency  were  brought  to  bear  against  the  1945 
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stocks,  sugar  distribution  would  be  on  a  catch- 
as-catch-can  basis  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  fair 
rationing. 

National  Food  Situation 

(Summary  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics,  U.S.D.A.) 
When  prospective  supplies  of  various  foods  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1945  are  compared  with  those  avail- 
able to  civilians  in  the  same  period  of  1944,  reduc- 
tions in  the  supplies  of  meat,  poultry,  butter,  evapor- 
ated milk,  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  and  perhaps 
lard  will  not  be  entirely  compensated  for  by  the  ex- 
pected increases  in  fluid  milk,  American  cheese,  and 
fruits  other  than  citrus.  Citrus  supplies  will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  In  comparison  with  the  pre- 
war period,  it  appears  that  as  much  meat,  lard,  and 
fresh  vegetables  will  be  available,  but  potato  and  but- 
ter supplies,  particularly  butter,  will  be  below  average. 
Despite  these  reductions,  civilians  will  not  be  faced 
with  any  over-all  food  shortage.  Supplies  of  fluid 
whole  milk,  non-fat  dairy  products  including  cottage 
cheese,  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk  and  dry  solids,  eggs, 
fish,  margarine,  cereal  products,  dry  peas  and  citrus 
fruits  will  make  possible  a  level  of  food  consumption 
at  least  as  high  as  the  pre-war  level,  although  differ- 
ent in  composition. 

During  1944  civilians  were  eating  meat  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  140  to  145  pounds  per  capita,  15  to  20 
pounds  above  the  1935-39  average.  Total  meat  sup- 
plies in  January,  February,  and  March  will  be  smaller 
than  either  the  first  or  fourth  quarter  of  1944  because 
stocks  are  low  and  meat  production  is  expected  to  be 
10  to  12  per  cent  less  than  in  either  quarter.  Along 
with  smaller  total  supplies,  war  requirements  will  be 
larger  so  civilian  supplies  of  meat  may  not  be  much 
above  the  1935-39  average.  Civilian  pork  supplies 
will  continue  at  the  rate  of  the  last  few  months,  which 
is  below  the  very  large  quantities  which  have  been 
available  in  the  past  2  years.  During  the  January 
rationing  period  a  much  larger  proportion,  about  85 
per  cent,  of  the  trimmed  retail  cuts  of  meat  will  have 
ration  point  values  above  zero. 

Supplies  of  eggs  are  expected  to  be  large  enoueh  to 
permit  consumption  to  continue  at  record  seasonal 
levels.  Poultry  supplies  will  be  shorter  because  of 
smaller  production  and  large   militarv   procurement. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1945,  civilians  probably 
will  receive  somewhat  greater  supplies  of  fluid  milk, 
American  cheese,  and  non-fat  milk  solids  (dried  form, 
cottage  cheese,  buttermilk,  and  chocolate  milk)  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1944,  but  significantly  smaller 
supplies  of  butter,  and  slightly  less  evaporated  milk. 
The  butter  shortage  has  been  accentuated  by  the  1  1 
percent  drop  in  production  from  this  time  last  year. 
Lard  production  is  down  considerably  from  last  year's 
record  production  because  of  the  big  cut  in  hog 
slaughter.  Civilian  supplies  will  be  reduced  if  exports 
continue  large.  In  the  past,  reductions  in  the  civilian 
supplies  of  lard  have  been  reflected  in  increased  de- 
mands on  shortening.  Accordingly,  although  actual 
supplies  of  shortening  may  be  about  the  same  as  in 
October-December,  they  might  appear  to  be  less  if 
this  shift  in  demand  occurs. 

Despite  the  effects  of  the  Florida  hurricane,  the 
citrus  fruit  crop  in  1944-45  is  expected  to  be  nearly 
as  large  as  the  huge  crop  last  year  and  abundant  sup- 
plies will  be  available  for  civilian  consumption  during 
the  winter.  Apple  and  pear  stocks  for  civilian  con- 
sumption this  winter  are  much  larger  than  last  year. 


Fresh  vegetable  supplies  for  the  next  few  months 
may  be  smaller  than  last  year,  but  they  are  expected 
to  be  above  the  pre-war  level.  However,  potatoes 
may  be  rather  short  because  the  total  late  crop  was 
about  IS  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  exception- 
ally large  crop,  but  nearly  4  percent  more  than  the 
1933-42  average.  In  addition,  considerably  more  ap- 
pears to  have  been  marketed  already  than  is  usual 
by  this  time.  Even  though  war  requirements  are 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  they  constitute  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  supply  this  year. 

Home  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  and  winter  stor- 
age vegetables  from  last  summer's  Victory  Gardens 
will  be  very  useful  in  supplementing  commercially 
processed  vegetables  and  fruits  and  fresh  market  sup- 
plies this  winter. 


Official  Release 

{Limitation    Order    L-292,    Quota    Schedule    V-A,    as 

Amended  June  6,    1944) 

Production  Restrictions  In  Lieu  of  Quotas  For 

Sugar  Processing  Machinery  and  Equipment 

1226.204  Restriction  on  production  of  sugar  process- 
ing machinery  and  equipment  (a)  Purpose  of  this 
schedide.  The  purpose  of  this  schedule  is  to  permit 
the  manufacture  of  a  limited  quantity  of  sugar  proc- 
essing   machinery    and    equipment    during    the    period 


CALCIUM  ACONITATE  ACID 

The  operation  of  a  pilot  plant  at  the  New 
Iberia  Sugar  Cooperative  this  season  with  the 
production  of  several  tons  of  calcium  aconitate 
is  the  first  time  that  a  natural  source  of  aconi- 
tic  acid  has  been  developed.  This  plant  demon- 
strated that  2  pounds  or  more  of  calcium  aconi- 
tate could  be  extracted  from  a  ton  of  Louisiana 
sugar  cane,  and  represents  a  potential  gross  in- 
crease in  income  to  sugar  producers  to  $.30  to 
$.40  per  ton  of  cane  based  on  pre-war  values 
of  aconitic  acid.  Additional  information  on  the 
details  of  the  process  were  not  available  at  this 
time  as  it  is  the  subject  of  a  public  service  pa- 
tent. Work  on  this  process  was  carried  on  co- 
operatively between  the  New  Iberia  Sugar  Co- 
operative, The  Louisiana  State  University,  and  the 
Agricultural  Chemical  Research  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


from  October  1,  1944  to  September  30,  1945.  Para- 
graph (f)  of  Order  L-292  provides  for  the  fixing  of 
production  quotas  for  food  processing  machinery  by 
the  War  Production  Board.  The  provisions  of  this 
schedule  take  the  place  of  the  quota  provisions  in 
paragraph  (f)  of  Order  L-292  with  respect  to  sugar 
processing  machinery  and  equipment. 

(b)  Number  of  units  which  may  be  manufactured, 
until  individual  production  quotas  are  fixed.  During 
the  twelve  months  period  beginning  October  1,  1944,  or 
until  he  is  issued  an  individual  production  quota  un- 
der paragraph  (b-1)  below,  each  manufacturer  may 
fabricate  or  assemble  any  sugar  processing  machinery 
or  equipment  necessary  to  fill  orders  actually  received 
by  him  if  the  orders  are  rated  AA-5  or  higher.  In 
addition,  each  manufacturer  may  fabricate  or  assem- 
ble the  number  of  units  of  centrifugals  and  sugar 
sprayers  necessary  to  maintain  a  maximum  inventory 
of  two  units  of  centrifugals  and  three  units  of  sugar 
sprayers.     A  manufacturer   must  not   fabricate  or  as- 
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THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 
Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale 
INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day:  CA  1891  Night:  AU  1921 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,      -    -       La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

CANE  SLINGS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

CONSOL  OILS 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS 

THOR  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 


semble  any  sugar  processing  machinery  or  equipment 
other  than  centrifugals  and  sprayers  for  inventory. 

(b-1)  Individual  production  'quotas.  No  person  shall 
fabricate  or  assemble  any  sugar  processing  machinery 
and  equipment  except  those  quantities  which  he  has 
been  specifically  authorized  to  produce  under  author- 
ized production  schedules,  in  units  or  dollars,  issued 
him  pursuant  to  CMP  Regulation  1.  Authorized  pro- 
duction schedules  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  general  policy  of  the  War  Production  Board  will 
be  not  to  authorize  total  production  by  all  manufac- 
turers in  a  quantity  which  exceeds  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction permitted  during  the  fourth  calendar  quarter 
of  1944.  Until  such  time  as  the  War  Production 
Board  has  issued  an  authorized  production  schedule  to 
a  particular  person,  however,  he  is  permitted  to  carry 
on  production  to  the  extent  permitted  under  paragraph 
(b)  above. 

(c)  Applicability  of  Limitation  Order  L-292.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  indicated  herein,  this  schedule  is  sub- 
ject to  all  applicable  provisions  of  Limitation  Order 
L-292  as  amended  from  time  to  time. 

Issued  this  6th  day  of  January  1945. 

Federal  Register  January  9,   1945. 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD, 

By  /.  Joseph    Whelan, 

Recording  Secretary. 


URGE  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION 

WHEREAS,  the  War  Food  Administration 
and  other  Governmental  Agencies  have  been 
urging    increased    production    of    sugar    and 

WHEREAS,  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  has 
been  complying  with  this  urgent  request  for  in- 
creased sugar  production  by  consistently  and 
materially  increasing  production  from  1940 
through    1943    inclusive,    and 

WHEREAS,  because  of  weather  conditions 
which  affected  the  plant  and  especially  the 
stubble  cane,  the  1944  acreage  showed  a  slight 
decrease  and  unfavorable  growing  weather  con- 
ditions caused  a  further  reduction  in  produc- 
tion 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Producers'  Club  (Western  Divi- 
sion) urges  all  producers  of  sugarcane  for  sugar 
(large  and  small)  to  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain in  production  the  maximum  acreage  possible. 
This  can  be  done  by  scrupulously  scrutinizing 
all  acres  of  stubble  and  not  destroying  any  acre- 
age showing  any  recoverable  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  fair  tonnage  of  sugarcane. 


\STRICTLY*1  Second  Hand 
Selected ,  thoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 
,y;     RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

}*<''  QUALITY   AND    SERVICE    GUARANTEED./ 

/te  HARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  U.S.A, 
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Official  Release 


(Florida  Wage  Rates) 

Pursuant  to  section  301  (b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  and  Executive  Order  No.  9322,  is- 
sued March  26.  1943,  as  amended  by  Executive  Or- 
der No.  9334,  issued  April  19,  1943,  and  Kxecutive 
Order  No.  9392,  issued  October  28,  1943.  the 
following  determination  is  hereby  issued: 

Fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  persons  em- 
ployee/ in  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane  in  Florida  dur- 
ing the  period  September  1,  1944,  to  June  30,  1945. 
The  requirements  of  section  301  (b)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
met  with  respect  to  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane  in 
Florida  during  the  period  from  September  1,  1944,  to 
June  30,  1945,  if  all  persons  employed  on  the  farm 
during  that  period  in  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane 
shall  have  been  paid  in  full  for  all  such  work  and 
shall  have  been  paid  wages  in  cash  therefor  at  rates 
as  agreed  upon  between  the  producer  and  the  laborer, 
but  not  less  than  the  following: 

(a)  On  a  time  basis. 

Rate  per 
All  work  except  as  otherwise  specified:  hour  (cents) 

Adult  males - _ - - 30.0 

Adult    females    . 25.0 

Tractor  drivers  and  operators  of  mechanical  harvesting  or 

loading   equipment   - 37.5 

Children  between  14  and  16  years  (maximum  employment 

per  day  is  8  hours) -     25.0 

(b)  On  a  piece  rate  basis.  Adult  males,  adult  fe- 
males, and  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
(maximum  employment  of  such  children  is  8  hours 
per  day). 


( 1 )       Type  of    cane: 

Rate  per 

ton  for  cut- 

Rate per 

ting  and 

ton  (exclud- 

loading as 

ing  the 

a  combined 

loading 

operation 

operations) 

Green  sugarcane: 

Small  barrel 

$1.49 

$1.01 

Medium  barrel   - 

1.26 

.85 

Large    barrel    .... 

1.09 

.74 

Burnt  sugarcane: 

Small    barrel    

1.25 

.78 

Medium  barrel  . 

1.07 

.67 

Large   barrel 

89 

.56 

(2)  Piece  rates  for  a  particular  harvesting  opera- 
tion calculated  on  a  basis  other  than  prescribed  ni 
( 1 )  above  shall  be  such  as  to  provide  earnings  per 
hour  of  not  less  than  the  applicable  hourly  rate  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (a)  above:  Provided,  hozuever, 
That  minimum  earnings  per  hour  shall  not  apply  to 
prisoners  of  war  but  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  same 
piece   rate    as   other    laborers. 

(c)  General  provisions.  (1)  That  the  producer 
shall  furnish  to  the  laborer  without  charge  the  cus- 
tomary perquisites,  such  as  a  habitable  house,  a 
suitable  garden  plot  with  facilities  for  its  cultivation, 
pasturage  for  livestock,  medical  attention,  and  similar 
incidentals; 

(2)  That  the  producer  shall  not,  through  any  sub- 
terfuge or  device  whatsoever,  reduce  the  wage  rates 
to  laborers   below  those  determined    above. 

Issued  this  27th  day  of  October,  1944. 

Ashley   Sellers. 
Acting  Food  Administrator. 
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REDUCES 

POWER  LOSS 


Just  any  old  oil  or  grease  won't  do  ...  if  you  want 
to  keep  your  machinery  running  smoothly  with  the 
smallest  loss  of  power.  You  should  correctly  lubri- 
cate all  working  parts,  because  when  a  poor  oil  is 
used,  or  even  a  good  oil  is  used  wrongly,  increased 
friction  may  follow,  with  consequent  greater  power 
consumption. 


Correct  Lubrication  means  using  the 
right  oil,  in  the  right  places,  in  the 
right  way.  The  Magnolia  Industrial 
Representative  will  gladly  consult 
with  you  and  show  you  how  Gar- 
goyle Lubricants  can  bring  you 
greater  operating  economies  in  your 
own  plant.  There  is  no  obligation  on 
your  part. 


MAGNOLIA  pcE0RM°PLAENUyM 

A  Socony-Vacuum  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES  . . .  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Wholesale  Agencies,  Consignees,  and  Stocks 

Throughout  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 

Louisiana  and  New  Mexico 


Lubricating 
Oils 


M 


THE    ffif/lt   OIL    FILM 

SAVES    DOLLARS 

FOR    INDUSTRY 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Complete  Sugar  Brokerage  Service 
RAW  —  REFINED  FUTURES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Rldg.,         823  Perdido  Street 

Phones   RA   0618— RA   0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO. ,  Inc. 

Brokers  and    Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American   Bank   Building  New  Orleans,   La. 


Gay  Sullivan  &  Co.,  inc. 

SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North   Peters  St.  New  Orleans,   U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTO. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis   Moline 
Implements  and   Studebaker  Cane   Gears 


NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 

Manufacturers    and    Repairers 
of 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


'AERO' 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30    Rockefeller    Plaza  New    York 


lli:i'l'K*d:!M^lU--l:il'f.V 


PTo  jFr-Tn  TSki  lMwy*WJw 


FOR  SUGAR  CANE  FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837  Whitney  Building 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


MANARD    QUALITY    Sugar    Cane 
Blackstrap    MOLASSES 

Use    more    MOLASSES: and   you   will    save    money 

MANARD    QUALITY    is    used    in    YOUR    FEEDS 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS.    LA. 


PENIGK  &  FORO,  LTO.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal    Bank    Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,   Fittings 

ALL    KINDS   OF   SUGAR    FACTORY    SUPPLIES 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  BROKERS 

456  Marine  Bldg. 
Phone    RAymond  0679  NEW    ORLEANS    12,    LA. 


"serving    the    port   of    new   orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK    BLDG.  NEW   ORLEANS 

Always  In  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and   Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence   Invited 


"*'*.,. 


SUGAR 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  April  13,  1925,  at  the  post  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  under  Act  of  March  6,  1879. 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  FEBRUARY  1,  1944 


No.  9 


Maximum  Production  Urged 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  adopted  the  following  Resolution  at  its 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  January  31,  1945: 

WHEREAS,  the  War  Food  Administration  and  other  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  are 
urging  the  increased  production  of  sugar  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war  effort,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  record  shows  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  been  contributing  materially  to 
the  war  effort  by  increasing  sugar  production   consistently  since  1940,  and 

WHEREAS,  in  1944,  because  of  weather  conditions  which  affected  the  plant  and  especially  the  stubble 
cane,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  acreage  and  unfavorable  growing  circumstances  which  resulted  in  less 
production  than  had  been  hoped  for 

THEREFORE,  BE  Fl"  RESOLVED  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  that  all  producers  of  sugar- 
cane for  sugar  in  Louisiana,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  farms,  be  and  they  are  hereby  urged  to  make 
every  practicable  effort  to  maintain  in  production  a  maximum  acreage  for  harvest  in  1945,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, each  producer  should  provide  proper  fertilization  of  all  acres  growing  sugarcane  in  addition  to  examining 
carefully  the  acres  of  stubble  cane  in  order  to  avoid  destroying  cane  on  any  acreage  which  shows  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  producing  a  fair  tonnage. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies  of  this  appeal  be  mailed  to  each  County  Agent  and  to 
each  newspaper  published  in  the  Sugar  Belt  with  the  request  that  it  be  brought  to  the  attention  ©f  producers 
of  sugarcane. 


s 
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Industrial  Committee  Meets 

A  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  was  held  January  23, 
1945  at  the  Agricultural  Building,  Thibodaux,  Loui- 
siana. The  meeting  convened  at  10:30  A.M.  There 
were    present: 

Members  of  Industrial  Committee  of  American 
Sugar  Cane  League:  Mr.  J.  J.  Munson,  Chairman, 
presiding;  Mr.  F.  Evans  Farwell,  Mr.  M.  V.  Yar- 
brough,  Mr.  E.  W.  McNeil,  Mr.  J.  T.  Landry,  Dr.  A. 
G.  Keller,  Mr.  Irving  E.  Legendre,  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Pertuit,  representing  Mr.  Horace  Nelson. 

Members  of  the  Technical  Staff  of  Louisiana  State 
University :  Dr.  Leo  J.  LaSalle,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  L.  S.  U.,  Dr.  Schwartz,  of  the  Engineer- 
ing College,  L.S.U.,  Dr.  C.  W.  Stewart,  Superintend- 
ent, Audubon  Sugar  Factory,  L.S.U. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  Mr.  Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  General 
Manager  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Rolston,  of  the  South  Coast  Corporation,  Mr. 
Murphy,  of  Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Mun- 
son, who  requested  Mr.  Voorhies  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Voorhies  explained  that  about  two  weeks  ago 
he  had  been  requested  by  Dr.  Schwartz  to  see  him 
at  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself.  A  few 
days  later  Mr.  Voorhies  stated,  he  had  had  a  talk 
with  Dr.  Schwartz,  Dr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Horton,  who 
wanted  to  discuss  the  technical  problems  of  the  sugar 
industry.  Mr.  Voorhies  had  suggested  that  members 
of  the  technical  staff  of  the  University  meet  with  the 
Industrial  Committee  of  the  League,  stating  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  establish 
relations  between  that  Committee  and  the  technical 
staff  of  L.  S.  U.  similar  to  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  Contact  Committee  and  the  members  of 
the  Experiment  Station  Staffs  of  L.  S.  U.  and  the 
■  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Houma,  La. 

Dr.  LaSalle  stated  that  during  the  last  few  years 
the  University  did  not  have  a  full  time  man  to  de- 
vote his  services  to  the  chief  operation  of  the  Audu- 
bon Sugar  Factory.  He  stated  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  University  to  find  out  what  can  be  done 
to  assist  the  sugar  industry,  and  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  accomplish  results,  whether  in  the  experi- 
mental sugar  mill,  the  engineering  experiment  station 
in  agriculture,  or  any  other  department,  and  to  set  up 
the  means  in  each  department  to  obtain  results.  As 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  the  clearing  house 
for  the  industry,  Dr.  LaSalle  said,  the  University  of- 
ficials wished  to  consult  the  League  to  find  out  what 
should  be   done    and   what   can   be   done. 

Dr.  Stewart  read  the  following  document  which  he 
had  prepared: 

Proposed   Research   Program   for   the   Utiliza- 
tion of  the  Sorgo  Plant  in  Louisiana  as  a 
Source  of  Feed,  Sugar,  Starch  and 
Aconitic  Acid 

Sorgo  is  grown  extensively  in  the  United  States 
for  use  as  stock  food  and  during  the  past  three  years 
it  has  been  processed  by  Louisiana  sugar  factories  to 
the  extent  of  27,000  tons  for  the  production  of  alcohol. 
It  was  determined  from  this  work  that  the  sorgo  bag- 
asse from  a  modern  mill  could  be  fed  with  good  re- 
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Plan  of  Work 

Sorgo  cane  will  be  grown,  cut  with  a  cane  machine, 
and  ground  with  leaves  and  seed  heads  attached.  The 
resulting  bagasse  will  be  dried  to  8  per  cent  moisture 
and  mixed  with  four  gallons  of  waste  molasses  and 
baled  as  a  finished  stock  food.  The  juice  extracted 
by  the  mills  will  be  subjected  to  centrifugal  force 
to  remove  starch;  limed,  heated,  settled,  and  eva- 
porated into  sirup.  This  sirup  will  be  treated  with 
enzymes  to  remove  the  final  traces  of  starch  and 
heated  to  precipitate  the  aconitate,  the  aconitate  sep- 
arated, washed,  and  dried,  and  sugar  extracted  by  the 
usual  methods  used  in   a  cane  sugar  factory. 

The  processing  of  12,000  tons  of  sorgo  in  1942  at 
the  New  Iberia  sugar  factory  using  the  leaves  as  well 
as  the  stalks  and  a  fair  proportion  of  seed  heads 
showed  that  43.47  per  cent  of  the  cane  entering  could 
be  expected  as  bagasse  having  a  moisture  content  of 
53.67  per  cent.  The  amount  of  bagasse  would  be  in- 
creased if  the  seed  heads  were  not  removed  at  all 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  sixty  pounds  of  dry 
seed  per  ton  of  cane.  The  inclusion  of  the  leaves 
and  seed  resulted  in  a  yield  of  sugar  and  other  prod- 
ucts obtained  with  the  exception  of  starch  to  be  3/5 
of  that  expected  when  cleaned  cane  is  milled.  Sorgo 
cane  at  the  Meridian,  Mississippi,  station  conserva- 
tively showed  an  average  sugar  yield  of  156  pounds. 
Inasmuch  as  the  proposed  operations  have  never  been 
done  in  manner  prescribed  to  give  the  products  sug- 
gested, it  is  necessary  that  previous  experience  be 
used  and  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  products  to 
be  expected  from  such  operation  is  given  below. 

Table   1 
Estimated  Value  of  Products  from  One  Ton  Sorgo 

Bagasse  feed— 520  lbs.  at  $15.00  per  ton $3.90 

Sugar  96°  pol— 94  lbs.  at  $3.75  per  100  wt 3.52 

Aconitate — 5  lbs.  at  $.15  per  pound  75 

Juice  Starch — 10  lbs.  at  $.02  per  pound 20 

Total  value  ton  of  sorgo  $8.37 

The  development  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory  to 
a  point  of  efficiency  where  it  is  capable  of  accurate 
experimental  work  in  the  processing  of  sugar  canes 
and  sorgo  canes,  this  to  include  the  milling  of  the 
canes  and  the  processing  of  the  extracted  juices  with 
resultant  records  that  can  be,  more  or  less,  used  as  a 
standard  for  the  industry. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  factory  here  at  the  Univ- 
versity  should  be  provided  with  the  best  obtainable 
equipment  of  modern  design,  so  selected  and  installed 
that  the  factory  would  be  a  balanced  unit;  that  is, 
that  the  mill  and  boiling  house  have  an  equal  capacity, 
with  the  flexibility  necessary  in  an  experimental  plant. 

This  development  will  of  necessity  begin  in  the 
cane  yard,  and  be  designed  so  as  to  insure  a  regular 
even  feed  of  cane  to  the  mill.  As  you  know,  good 
milling  depends  on  an  even  feed  to  the  mills,  proper 
preparation  of  this  feed,  the  required  mill  setting,  and 
the  proper  amount  and  application  of  maceration 
water.      At    the    present    we    are    unable    to    feed    the 


suits  to  stock.  The  principal  method  used  in  the  past 
for  preparing  and  keeping  whole  sorgo  are  as  en- 
silage and  by  field  drying.  Due  to  climatic  condi- 
tions in  Louisiana  neither  of  these  methods  have  been 
satisfactory.  In  either  method  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  stalk  juices  are  wasted  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  soluble  carbohydrates  are  lost  by  fermenta- 
tion. 

The  sorgo  milled  in  this  program  was  not  stripped 
and  included  all  the  leaves  as  well  as  a  good  pontion 
of  the  seed.  This  suggested  that  the  whole  stalk,  in- 
cluding the  seed  heads,  might  be  processed  rapidly 
by  the  sugar  factory  to  convert  the  crop  into  feed 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  equip- 
ment for  extracting  the  otherwise  wasted  stalk  juices 
and  extracting  from  them  sugar,  starch,  and  aconitic 
acid.  Such  a  program,  if  successful,  would  provide 
Louisiana  considerably  feed  production  of  much 
needed  stock  food  and  at  the  same  time  utilize  the 
facilities  afforded  by  sugar  factories  at  least  two 
months  longer.  The  ultimate  goal  of  such  a  program 
would  be  to  operate  the  sixty  Louisiana  factories  2l/z 
months  on  sorgo  which  is  equivalent  to  ten  plants 
operating  year  round  valued  at  approximately  one 
million  dollars  each. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  determine  a 
new  utilization  of  an  old  crop  in  a  manner  fitting 
the  needs  of  present  day  conditions  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  feed,  sugar,  and  by- 
products with  a  minimum  use  of  labor.  However,  such 
a  program  is  not  limited  to  the  present  time  but  is 
also  a  program  ideally  suited  to  post-war  industrial 
development.  This  program  can  be  immediately  im- 
plemented without  raising  large  sources  of  capital  for 
building  plants.  To  be  specific,  should  the  program 
be  adopted,  almost  immediately  the  state  could  have 
the  equivalent  of  ten  one  million  dollar  agricultural 
products   processing  plants  added  to  its   economy. 

At  the  present  time  the  new  varieties  of  sorgo  avail- 
able for  sugar  production  and  feed  products  yield 
from  10  to  12  tons  per  acre  in  Louisiana.  To  increase 
the  per  acre  yield  of  sorgo,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  imported  large  African  varieties  for 
breeding  and  they  estimate  that  it  will  take  from  7 
to  10  years  for  such  a  program  to  bring  forth  im- 
proved varieties  from  this  work.  Methods  have  been 
devised  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  crystallization  of  sugar,  aconitic  acid,  and  starch 
in  sorgo  juices  and  the  principal  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram proposed  is  to  test  the  production  of  feed  from 
sorgo  with  the  production  of  sugar,  aconitic  acid,  and 
starch  being  incidental  permitting  development  of  re- 
finements in  these  processes. 

From  a  ton  of  sorgo  there  is  obtained  at  least  one 
bushel  of  grain  which  has  been  established  to  have 
the  feed  value  of  95  per  cent  of  that  of  corn.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  grain  will  be  included  in  the 
bagasse  for  use  as  feed.  In  the  New  Iberia  section 
of  the  state  where  facilities  are  available,  several  farm- 
ers grow  sorgo  and  have  dehydrated  for  use  as  stock 
food.  As  this  dehydration  process  is  a  direct  fired 
operation  and  the  sorgo  plant  contains  approximately 
70  per  cent  moisture  such  a  method  of  treating  stock 
food  is  necessarily  too  costly.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
here  that  under  the  proposed  process  the  milling 
operation  will  reduce  the  amount  of  moisture  to  be 
removed  by  direct  fired  drying  from  70  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  and  further  the  suear  and  other  con- 
stituents of  the  juice  will  have  sufficient  value  to  pay 
for  the  final   dehydration. 
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mill  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  The  feeding  is 
done  by  hand,  and  as  the  mill  feed  conveyor  is  only 
two  feet  wide,  we  will  need  another  type  of  feeder 
table,  also  an  auxiliary  feeder  carrier  equipped  with 
a  set  of  knives.  This  feeder  carrier  should  be  40  feet 
long  and  4  feet  wide  with  the  knives  set  at  the  dis- 
charge end  directly  over  the  mill  conveyor.  The 
feeder  table  should  be  equipped  with  feeder  chains 
driven  from  a  shaft  and  sprochets,  motor  powered, 
with  Rheostat  speed  control. 

By  laying  the  cane  on  the  feeder  table,  which 
should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  three  bundles 
of  cane  at  the  time,  it  can  then  be  fed  into  the  auxili- 
ary conveyor  mechanically,  and  as  it  comes  up  to  the 
end  of  this  conveyor,  it  will  be  cut  and  discharged 
into  the  smaller  mill  feed  conveyor.  The  conveyor 
to  the  mill  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  knives  at  the 
present,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  a  second  cutting 
of  the  cane  will  prepare  it  much  better  for  the  process 
of  juice  extraction  at  the  mills. 

The  mills  are  in  very  good  condition;  it  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  have  rolls  turned  and  flanges 
of  top  rolls  refaced.  The  bearings  of  the  cane  roll  in 
Mill  No.  3  will  have  to  be  replaced.  The  turnplates 
and  scrapers  will  also  have  to  be  renewed.  The  test 
rolls  used  in  special  mill  tests  are  not  equipped  with 
crown  wheels,  and  when  they  are  to  be  installed  in 
the  mill,  we  have  to  change  the  crown  wheels;  this 
causes  loss  of  time  and  has  resulted  in  scarring  both 
crown  wheels  and  keys.  The  George  L.  Squire  Mfg. 
Co.  has  quoted  us  a  price  of  $633.00  for  the  three 
crown  wheels  and  keys  complete,  which  we  think 
should  be  purchased  and  installed. 

At  this  factory  the  boiling  house  does  not  have 
the  capacity  of  the  mills  and  for  that  reason,  the 
grinding  rate  has  to  be  reduced  and  also  the  macera- 
tion  water   has    to   be    cut   to   the    minimum. 

The  clarification  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  more  open  settlers  at  a  small  expense  but 
the  concentration  of  the  juices  into  syrup  and  the  boil- 
ing of  the  syrups  into  sugar  is  the  major  problem. 
As  we  all  know,  the  more  rapidly  the  raw  material  is 
processed  and  turned  out  as  a  finished  product,  the 
less  inversion  we  have  and  a  better  recovery  of  sugar 
is  obtained. 

To  speed  up  this  operation  and  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  large  quantity  of  raw  material,  we  recom- 
mend the  installation  of  a  pre-evaporator  and  a  calan- 
dria  vacuum  pan.  The  installation  of  these  two  units 
will  balance  the  plant  and  reduce  our  steam  consump- 
tion and  labor  cost. 

The  pre-evaporator  would  be  of  a  size  sufficient 
to  produce  vapors  for  the  heating  of  juice  in  the  juice 
heaters  and  for  the  operation  of  the  triple  effect  and 
vacuum  pan;  therefore  we  would  get  a  double-effect 
economy  on  our  steam  consumption. 

To  recover  the  juices  from  muds  obtained  by  the 
clarification  of  cane  juices,  we  recommend  the  installa- 
tion of  a  rotary  vacuum  filter  to  replace  the  old  type 
filter   presses    now   in    use.     This    would    also    aid   in 
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speeding  up  the  process  by  liquidating  the  muds  more 
quickly  and  in  addition,  it  would  lower  the  labor  cost. 
If  the  Sorogo  investigation  is  to  be  made,  we  will 
require  two  high-speed  40-inch  centrifugals  for  starch 
removal  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  equip- 
ment. 

Estimated  Costs 

5-foot  pre-evaporator $3,000.00 

6-foot  calandria  pan  4,000.00 

conveyor,  40-foot  centers  950.00 

10  h.p.  motor   and  reducing  gears 350.00 

Derrick,  45-foot  boom  • 10,500.00 

platform  scale 1,200.00 

Oliver  Campbell  filter 6,500.00 

2     high  speed  40-inch  centrifugal  machines       7,600.00 

cane  feeder  table  3,000.00 

set  knives 2,500.00 

addition  to  spur  for  cane  delivery,  in 
RR    cars 2,000.00 


15%  for  installation 


$41,600.00 
5,340.00 

$46,940.00 

Due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the  Louisiana 
factories  this  season  with  clarification  of  cane  juices, 
we  think  some  experimental  work  should  be  done  in 
an  attempt  to  find  new  defecants  or  get  better  results 
from  the  old  methods. 

Fractional  liming  and  double  heating  might  be 
tried,  also  liming  hot  juice  with  lime  slurry  or  sucrate 
of  lime. 

The  sucrate  process  might  be  investigated  to  see  if 
it  is  any  improvement  over  the  old  method. 

This  process  was  tried  by  Gilchrist  some  years  ago 
and  I  understand  that  from  a  point  of  clarification 
it  gave  good  results  but  that  the  muds  were  very 
hard  to  filter;  being  of  a  gummy,  sticky  nature,  they 
closed  the  pores  of  filter  cloths  quickly.  This  might 
be  tried  with  an  Oliver  filter  to  handle  the  muds. 
(Spencer,  page  56) 

Phosphoric  acid  as  an  aid  in  conjunction  with  lime 
sometimes  produces  cleaner,  clearer  juice. 

The  centrifuging  of  cold  juice  to  remove  the  in- 
soluble solids  might  be  tried  to  see  if  that  would  help 
with  the  clarification  problem. 

The  search  for  new  defecants  would  have  to  start 
in  the   Laboratory. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  your  recommendations 
in  outlining  a  program  of  investigation  for  the  com- 
ing season. 

At  the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory  this  season  we  made 
a  number  of  tests  on  trashy  cane,  noting  the  effect 
on  grinding  rate,  also  the  percentage  of  trash  and  the 
purity  drop  between  crusher  juice  and  mixed  juice 
when  grinding  clean  cane  and  when  grinding  trashy 
cane. 

By  weight  the  trash  was  found  to  be  11  to  12% 
and  the  grinding  rate  was  found  to  be  reduced  about 
16%.  The  purity  drop  between  crushed  and  mixed 
juice  when  grinding  clean  cane  was  found  to  be  1.72% 
and  when  grinding  trashy  cane  was  4.40%.  These  re- 
sults are  the  average  of  four  tests  made  on  different 
dates  during  the  past  season  and  are  not  intended 
as  authentic  but  indicative  of  what  happens  when 
trashy  cane  is  milled. 

One  test  was   made   showing  the  effect  green  tops 
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One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  process  is 
that  the  ion  exchange  treatment  is  not  superimposed 
upon  the  usual  methods  of  defecation.  It  is  in  itself 
a  process  for  the  production  of  juice  from  which  high 
purity  direct  consumption  sugars  and  high  grade 
edible  molasses  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  data  is  indicative  of  the  products 
obtained  by  means  of  this  new  ion  exchange  process. 

Typical    Analyses    of    Ion    Exchange  Treated 
Cane  Juice 

Ion  Exchange  Final 

Raw  Juice     Treated  Juice  Molasses 
Purity    (Clerget) 

%  Sucrose  76.75                88.4  39.0* 

Invert  %  8.44                 9.9  49.6 

Non-Sugar  Solids  %  14.81                   1.7  11.4 

Ash  %   3.14               0.064  0.8 

*Purity  by  direct  polarization  is  26.7%. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  cane  varieties  grown  for 
the  production  of  sugar  on  the  heavy  dark  soils  of 
Louisiana  produces  sirups  of  darker  color  and  stronger 
flavor  than  in  other  localities  where  sirup  is  pro- 
duced from  selected  cane  varieties  grown  on  light 
sandy  soils.  Sugar  cane  juices  treated  by  ion  ex- 
change are  purified  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be 
made  into  light  colored  mildly  flavored  sirups  suitable 
for  table  use  directly  or  for  blending  with  the  more 
strongly  flavored  sirups  normally  produced  in  Loui- 
siana. By  this  method  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  standardized  uniformly  high  quality  sirup. 

The  quality  of  the  products  produced,  as  well  as 
the  adaptability  of  the  process  to  Louisiana  condi- 
tions was  decidedly  favorable,  and  it  is  planned  to 
undertake  industrial  exploitation  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Minutes  Continued 

Dr.  Schwartz  stated  that  in  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment they  are  interested  in  other  fields  of  research 
besides  sugar.  L.  S.  U.,  he  said,  is  particularly  unique 
in  its  research  work  for  sugar,  and  that  looking  at  it 
from  that  point  of  view  one  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  should  develop  as  far  as  possible  our 
sugar  activities  because  we  are  already  in  an  enviable 
position  in  that  respect.  He  stated  that  grants  had 
been  made  to  other  universities  through  the  Sugar 
Research  Foundation  and  that  L.  S.  U.  had  not  re- 
ceived a  contribution  through  the  Foundation.  One 
solution  of  making  technical  personnel  available  to 
the  sugar  factories  that  had  been  suggested  was  the 
establishment  of  fellowships  at  L.  S.  U.  at  a  graduate 


have  on  the  sucrose  test  of  canes. 

The  cane  was  cut  at  the  bud  or  spread  of  the 
leaves,  then  cleaned.  Twelve  inches  were  cut  off  of 
all  the  stalks  tested  (about  50).  These  juices  were 
tested  and  found  to  contain  about  0.37%  sucrose.  A 
second  twelve  inches  was  cut  off  and  tested.  The  sec- 
ond test  showed  2.37%  sucrose.  The  remainder  of 
the  cane  showed  12.81%  sucrose.  By  a  mathema- 
tical average  the  whole  cane  showed  11.18%  sucrose. 
With  the  first  12  inches  removed,  the  result  was 
11.61%  and  on  a  basis  of  standard  cane  the  whole 
cane,  or  11.18%  sucrose,  equals  94.00%  whereas  the 
cane,  less  one  foot,  of  11.61%  sucrose,  equals  100.00% 
standard   cane. 

A  milling  test  was  made  with  the  Munson  cross 
groove  on  the  top  roll  of  the  third  mill  and  some 
interesting  results  were  observed.  The  rolls  used  in 
this  mill  were  the  test  rolls  purchased  by  the  Cane 
League.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  these  rollers 
were  put  on  the  mill  with  one  quarter  inch  pitch  cir- 
cular grooving  They  were  used  for  two  weeks  and 
gave  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  from  choking.  The  bagasse 
showed  3.14%  sucrose  and  the  sucrose  extraction  was 
89.14%.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  regular  rolls 
with  one  half  inch  grooves  were  installed.  The  only 
improvement  noticed  was  fewer  chokes;  the  mill  work 
was  about  the  same.  A  few  days  before  the  end  of 
the  season  the  test  rolls  were  put  back  in  the  mill. 
The  top  roll  had  the  Munson  cross  grooves  cut  in 
it.  No  choking  occurred  and  there  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  mill  work.  Bagasse  had  2.46%  su- 
crose and  sucrose  extraction  was  91.82%. 

The  American  Cynamid  Co.  has  been  conducting 
a  series  of  tests  in  which  they  remove  solid  non- 
sugars  from  cane  juices  by  the  iron  exchange  process. 
The  results  produced  a  high  grade  syrup  and  a  good 
grade  of  direct  consumption  sugar. 

The  J.  J.  Naugle  Chemical  Co  of  New  York  also 
tried  out  a  new  defecant  for  juice  clarification  with 
very  good  results.  This  material  is  supposed  to  be 
a  byproduct  of  the  mining  industry. 

Direct   Consumption   Sugar   From   Raw 
Cane  Juice 


By  W.  A.  Blann,  Chemist 
American  Cyanamid  &  Chemical  Corp. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

Nezv  York  20,  N.  Y. 
During  the  1944  sugar  cane  season  an  experimental 
pilot  plant  was  operated  in  the  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
tory for  the  purification  of  sugar  cane  juices  by  a  re- 
cently developed  process  incorporating  ion  exchange 
resins.  The  method  of  purifying  the  sugar  cane  juices 
by  the  application  of  ion  exchange  treatment  is  a 
radical  departure  from  methods  heretofore  used. 

It  is  generally  known  that  ion  exchange  treatment 
removes  minerals  from  watersolutions  and  is  usually 
considered  a  demineralization  process.  When  sugar 
cane  juices  are  de-ionized  by  this  new  process  non- 
sugar  solids  other  than  minerals  are  also  removed  and 
there  results  a  highly  purified  sugar  solutions  consist- 
ing principally  of  sucrose,  dextrose,  and  levulos.  The 
elimination  of  non-sugars  from  juices  results  in  sirups 
substantially  higher  in  purity  than  those  obtained  by 
standard  sugar  house  practice  or  by  earlier  methods  of 
ion  exchange  treatment.  When  these  sirups  are  ex- 
hausted by  crystallization  of  sucrose  to  the  same  de- 
gree common  to  present  sugar  manufacturing  prac- 
tices, an  increased  yield  of  sugar  results. 
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level.  These  people  would  have  graduated  in  chemi- 
cal engineering  and  taken  work  toward  an  M.A.  de- 
gree. A  condition  could  be  attached  to  the  fellow- 
ship that  the  men  taking  up  the  work  would  have  to 
accept  work  in  the  sugar  industry.  It  would  then  be 
up  to  the  industry  to  keep  the  men,  provided  they 
wanted  and  needed  them;  it  is  inconceivable  for  the 
sugar  industry  to  secure  a  good  man  at  a  cheap 
price.  The  University  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
assist  the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory.  He  expressed  Dr. 
Horton's  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  the  com- 
mittee today. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Industrial  Committee  that 
this  Committee  should  definitely  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  University  insofar  as  the  Committee  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  representing  the  industry 
where  this  work  is  concerned.  After  the  recommenda- 
tions are  made  a  report  could  then  be  submitted  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  for  any  action 
that  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Voorhies  was  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
report  submitted  by  Mr.  Stewart  to  each  member  of 
the  Industrial  Committee,  and  to  each  sugar  processor 
in  the  State,  inviting  their  comments  and  suggestions. 

Mr.  Voorhies  was  also  requested  to  publish  the 
statement  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 

Dr.  LaSalle  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  ob- 
jection to  publishing  the  statement  and  he  replied  that, 
to  the  contrary,  they  were  looking  for  good  publicity. 

Mr.  Shaffer  was  called  on  and  suggested  that  some 
thought  be  given  to  the  training  of  technical  men  for 
the  operation  of  mechanical  equipment  in  the  field 
as  well  as  for  the  factory.  Mr.  Irving  Legendre  stated 
that   he   was    Chairman   of   a    Committee   which   was 
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working  on  the  establishment  of  a  Junior  College 
and  training  school  combined,  and  the  Committee  had 
met  several  times  with  the  authorities  at  L.  S.  U. 
Funds  had  been  earmarked  for  a  trade  school.  One 
purpose  of  the  school  would  be.  to  have  practical  men 
take  a  course,  and  boys  to  learn  to  follow  the  trade 
after  they  have  learned  to  overhaul  tractors  and  other 
machines.  He  stated  that  some  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  industry  would  be  derived  from  this  school. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Dr.  Keller  that  the  Uni- 
versity add  one  or  two  men  to  its  technical  staff, 
preferably  a  chemist  or  chemical  engineer,  and  a  J 
mechanical  engineer,  and  that  the  industry  furnish 
four  fellowships  on  a  year  round  basis  at  approxi- 
mately #750.00  a  piece. 

The  discussions  resolved  themselves  into  two  ideas: 

(1)  The  immediate  needs  of  the  Industry. 

(2)  The  long  range  plan  which  includes  the  fellow- 
ships at  the  University  and  the  training  of 
men  to  handle  mechanical  machines  in  factory 
and  field. 

The  Chairman  appointed  a  committee  to  look  into 
the  phase  of  the  matter  with  reference  to  making 
recommendations  to  the  League  on  creating  fellow- 
ships, as  follows: 

Dr.  A.  G.  Keller,  chairman;  Mr.  F.  Evans  Farwell, 
Mr.  E.  W.  McNeil. 

Mr.  Munson  appointed  the  following  committee 
of  three  to  receive  comments  from  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Industrial  Committee  and  from  the  pro- 
cessors and  to  correlate  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations: Mr.  J.  T.  Landry,  chairman,  Mr.  Irving 
Legendre,  Mr.  Horace  Nelson,  the  members  of  the 
Industrial  Committee  and  the  processors  to  be  re-j 
quested  to  send  their  recommendations  to  Mr.  Lan- 
dry, and  Mr.  Landry  to  then  call  the  Committee  of] 
three  together  to  correlate  the  reports  and  then  sub- 
mit them  to  Mr.  Munson,  Chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Committee.  Mr.  Munson  stated  that  he  would  then 
prepare  the  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  the 
University,  and  prepare  the  final  report  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  League. 

There  followed  a  discussion  with  reference  to 
some  thought  being  given  to  the  invention  of  a  cane 
cleaning  device,  the  developing  of  by  products,  etc. 

Mr.  Pertuis,  of  Godchaux  Sugars,  suggested  that 
experiments  be  conducted  leading  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  appearance  of  abnormal  juice 
which  is  being  reported  by  the  sugar  factories,  the 
cause  for  which,  whether  it  be  something  chemical 
which  is  taking  place  or  otherwise,  has  not  yet  been 
found. 
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The  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Yarbrough  that 
as  other  states  in  the  South  would  benefit  more  than 
Louisiana  from  the  sorgo  project,  that  their  support 
also  be  requested. 

Mr.  Landry  brought  up  the  point  that  some  com- 
mercial machinery  houses  might  be  interested  in  fur- 
nishing their  equipment  at  cost  to  the  Lmiversity,  or 
in  donating  the  machinery.  The  Chairman  stated  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  write  them  and  obtain  their  reac- 
tion. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  committee  ad- 
journed. 


Post-War  Planning 

By    C.    J.    Bourg 

As  your  Washington  Representative  contemplates 
the  approaching  1945  crop  season  and  the  future 
crop  years,  the  conviction  becomes  stronger  that  the 
progress  of  the  industry  depends  more  upon  united 
industry  programs  than  independent  individual  action. 

The  trend  towards  mechanization  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  needs  and  the  problems  of  war  time. 
Reducing  the  units  costs  of  producing  a  ton  of  cane 
and  a  bag  of  sugar  is  a  major  objective.  The  effici- 
ency of  mechanical  equipment  depends  largely  upon 
the   skill   with    which    it   is   operated. 

The  war  has  absorbed  most  of  our  young  men  into 
the  armed  forces,  thereby  depleting  almost  entirely 
the  ranks  of  the  students  who  were  being  prepared 
in  the  technical  professions  and  skills  of  operating 
sugar  factories  and  modern  sugarcane  farms.  Of 
all  the  manpower  shortages,  the  thinning  ranks  of 
qualified  technicians  will  present  the  most  difficult 
problem    of    post-war    adjustment. 

The  Congress  has  passed  an  Act,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "GI  Bill"  which  should  offer  a  means  of 
organized  and  well-planned  rejuvenation  for  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  To  gain  the  advantages 
which  are  possible,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  in- 
dustry to  begin  NOW  to  plan  and  arrange  programs 

There  has  been  some  discussion  among  the  of- 
ficials of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  which 
has  led  to  the  recommendation  that  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
whole  matter.  By  conferring  with  the  administrative 
officers  of  our  universities  and  junior  colleges,  it 
should  be  practicable  to  arrange  for  concentrated  and 
speed-up  courses  to  be  offered  to  returning  dis- 
charged veterans.  Many  of  these  young  men  who 
have  had  their  education  interrupted  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  go  back  to  school  unless  a  well  thought  out 
program  is  offered  them.  Such  a  plan  could  be 
worked  out  so  that  the  provisions  of  the  "GI  Bill'' 
would  be  made  even  more  attractive  to  the  veteran. 
The  Government  now  offers  the  veteran  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  his  education  at  Government  ex- 
pense. If,  in  addition,  the  industry  could  arrange 
for  speed-up  courses  with  jobs  available  in  the  in- 
dustry  when    the    courses    have    been    completed,    the 
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more  able  and  worthy  veterans  will  be  encouraged  to 
better  themselves;  and  the  industry  will  have  insured 
its  future. 

In  addition  to  the  application  of  this  idea  to  courses 
in  Chemistry,  Engineering  and  other  professions,  the 
program  should  be  extended  to  offer  manual  training 
in  mechanics  and  the  skilled  trades. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  leaders  of  the  industry, 
we  have  progressed  faster  in  mechanization  than  we 
have  been  able  to  provide  skilled  and  experienced 
operators.  The  full  benefit  of  the  harvesters,  loaders, 
cultivators  and  other  recently  developed  equipment 
will  not  be  realized  by  the  industry  until  each  such 
piece  of  mechanicism  is  being  operated  by  a  well 
trained  man  who  understands  the  machine  and  the 
means  of  operating  it  at  greatest  efficiency. 

Industry  thinking  is  the  only  way  that  this  feature 
of  post-war  prospects  can  be  planned  and  realized 
for  the  benefit  of  each  individual  engaged  in  the 
production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  in  Louisiana.  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  assuming  the  leader- 
ship to  bring  about  the  practical  application  of  indus- 
try thinking. 
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CRYOLITE  vxn  be  depended  upon 
to  kill  90%  OR  MORE  of  first 
generation  BORERS  in  the  spring 


Statement  of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


ALORCO  CRYOLITE  is  chem- 
ically controlled  all  through 
production — to  assure  fluffy, 
free -flowing,  uniform  particle 
size  and  greater  adhesion.  This 
makes  it  superior  for  dusting 
...  no  abrasive  action  on  equip- 
ment .  .  .  does  not  injure  foliage 
.  .  .  one  dusting  usually  is  suffi- 
cient for  both  first  and  second 
generation  borers. 


"The  most  useful  insecticide .  .  . 
for  the  control  of  the  sugar  cane 
borer"  .  .  .  according  to  the 
Sugar  Bulletin.  ALORCO 
CRYOLITE  can  increase  your 
profits;  application  costs  are 
approximately  $5  to  $6  per  acre 
to  dust  first  generation  borers. 
ALORCO  CRYOLITE  is  also  a 
reliable  control  for  field,  garden 
and  fruit  pests. 


ALUMINUM    COMPANY   OF  AMERICA,  1853  Gulf  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  (Sales  Agents  for  Aluminum  Ore  Company.) 


Ask  your  dealer  for  "ALORCO  CRYOLITE"— the 
free  folder  which  tells  you  all  about  the  many  advan- 
tages of  dusting  with  ALORCO  CRYOLITE,  and 
describes  fully  application  methods.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  this  folder,  write  direct  for  free  copy. 
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Farm  Labor 


By   C 

The  controversy  with  respect  to  the  deferment  of 
farmers  and  farm  labor,  on  which  there  has  been 
considerable  publicity  about  differences  of  interpreta- 
tion, has  been  clarified  in  a  statement  made  by  Chair- 
man Flannagan  of  the  House  Committee  on  agri- 
culture. The  statement  which  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  7th  on  Page  934  is  as 
follows: 
Let   me  draw  the   issue. 

Simply  stated  the  issue  is  this:  The  Congress  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Tydings  amendment  is. 
clear  and  unambiguous,  and  places  upon  the  local 
draft  boards  only  one  determination,  and  that  deter- 
mination in  the  language  of  the  amendment  is  to 
find  out  if  the  registrant  is  "necessary  to  or  regularity 
engaged  in  an  agricultural  occupation  or  endeavor 
essential  to  the  war  effort."  Selective  Service  has, 
in  construing  the  Tydings  amendment  read  into  the 
amendment  a  new  element,  namely,  comparative  es- 
sentiality, and  thus  placed  upon  the  local  boards 
the  duty  to  determine  whether  the  registrant  is 
more  essential  to  the  armed  forces  than  he  is  to 
the  farm,  or  whether  the  registrant  is  more  essential 
to  the  farm  than  he  is  to  the  armed  forces.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  an  unwarranted  construction  and 
a  construction  that  the  Congress  never  contemplated 
would  be  placed   upon   the   amendment. 

The  Remedy 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  gone  as 
far  as  it  can.  It  has  succeeded  in  developing  the 
issue.     It  is  now  up  to  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 


/.    Bourg 

tee  to  work  out  the  remedy.  As  a  remedy  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  May  bill,  H.  R.  1752,  be 
amended  as  follows: 

After    (7)    page    5,    line   21    and    22  of   the    May 
bill,  which  reads: 

''(7)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  in 
any  manner  any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (k)' 
the  following  be  added: 

''In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (k) 
the  local  selective  service  board,  in  classifying  the 
registrant,  shall  base  its  findings  solely  on  whether 
the  registrant  is  necessary  to  and  regularly  engaged 
in  an  agricultural  occupation  or  endeavor  and  whether 
a  satisfactory  replacement  can  be  obtained  without 
reference  to  the  relative  essentiality  of  the  registrant 
to  an  agricultural  occupation  or  endeavor  as  compared 
with  any  other  occupation  or  endeavor  including  serv- 
ice in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.'  " 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  clear  up 
the  matter  and  force  the  Selective  Service  to  con- 
strue the  Tydings  amendment  as  the  Congress  in- 
tended  it   should    be   construed. 

If  we  have  reached  the  point  where  farm  boys 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  regardless  of  their  es- 
sentiality to  the  war  food  effort,  are  more  essential 
to  the  armed  forces,  then  the  Congress  should  be  so 
advised.  If  this  is  found  to  be  true  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  would  immediately  take  appropriate  action. 
However,  the  Tydings  amendment  is  still  the  law  of 
the  land  and  until  amended  or  repealed  should  be 
respected  and  observed. 
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Further  Studies  of  Methods  of  Controll- 
ing Alligator  Weed  on  Sugarcane 
Lands. -A  Progress  Report 

By   Arceneaux,   G.,   Agronomist,    and    Hebert,    L.    P., 

Assistant  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Results  of  preliminary  studies  previously  reported 
have  shown  that  infestations  of  alligator  weed  Alter- 
nanthera  philoxer aides)  may  be  greatly  reduced  by 
flaming  back  the  stem  growth  at  appropriate  fre- 
quencies during  the  growing  season.  x  Further  stud- 
ies during  1944  have  yielded  information  on  the 
application  of  fallow  flaming  and  other  treatments 
which  may  prove  of  practical  value  to  growers  in  the 
control  of  this  weed.  While  a  completely  adequate 
evaluation  of  control  methods  under  investigation 
cannot  be  made  at  this  stage,  the  additional  informa- 
tion secured  during  1944  is  considered  of  sufficient 
interest  and  value  to  warrant  publication  at  this 
time,  especially  in  view  of  the  present  urgent  need 
for  information  on  practical  control  measures. 

Fallow   Flaming 

In  tests  conducted  on  Ranch  Plantation,  near 
Houma,  during  the  summer  of  1943,  some  of  the 
treatments  tried — notably,  twelve  flamings  at  weekly 
intervals,  and  six  flamings  at  biweekly  intervals — 
produced  marked  reductions  in  the  infestation  of 
alligator  weed.  2  The  area  involved  was  subsequent- 
ly planted  to  sugarcane  of  the  variety  C.P.  33/409 
(an  unreleased  variety  that  is  included  in  cooperative 
tests  on  the  plantation),  which  received  routine  culti- 
vation during  1944.  Table  1  gives  results  obtained  in 
the  plant  cane  crop. 

It  seems  obvious  from  the  data  that  crop  yields 
were  significantly  related  to  density  of  weed  infesta- 
tion. The  depressing  effect  of  the  weed  at  different 
levels  of  infestation,  was  especially  pronounced  on  the 
yield  of  cane  per  acre.  The  corresponding  effect  on 
average  weight  per  stalk,  although  not  so  striking, 
may  also  be  regarded  as  significant.  Observed  varia- 
tions in  indicated  sugar  content  were  of  a  relatively 
smaller  order  and  did  not  bear  a  demonstrable  rela- 
tionship to  degree  of  weed  infestation.  It  is  probable 
that  observed  differences  are,  in  a  large  measure,  due 
to  random  variability,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  highest  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  was  observed  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  which  resulted  in  the  lowest  weed  infesta- 
tion.      (Twelve    flamings    at    weekly    intervals.) 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  experimental  site 
consists  of  poorly  drained  Sharkey  Clay — an  environ- 
ment poorly  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane, 
and  one  in  which  the  weed  thrives.  The  yield  of  17.1 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  obtained  were  the  underground 
weed  infestation  was  reduced  to  157  pounds  per  acre 
may  be  considered  typical  of  what  may  be  expected 
in  such  situations  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
stand  of  cane  was  excellent  and  presented  very  effec- 
tive competition  to  occasional  weed  plants  which 
survived  the  flame  treatment  of  the  previous  year.  The 
limited  extent  of  weed  growth  observed  during   1944 
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indicates  thai  the  residual  infestation  can  probably 
be  held  in  chock  indefinitely  and  perhaps  lurt her  re- 
duced   through    similarly    effective    crop    competition. 


TABLE   1. 


Relationship  between  alligator  weed  infestation  as  con- 
trolled by  prior  experimental  treatment,  and  cane  and 
sugar  yields  obtained  in  the  Plant  cane  Crop. 
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native  vegetation) 

8,031 

9.0 

0.84 

16.88 

11.49 

85.84 

189. S 

1708 

Mowed. 

June  24.  July   7. 
August  1    

6,434 

9.2 

0.88 

17.12 

14.64 

85  51 

191.4 

1761 

Flamed  3  times  at 
monthly  intervals 
during    period 
commencing  Mav 
12. 

3,831 

10.3 

0.84 

17.18 

14.72 

85.68 

192.6 

1984 

Flamed  4  times  at 
tri-weekly    inter- 
vals during  period 

commencing  May 

12... ' 

3,266 

11.4 

0.91 

17.45 

15.02 

86.07 

197.0 

2246 

Mowed  June  24 

Flamed      July     7, 

July   13,  July  20 

and  July  30._  .. 

3.119 

11.2 

0.90 

16.43 

13.72 

83.51 

177.1 

19S4 

Flamed  6  times  at 
bi-weekly     inter- 
vals during  period 
commencing  May 
12 

395 

11',.  1 

1.15 

17.06 

14.5.-, 

85.29 

189.9 

3057 

Flamed  12  times  at 
weekly    intervals 
during    period 

commencing  May 

12 

157 

17.1 

1.17 

17.62 

15.37 

87.23 

202.9 

3470 

Treatment  7  (Six  bi-weekly  flamings)  reduced  the 
underground  weed  infestation  to  395  pounds  per  acre. 
The  yield  of  cane  under  such  conditions  was  16.1 
tons  per  acre  or  only  slightly  less  than  obtained  fol- 
lowing the  twelve  weekly  flamings.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  surviving  weed  plants  made  rather  ex- 
tensive growth  in  competition  with  the  cane.  Crop 
competition  of  the  order  realized  would  probably  not 
keep  the  weed  infestation  in  check. 

Other  treatments  (3-4-5  and  6)  involving  infre- 
quent flaming,  mowing  and  a  combination  of  mow- 
ing and  flaming  were  relatively  ineffectual  as  eradi- 
cation measures.  While  slight  improvements  in  suc- 
ceeding crop  yields  could  be  attributed  to  such  treat- 
ments the  weed  plants  survived  in  great  numbers  and 
crew  luxuriantly  in  competition  with  the  cane  crop, 
hence,  any  benefit  from  such  treatments  would  prob- 
ably   be   only   temporary. 

Results  obtained  following  treatments  1  (soybean 
turned  under)  and  2  (alligator  weed  allowed  to  grow 
in  competition  with  native  vegetation)  are  considered 
especially  interesting.  Soybean  as  commonly  planted 
in  rotation  with  sugarcane  (one  line  per  6-foot  row) 
does  not  compete  very  satisfactorily  with  alligator 
weed.  The  weed  grows  luxuriantly  with  relatively 
little  interference  in  unshaded  areas  between  the  rows. 
Stems  of  the  weed  incidently  buried  with  the  legume 
crop  will  tend  to  further  intensify  the  infestation   by 

sprouting    numerous    shoots    and  'eventually    develop'-g^S^S^  vcry  beginning  and,  as  a  result,  weed  growth 
ing    into    storage    organs.      As    the    legume    crop    thus        '   was    almost    completely    suppressed 


plowed    under    disintegrates,    and    nitrogen    ami    other 

plant  toods  are  liberated  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  weed  and  not  the  succeeding  cane  crop  gets 
the  "lion's  share"  of  the  benefit.  Results  of  this  ex- 
periment   are   definitely   in    agreement   with   this   view. 

"Smother   Crop"    Studies 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  alliga- 
tor weed  is  very  sensitive  to  the  unfavorable  effect 
of  shading  by  plants  capable  of  maintaining  effective 
competition.  The  use  of  Melilotus  indica  for  this 
purpose  has  been  successfully  practiced  by  some 
growers.  The  effectiveness  of  Melilotus  as  a  "smoth- 
er crop"  lies  in  its  ability  to  grow  rapidly  at  levels 
of  temperature  commonly  prevailing  during  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring  months  when  growth  of  the 
weed  is  largely  inhibited.  The  effective  cover  thus 
established  under  favorable  conditions  of  stand  and 
growth  will  ordinarily  result  in  almost  complete  sup- 
pression of  alligator  weed  growth  until  late  spring 
when  the  legume  matures  and  dies.  From  then  on, 
other  means  of  controlling  the  weed  growth  must  be 
resorted   to. 

In  a  search  for  a  plant  which  can  compete  effec- 
tively with  alligator  weed  when  planted  in  succession 
with  Melilotus  during  late  spring  or  early  summer 
the  following  were  grown  under  observation  in  nur- 
sery plots  at  Houma:  Sorghum,  (Red  Top,  Early 
Orange,  Shallu,  Feterita,  Hegari);  Tift  Sudan;  Bil- 
lion dollar  grass  {Echinochloa  Grus-galli) ;  Teosinte 
lion  dollar  grass  {Echinochloa  Crns-galli) ;  Teosinte 
{Enchlaena  Mexicana);  Rhodes  grass,  (Chloris  cay- 
spectabilis ;  and  Sesbania  macrocarpa.  Of  these  Tift 
Sudan  and  varieties  of  sorghum  (Early  Orange  and 
Red   Top)    have   indicated   the    most    promise. 

In  a  test  at  the  Houma  Station  on  well  drained 
Yazoo  Very  Fine  Sandy  Loam,  the  effect  of  smother 
cropping  by  means  of  Tift  Sudan  in  succession  with 
Melilotus  indica  is  being  compared  with  that  of  stand- 
ard practice  consisting  as  previously  mentioned  of 
soybean  on  6-foot  rowrs  plowed  under  for  green 
manure.  The  experimental  area  showed  an  initial 
average  underground  infestation  of  3853  pounds  per 
acre  as  determined  by  measurements  in  the  spring 
of  1944.  Soybean  plots  were  planted  March  16  and 
plowed  under  July  29.  Melilotus  planted  during 
January   1944  reached  maturity  in  early  May. 

Because  of  the  capacity  of  alligator  weed  for  rapid 
growth  at  favorable  temperatures  any  attempt  to 
establish  an  effective  cover  with  seedling  plants  in 
heavily  infested  areas  during  late  spring  or  summer 
presents  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  For  that 
reason  plots  on  which  Tift  Sudan  was  to  follow  Meli- 
lotus were  flamed  in  an  attempt  to  favor  the  cover 
plant  by  prior  weakening  of  the  weed.  In  one  series, 
plots  were  flamed  once  and  in  another,  three  times 
at  weekly  intervals  following  which  the  area  was 
flush  plowed  and  later  disked.  Tift  Sudan  was  sub- 
sequently drilled  in  lines  6  inches  apart.  On  plots 
where  only  one  flaming  had  been  applied  numerous 
weed  plants  sprouted  alongside  the  Sudan  grass 
and  although  eventually  overgrown  by  the  Sudan 
grass  many  of  the  weed  plants  survived  and  man- 
aged to  make  considerable  growth  in  spots  sufficiently 
exposed  to  sunlight.  On  plots  flamed  3  times  follow- 
ing the  Melilotus  crop  plants  of  Tift  Sudan  were 
able   to  establish    a    pronounced    lead    over   the    weed 
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On  plots  planted  to  soybean  on  6-foot  rows,  the 
usual  rank  growth  of  alligator  weed  occurred  over 
unshaded  areas   between   rows. 

Table  2  summarizes  results  of  observations  made 
on  December  9,  1944.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
standard  practice  of  plowing  under  soybean  grown 
on  6-foot  rows  resulted  in  more  than  doubling  the 
underground  weed  infestation.  Comparisons  of  re- 
sults obtained  with  treatment  2  (Melilotus — Tift 
Sudan  succession  with  one  intervening  flaming)  and 
treatment  3  (Same  as  2  with  three  intervening  f land- 
ings) with  results  obtained  from  standard  practice 
are  considered  extremely  interesting.  The  54.3% 
decrease  in  underground  infestation  obtained  with 
treatment  3  represents  substantial  progress  in  bring- 
ing the  weed  under  practical  control.  The  signific- 
ance of  the  33%  increase  observed  in  connection  with 
treatment  2  cannot  be  accurately  appraised  at  this 
time.  Results  of  previous  experiments  have  shown 
that  underground  infestation  of  the  weed  normally 
decreases  during  winter  months  as  a  result  of  rotting 
out  of  some  of  the  roots  and  buried  stems.  There- 
fore the  net  effects  of  the  various  treatments  cannot 
be  measured  until  spring  of  1945.  As  mentioned  in 
a  previous  report,  underground  storage  organs  whose 


TABLE  2. 


Changes  in  underground  infestation  of  alligator  weed  as 
related  to  treatments  during  the  non-cane  period  of  the 
customary  rotation.  Experimental  site :  Cut  A  -7,  Houma 
Station  consisting  of  Yazoo  Very  Fine  Sandy  Loam  showing 
an  average  initial  underground  infestation  of  3853  pounds 
per  acre. 


Treatment  (1944) 

Increase  ( +)  or  decrease 
( — )  in  underground  in- 
festation between  March 
29,  and  December  9,  1944 

Soluble  solids  in  juice 
expressed  from  root  sam- 
ples taken  December  9, 
1944  (Brix  by  refracto- 
meter) 

(1) 

Soybean,  2  lines  per  6-ft. 
row,    planted    March    16 
turned     under    July    29 
(Standard  practice) 

Percent 
+  126.1 

Percent 
15.21 

(2) 

Melilotus  indica 

Jan.  17-May  30 
Flamed   May   30;    Flush 
plowed   May  30,  disked 
June  15;  Tift  Sudan  June 
17-Oct.     16;    Melilotus 
indica  Oct.  16 

+  33.0 

12.42 

(3) 

Melilotus    indica,    Jan. 
17-May  2;  Flamed  May 
2,  May  9,  May  16;  Flush 
plowed  May  30;  Disked 
June  15;  Tift  Sudan  June 
17-Oct.     16;     Melilotus 
indica,  Oct.  16 

—  54.3 

11.32 

food  reserves  had  been  lowered  by  experimental 
treatments  during  summer  months  showed  a  greater 
mortality  during  winter  months  than  those  from 
plants  having  received  normal  treatment.  3  In  view 
of  observed  differences  in  concentration  of  solutes  in 
juice  expressed  from  root  samples  taken  from  plots 
of  different  treatment  series  on  December  9  (table 
2)  it  is  possible  that  winter  mortality  may  further 
change  infestation  relationships  between  plots  of  the 
different  series.  Judging  from  past  results,  a  greater 
rate  of  winter  mortality  may  be  expected  in  plots 
of  series  2   and  3   than  in  plots  of  series    1. 
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Soybean  as  a  "Smother  Crop" 

As  pointed  out  above  soybean  as  ordinarily  grown 
in  succession  with  sugarcane  does  not  give  satisfac- 
tory competition  to  alligator  weed.  In  tests  of 
"smother  crop"  for  spring  planting  made  on  Little 
Texas  Plantation,  near  Napoleonville,  soybean 
planted  in  the  customary  manner  (a  single  line  per 
6-foot  ridge)  was  compared  with  soybean  drilled  in 
lines  6  inches  apart  on  a  flat  surface  over  an  area 
consisting  of  Sharkey  Clay  infested  with  alligator 
weed.  In  the  latter  case  an  effective  cover  was  estab- 
lished at  a  relatively  early  date  in  the  spring  and  the 
growth  of  alligator  weed  was  almost  entirely  sup- 
pressed. The  usual  luxuriant  growth  of  the  weed 
occurred  on  comparable  plots  where  single-line  plant- 
ings of  soybean  were  made  on  6-foot  rows.  The 
experimental  area  showed  an  initial  average  under- 
ground weed  infestation  of  6390  pounds  per  acre 
on  the  basis  of  excavations  made  on  March  20,  1944. 
Corresponding  determinations  made  on  December  18, 
1944  indicated  no  significant  changes  in  the  under- 
ground infestation   of   plots   of  the   standard   practice 


Free   Showing   of    "Southwest  Challenge" 
Full  Color  Feature  Motion  Pictures! 

The  full  color  motion  picture,  "Southwest 
Challenge",  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
vivid  portrayals  of  ways  and  means  to  greater 
farm  and  ranch  revenue  ever  produced.  It  was 
prepared  by  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company 
simply  as  a  public  service  and  is  in  no  sense  an 
advertising   film   or    merchandising   stunt. 

The  film  was  produced  in  full  cooperation 
of  outstanding  agricultural  specialists  of  the 
Southwest,  including  E.  J.  Kyle,  former  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Texas  A  &  M  Col- 
lege; V.  C.  Marshall,  State  Administrator, 
Texas  Soil  Conservation  Board;  Dr.  W.  L.  Bliz- 
zard, President,  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College;  J. 
G.  Lee,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana 
State  University;  and  Earl  K.  Rambo,  Exten- 
sion Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  State  of  Ark- 
ansas. Governor  Coke  Stevenson  of  Texas  gave 
of  his  time  and  assistance  in  making  possible 
the  picture,  and  many  outstanding  farmers  and 
ranchers  throughout  the  Southwest  also  co- 
operated in  many  ways  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  productions  of  its  kind  ever 
filmed. 

Every  farmer,  rancher  and  rural  citizen  should 
see  "Southwest  Challenge."  It  is  not  only  high- 
ly informative  and  instructive,  but  is  also  a 
beautiful  example  of  commercial  motion  pic- 
ture art,  its  production  and  technical  details 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  experienced  pro- 
fessional    motion     picture     experts. 


series  (soybean  planted  in  single  lines  on  6-foot 
rows  and  plowed  under  for  green  manure).  It  is 
considered  of  notable  interest  that  in  the  case  of 
plots  where  the  soybean  had  been  drilled  in  lines 
6  inches  apart  and  the  entire  growth  removed  for 
hay,  the  underground  infestation  had  decreased  to 
approximately    43%    of    the    initial    density. 

Discussions  of  Results 

As   mentioned   in   a   previous    report   alligator   weed 
apparently   does    not   produce   viable   seed   under   our 
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conditions.1  This  not  only  tends  to  simplify  the 
problem  ol  eradication  but  in  addition  will  help 
to  prevent  re-infestation  of  cleared  areas.  Results  of 
field  experiments  during  1943  and  1(U4  suggest  two 
promising  approaches  to  the  problem  of  controlling 
this  weed  pest,  viz:  (1)  Fallow  flaming  and  (2) 
Smother  cropping.  In*  a  sense  both  of  these  are 
Directed  toward  the  same  end  i.e.,  eradication  or  de- 
cimation of  the  underground  storage  system  through 
starvation. 

I  nder  conditions  ol  effective  Eoliage-cover  main- 
tained by  competitive  plants,  stem  and  leaf  develop- 
ment of  alligator  weed  can  be  largely  inhibited. 
In  the  absence  of  photosynthesis  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  growth  ol  roots  will  likewise  be  suppressed.  Age- 
ing and  decay  ol  old  roots  and  fleshy  underground 
stems  will  naturally  occur  in  the  course  ol  time. 

When  stem  growth  is  repeatedly  destroyed  by 
flaming  at  appropriate  intervals,  not  only  is  photo- 
synthesis greatly  curtailed  but,  in  addition,  as  evi- 
denced by  reduction  in  soluble  solids  in  the  juice, 
underground  storage  organs  are  depleted  of  their 
stored  food  supply  because  of  the  development  of 
new  growth  between  llamings.  In  tests  conducted 
at  Houma  during  1943  the  percentage  of  soluble 
solids  in  expressed  juice,  as  determined  by  refracto- 
meter,  dropped  from  11. CK/  to  3.09?  in  the  course 
of  bi-weekly  flaming  back  of  stem  growth  from  April 
26  to  September  11.  Most  of  the  roots  in  the  latter 
condition     rotted    out     during    winter     months. 

For  reasons  of  economy  "smother  cropping"  pre- 
sents obviously  interesting  possibilities.  Biological 
control  when  effective  is  .quite  generally  our  most 
advantageous  means  of  fighting  crop  pests  of  all 
sorts.  In  considering  the  practical  application  of 
"smother  cropping"  in  combatting  alligator  weed, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  certain  important  principles 
of  field  ecology   viz: 

1.  A  crop  plant  will  have  to  enjoy  some  specific 
growth  advantage  in  order  to  satisfactorily  suppress 
a  competitive  weed.  Ordinarily  the  more  one-sided 
such  an  advantage  is,  the  more  complete  will  be 
the  dominance  of  the  crop  over  the  weed.  In  plan- 
ning our  program  of  smother  cropping  we  should 
not  overlook  any  factor  which  will  tend  to  throw 
the   balance   in    favor   of   the   crop    plant. 

2.  Suppression  of  the  weed  growth  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible  throughout  the  year.  Most 
noxious  weeds,  because  of  their  great  vigor,  will 
quickly  recover  from  temporary  injury  if  given  the 
opportunity.  For  that  reason,  advantages  derived 
from  "smother  cropping"  over  a  period  insufficient- 
ly long  to  achieve  eradication  may  be  largely'  or 
entirely  lost  if  the  weed  is  subsequently  permitted 
to  grow  unmolested  even  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

3.  In  disposing  of  the  growth  from  a  cover  crop 
such  as  soybean  grown  in  weed-infested  areas,  due 
regard  should  be  given  to  the  effect  of  prevailing 
practices    on    weed-spread.      In    such    cases    the    net 
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el  led  ol  green  manuring  intended  for  soil  improve- 
ment may  in  reality  turn  out  to  be  essentially  a  meas- 
ure of  fertilizing  the  weed  and  promoting  its  spread. 

Because  of  its  ability  to  thrive  at  temperatures 
ordinarily  prevailing  in  southern  Louisiana  during 
winter  and  early  spring  MelilotUS  indie  a  will  usually 
be  at  a  decided  competitive  advantage  in  relation  to 
alligator  weed  and,  under  satisfactory  growth  condi- 
tions, may  be  expected  to  dominate  the  situation  un- 
til about  May  1.  From  then  until  late  summer  the 
most  effective  competitors  of  the  weed  will  be  plants 
capable  of  germinating  promptly  at  prevailing  tem- 
peratures, making  rapid  and  extensive  growth,  and 
developing  a  foliage  cover  sufficiently  dense  to  shade 
out   the   weed. 

Shoots  of  alligator  weed  sprouting  at  that  time 
may  ordinarily  be  expected  to  give  severe  competi- 
tion to  incipient  seedlings  of  other  plants.  Results 
obtained  in  studies  at  the  Houma  Station  (table  2) 
indicate  that  prior  flaming  of  the  weed  may  prove 
a  useful  means  of  throwing  the  competitive  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  the  other  plants. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  utilization  of  Melilo- 
tus  as  a  "smother  crop"  is  practicable  only  under 
favorable  growing  conditions.  Results  obtained  in 
immediate  succession  with  sugarcane  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  disappointing.  Therefore  previously  men- 
tioned results  obtained  by  close  planting  soybean  in 
drills  during  early  spring  are  considered  worthy  of 
note. 

The  one  big  advantage  of  soybean  in  competition 
with  alligator  weed  lies  in  the  former's  ability  to 
make  satisfactory  growth  within  a  range  of  tem- 
perature at  which  growth  of  the  weed  will  be  large- 
ly if  not  entirely  suppressed.  It  would  seem  from 
our  observation  that  such  a  condition  is  presented  by 
day-time  temperatures  prevailing  in  southern  Loui- 
siana during  March  and  early  April.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  exploit  to  the  fullest  the  differential  in 
temperature  requirement  between  the  two  plants  in 
order  to  get  the  maximum  value  out  of  soybean 
as  a  "smother  crop".  Accordingly  plantings  of  soy- 
bean for  this  purpose  should  be  made  quite  early 
even  at  the  risk  of  occasional  frost  damage.  The 
incidental  suppression  of  crab  grass  and  other  an- 
nual weeds  to  be  expected  from  the  increased  effec- 
tiveness of  the  cover-crop  may  prove  an  important 
additional  advantage. 

In  areas  heavily  infested  with  alligator  weed  it  is 
recommended  that  the  soybean  crop  be  cut  for  hay 
instead  of  being  turned  under  as  green  manure.  In 
such  cases  the  hay  crop  should  be  removed  during 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  land  promptly  pre- 
pared for  planting  of  cane  which  should  follow  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit — preferably  during 
early  August.  The  sugarcane  variety  used  should  be 
vigorous  and  capable  of  effective  shading.  Cultiva- 
tion should  be  done  during  late  summer  and  fall 
to  prevent  undue  weed  development. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  cultivation 
of  cane  is  one  form  of  "smother  cropping".  In 
selecting  varieties  for  weed  infested  areas,  due  weight 
should  be  given  to  vigor,  shading  capacity  and  stub- 
bling  qualities.  It  is  likewise  important  to  provide 
against  gappy  stands  by  planting  generous  quantities 
of    sound    seed. 

In  limited  tests  so  far  conducted  fallow  flaming 
at  frequent  intervals  during  the  growing  season 
proved  an  exceedingly  effective  method  of  controlling 
alligator  weed.  The  practical  usefulness  of  this 
method  will  depend  on  the  cost.  Experimental  flame 
treatments  during  1944  were  applied  by  means  of  a 
device  designed   for   flaming   rank  weed   growth   along 


railroad  tracks.  It  is  believed  that  fallow  flaming 
at  relatively  frequent  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  era- 
dication will  necessitate  a  somewhat  different  type^ 
of  equipment  for  best  results.  As  reported  by  Far- 
well,  "'  implement  manufacturers  have  this  particu- 
lar point  under  consideration  and  it  is  probable  that 
fallow  flaming  devices  of  an  improved  type  will 
be  on  trial   in  Louisiana  during    1945. 

It  is  believed  that  fallow  flaming  may  find  an  im- 
portant application  in  situations  where  conditions  are 
such  that  crop  plants  cannot  present  effective  com-] 
petition  to  alligator  weed.  The  site  of  the  previously 
mentioned  experiment  on  Ranch  Plantation  (table 
1)  apparently  presents  such  a  situation.  There,  the 
lack  of  adequate  drainage  results  in  growth  condi- 
tions so  completely  in  favor  of  the  weed  that! 
effective  competition  from  crop  plants  under  condi- 
tions of  heavy  weed  infestation  seems  to  be  out  of 
the  question.  On  plots  of  this  experiment  where 
better  than  98%  eradication  was  accomplished  through 
fallow  flaming,  not  only  was  it  possible  for  the  suc- 
ceeding cane  crop  to  keep  the  residual  infestation 
Under  satisfactory  control,  but  the  gain  in  yield  of 
cane  per  acre  attributable  to  the  observed  reduction 
in  infestation  was  such  as  to  justify  a  substantial 
outlay   for  the   treatment. 

Incipient  infestations  of  alligator  weed  are  com-  j 
monly  limited  to  relatively  narrow  fringes  along  field 
ditches.  Under  such  conditions  control  of  the  weed 
through  crop  competition  is  rendered  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  two  reasons,  viz:  (1)  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  is  ordinarily  such  as  to  render  the 
preparation  of  a  satisfactory  seed  bed  for  crop  plants 
extremely  difficult,  (2)  the  presence  of  the  adjacent 
ditch  renders  effective  shading  of  the  area  by  crop 
plants  a  difficult  problem.  In  such  cases  it  is  con- 
sidered likely  that  fallow  flaming  will  find  advan- 
tageous application.  The  logical  time  for  such  treat- 
ment would  be  during  the  soybean  year.  The  legume 
should  be  omitted  from  infested  areas  on  either 
side  of  the  ditch,  and  these  flamed  at  appropriate 
intervals  during  summer  months.  The  problem  of 
weeding  the  ditch  can  be  incidentally  taken  care 
of.  During  early  August  the  area  in  question  (one 
to  3  rows  on  either  side  of  the  ditch)  should  be 
planted  to  some  vigorous  sugarcane  variety  of  satis- 
factory shading  habits  such  as  C.P.  34/120.  The 
remainder  of  the  cut  may  be  planted  either  at  the 
same  time  or  during  the  fall,  with  the  same  or 
with  a  different  variety,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire.    Following  satisfactory  flaming  operations,  the 
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clean  condition  of  the  ditch  hank  should  permit  prep- 
aration of  a  very  satisfactory  seed  bed.  Effective- 
less  of  crop  competition  will  be  greatly  enhanced  bj 

reason  of  the  greatly  weakened  condition  of  surviv- 
ing weed  plants.  It  goes  without  saying  that  border 
rows  established  following  such  a  treatment  should 
be  placed  as  close  to  adjacent  ditches  as  practical 
considerations  will  permit.  Unshaded  spots  within 
crop  areas  will  present  a  weed  problem  under  almost 
any  condition,  but  the  problem  will  be  greatly  in- 
tensified by  the  presence  of  a  perennial  plant  such 
as   alligator  weed. 

Summary 

Fallow  flaming  at  appropriate  intervals  has  shown 
considerable  promise  as  a  means  of  controlling  alli- 
gator weeds.     Twelve    flamings    at    weekly    intervals 

Have  better  than  98%  control.  Plots  receiving  this 
treatment  produced,  during  the  succeeding  year,  a 
normal  crop  of  sugarcane  which  very  satisfactorily 
suppressed  the  residual  infestation.  Six  flamings  at 
bi-weekly  intervals  reduced  the  infestation  to  a  point 
permitting  satisfactory  cane  production  but  crop 
competition  was  not  sufficiently  effective  to  keep 
the  residual  infestation  in  complete  check. 

Infrequent  flaming,  mowing,  and  combinations  of 
flaming  and  mowing,  while  giving  significant  reduc- 
tions in  underground  weed  infestation  did  not  effect 
satisfactory    control. 

Extremely    unfavorable    results    in    point    of    weed 

pread   and  cane  production  were  obtained  from   the 

:urrently  standard  practice  of  plowing  under  soybean 

jrown  in  single  lines  on  6-foot  rows  in  areas  infested 

with  alligator  weed. 

Tift  Sudan  proved  a  satisfactory  "smother  crop" 
n  succession  with  Mr/Hot  us  indie  a  where  alligator 
weed  was  tlamed  3  times  at  weekly  intervals  after 
:he  Melilotus  had  matured.  One  flaming  prior  to 
Wanting  of  Tift  Sudan  did  not  weaken  the  weed 
sufficiently  to  permit  entirely  satisfactory  suppression 
Dy   the   cover   crop. 

Soybean  drilled  in  lines  6  inches  apart  during  early 
spring  proved  a  highly  effective  "smother  crop"  in 
;ompetition    with    alligator    weed. 

1  Arceneaux.  G.,  anil  Hebert,  L.  P.  Fr.llow  flaming  promising  as  a  means 
>f  controlling  alligator  weed  on  sugarcane  lands.  Sugar  Bulletin  22  (16): 
121-23,  May  15,  1944. 

-  See  footnote  1. 

•  Sec  footnote  1. 

*  Arceneaux,  (!.,  and  Hebert.  L.  P.  Preliminary  studies  of  periodic  flaili- 
ng ss  a  means  of  controlling  Johnson  grass  and  alligator  weed  on  sugarcane 
amis       Bug,  Bull    22.  No.  :{,  pp    21-23,  Nov.  1,  19  43. 

'■•  Farwell,  Evans.  Flame  cultivation  and  flame  eradication.  Sug  Bull 
S3,  No   2,  pp.  12-13,  Oct.  15,  1944. 
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Control  Destructive 
Sugarcane  Borer 


The  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect  cause  an  annual 
loss  to  the  sugar  industry  of  approximately  $5,000,000 ! 
Authorities  recommended  the  use  of  cryolite  as  an 
effective  and  economical  control  measure — and 
Kryocide  is  NATURAL  CRYOLITE. 

The  cost  of  dusting  with  Kryocide  will  amount  to 
about  $6.00  per  acre.  And  the  savings  in  increased 
yield  can  run  as  high  as  seven  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
.  .  .  Moreover,  borer  control  means  reduction  of  red 
rot  disease,  a  further  advantage  of  dusting  with  Kryocide. 

Kryocide  can  be  easily  and  efficiently  applied  with 
standard  dusting  equipment.  Follow  the  recommen- 
dations of  your  local  experiment  station. 

Local  distributors  can  supply  you  with  KRYOCIDE 
from  conveniently  located  stocks. 


Write  for  free 
literature  fo  Depf.  SB. 


Control  These  Pests 

with  Hryoc.de 

POTATO  ELEA  BEETLES 
SOYBEAN  CATERPILLAR 
BEAN   LEAF  BEETLE 
CABBAGE  WORMS 
CORN  EARWORM 

ON  BEANS 
CUCUMBER  BEETLES 

"xS  BEAN  BEETLE 

Sto  ***£» 

TOMATO  »N*ORM 
and  many  others 


At<J«*d  CRYOLITE 

FROM    GREENLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA     SALT 


M  P  A  N  Y 


MAN 


1000   WIDENER    BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA    7,    PA. 

.MEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  ST.  IOUIS  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  WYANDOTTE  •  TACOMA 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 

and 

Studebaker  Cane  Gears 

THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 
Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 
Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 
control,  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Paste. 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale 

INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day:  CA  1891  Night:  AU  1921 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,       -    -       La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

CANE  SLINGS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

CONSOL  OILS 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS 

THOR  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 
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BELONGS  ON  THE  FARM 


Mobilgas 
Metro  Gasoline 
Magnolia   Kerosene 
Magnolia  Tractor 

Distillate 
Mobiloil 

Lubrite   Motor  Oils 
Mobiloil  Gear  Oils 
Mobilgrease 
Mobil    Upperlube 
Mobil   Radiator  Flush 
Mobil   Hydrotone 
Mobil  Stop-Leak 
Mobil   Handy  Oil 
Bug-A-Boo  Insect  Spray 
Bug-A-Boo  Garden 

Spray 
Sanilac  Insect  Spray 
Sanilac  Cattle  Spray 
Sanilac  Compound 

Neatsfoot  Oil 
Sanilac  Hand   Separator 

0il 
Magnolene  Neatsfoot 

Harness  Oil 
Magnolene  Penetrating 

Oil 
Magnolene  Cream 

Separator  Oil 
Gargoyle   B  Grease 

(Cup  Grease) 
Magnolia  Axle  Grease 


The  Flying  Red  Horse  "Keeps 
Horsepower  Working"  on 
thousands  of  Southwestern 
farms  and  ranches.  Magnolia 
fuels  and  lubricating  oils 
have  helped  make  the  South- 
west a  vast  agricultural  em- 
pire, through  power  farming. 

Today,  Magnolia  Products 
can  help  the  war-time  mainte- 
nance of  your  valuable  farm 
machinery  .  .  .  with  fuels  that 
deliver  full  power  cleanly  and 
economically  .  .  .  lubricants 
that  protect  against  friction 
and  wear  .  .  .  and  other  prod- 
ucts that  conserve  farm  ma- 
chinery and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  dairy  cattle. 

Check  this  partial  list  of 
Magnolia  Products  for  farm 
aids  you  need  now  .  .  .  and  see 
your  friend,  the  Magnolia 
Agent,  or  Consignee,  at  once. 


Gasoline  Powers  the  Attack  . . .  Don't  Waste  a  Drop 
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1945  Cane  Price  Prospects 


By    C    J. 

The  price  support  program  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  the  1945  sugarcane  was  an- 
nounced in  August  1944,  just  ahead  of  planting  time. 
The  CCC  announcement  as  printed  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1st  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  stated:  "Under 
the  support  price  program  for  the  1945  Louisiana 
sugarcane  crop,  growers  will  receive  a  payment  of 
about  $1.60  per  ton  of  sugarcane  of  the  average 
quality  of  recent  years  or  $1.53  per  ton  of  standard 
cane." 

As  was  the  case  with  last  year's  program,  the 
1945  price  support  program  will  be  adjusted  to  pro- 
vide for  full  payment  on  frozen  cane,  used  either  for 
sugar  or  molasses,  in  order  to  aid  growers  in  clear- 
ing fields  promptly  and  thus  insure  greater  sugar 
and  molasses  production  in  1945  and  succeeding 
years. 

The  price  support  programs,  like  the  Sugar  Act 
conditional  payment,  are  contingent  upon  the  annual 
appropriation   by   Congress. 

In  due  course  of  Government  procedure,  the  writ- 
ten offer  of  CCC  will  be  mailed  to  all  processors  to 
provide  for  payments  to  the  grower  through  the 
processor  to  whom  he  delivers  cane.  The  arrange- 
ment through  the  processor  has  the  advantage  for 
the  grower  of  receiving  the  incentive  payment  as  part  of 
the  purchase  price  for  the  cane,  with  settlements  each 
week  from  the  sugarhouse. 

As  the  time  for  working  the  crop  and  applying  fer- 
tilizer is  here  and  the  grower  is  figuring  on  how  to 
save  all  of  his  stubble,  he  will  be  interested  in  studv- 


Bourg 

ing  the  estimates  of  the  money  returns  on  sugarcane 
in   1945: 

$3,862     from   processor  on   sugar  value 
.32       from  processor  on  molasses  value. 
1.53       through    processor,    incentive    payment    from 
CCC 


$5.71 


1.30       conditional  payment  under  Sugar  Act 


$7.01        total  estimated  returns,  per  standard  ton 

Sugar  for  Home  Canning 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  announced 
a  sharp  cut  in  the  amount  of  sugar  which  may  be 
used  for  home  canning  in  1945.  It  provides  a  tightening 
up  of  the  procedure  for  obtaining  per  capita  allotments. 

In  view  of  the  limited  supplies  of  refined  sugar 
available  for  prompt  distribution  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  refiners  are  weeks  behind  in  their  deliveries, 
this  new  order  is  being  accepted  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sary restrictions  of  wartime.  In  fact,  the  rather 
loose  and  over-generous  procedure  of  1944  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  situation  which  made  necessary 
the  present  tightening  up. 

Each  local  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board  will 
require  that  the  home  canners  present  their  applica- 
tions "on  the  basis  of  actual  need."  In  no  event  will 
a  single  family  be  allowed  more  than  160  lbs.  for 
home  canning  although  each  person  in  the  family  is 
entitled  to  20  lbs.  Last  year,  the  individual  allow- 
ance was  25  lbs.  and  the  familv  maximum  was  250 
lbs, 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  rules  for  home  canners 
in    1945: 

1.  OPA  will  provide  application  forms  "containing 
helpful  suggestion  to  aid  the  housewife  in  estimating 
her  needs". 

2.  No  ration  stamps  in  War  Ration  Book  4  will 
be  good  for  canning  sugar  this  year.     Local  boards 
will    issue    sugar    coupons    for    five    pounds    and    also  , 
one-pound  packages. 

3.  For   canning   fruits    or    fruit   juices,   the    allow-  I 
ance  will  be  on  the  basis  of  one  pound  of  sugar  for 
each  four  quarts  to  be  canned.     Only  five  pounds  of 
sugar  for  each  person  named  in  the  family  applica- 
tion may  be  allowed  for  canning  vegetables   and  for  I 
making  jams,  jellies,  relishes,  catsup,  etc. 

4.  Applications  will  not  be  accepted  after  Oc- 
tober 31. 

5  In  no  case  will  more  than  two  applications  be 
accepted  from  any  family,  so  needs  should  be  esti- 
mated carefully  in  advance. 

6.  The  application  form  may  be  mailed  or  de- 
livered in  person  and  must  be  accompanied  by  Spare 
Stamp  13  for  each  member  of  the  family  covered  in 
the  application.  This  stamp  is  merely  evidence  that 
each  person  named  in  the  application  is  a  holder  of 
Book  4. 

Sugar  Processing  Machinery 

Referring  to  the  January  15th  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  at  Page  61  an  amendment  to  L-292  was 
printed.  This  amendment  became  effective  January 
6,    1945. 

The  attention  of  processors  should  be  directed 
to  the  following  section  of  L-292: 

"(b)  Rated  orders  not  required.  This  order  now 
permits  deliveries  of  food  processing  machinery  and* 
equipment  to  fill  unrated  orders.  If  a  rating  is  needed, 
the  purchaser  should  file  Form  WPB-541,  or  Form 
FEA-419  for  export  other  than  to  Canada  (when 
appropriate),  or  Form  WPB-617  when  permission 
under  Order  L-41  is  needed." 

An  explanation  is  in  order.  Food  processing  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  needed  by  the  Armed  Forces 
are  given  rated  orders  above  civilian  needs;  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  "sugar  processing  machinery  and 
equipment",  this  is  specialized  for  use  in  sugar  manu- 
facture and  seldom  is  the  subject  of  an  order  from 
the  Armed  Forces.  Therefore,  manufacturers  of  su- 
gar processing  machinery  and  equipment  ordinarily 
can  fill  unrated  orders.  Processors  who  submit  their 
orders  well  in  advance  of  a  required  delivery  date 
will   probably  need  no  rating. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  amendment  of  January 
6,  1945,  L-292  required  that  no  manufacturer  could 
deliver  equipment  except  on  an  order  rated  AA-5  or 
better.  This  restriction  on  the  delivery  of  food  pro- 
cessing  equipment   has    been    removed. 

WMC  List  of  Essential  Activities 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  announced  on 
January  13,  1945  a  list  of  "essential"  activities  in 
the  war  effort.  Certan  of  these  essential  activities 
are  specially  listed  in  bold  type  as  "critical".  Among 
the  few  critical  activities  in  agriculture  are  the  pro- 
cessing of  Sugar,  Meat,  Dairy  Products  and  Eggs. 
The  effect  of  list  Sugar  among  the  critical  activities 
is  to  give  priority  on  manpower  and  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Selective  Service  System. 
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upon  each  local  board  the  responsibility  to  determine 
subject  to  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  individual  reg- 
istrant, whether  or  not  the  registrant  meets  the  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  this  section.  Notify  all  local 
boards    immediately." 

Retail  Prices  of  Fertilizers  and  Materials 

{2nd  Revised  M.P.R.  135  OPA) 
The  following  schedules  J  and  K  of  M.P.R.  135  (re- 
vised) deal  with  fertilizer  prices  in  Louisiana: 

Schedule  J — For  Consumers  Located  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  (East  of  the  Mississippi 
River) 

I.  Mixed  fertilizers,  superphosphate  and  potash. 
(a)  Delivered  to  railhead  or  warehouse  base  prices  for 
goods  in  100-pound  paper  bags: 

Price 
Grade :  per  ton 

12-8-0 -- - J542.50 

10-6-4 39.40 

10-0-10    37.90 

*9-6-9 40.90 

8-8-8 _ 40. 1 0 

6-9-6   _ _ 3  5  .70 

6-8-8    36.10 

6-8-4 33.30 

S-10-S 3  3 .40 

4-16-0   : 33.10 

4-12-8    34.90 

4-12-4   32.10 

4-8-8 $31.10 

3-12-12    _ 3  5 .20 

0-14-7 26.70 

0-12-12    28.30 

0-20-0    22.20 

0- 1 9-0   21.50 

0-18-0   20.70 

0-0-60  muriate  of  potash 50.00 

0-0-50  muriate  of  potash 44.70 

0-0-52    sulphate   of  potash 57.80 

0-0-50  sulphate    of    potash 56.20 

0-0-48  sulphate    of    potash. _ 54.60 

0-0-30  manure   salts 32.00 

0-0-25  manure  salts  30.80 

0-0-21.5  sulphate  of  potash    magnesia  44.70 

(*Item  amended  by  Am.  2,  effective  11-28-44.) 

(b)  Terms.  (1)  The  base  price,  after  making  the 
appropriate  additions  and  deductions  provided  for  in 
the  general  provisions  of  this  appendix,  is  the  price  for 
sales  sight  draft,  SD/BL,  c.o.d.,  cash  in  advance  or 
cash  within  10  days  after  delivery. 

(2)  To  determine  the  time  prices,  add  10%  to  the 
cash  prices.  Interest  may  be  charged  from  May  1  on 
spring  shipments  and  from  December  1  on  fall  ship- 
ments at  the  rates  per  annum  of  6r/(  in  Mississippi  and 
8%  in  Louisiana. 

(c)  Delivery.  (1)  When  delivery  is  taken  at  a  fac- 
tory, whether  or  not  such  factory  is  located  in  the  area 
covered  in  Schedule  J,  deduct  the  following  amounts 
from  the  cash  or  time  prices  from  the  shortest  highway 
mileage  from  factory  to  railhead  or  dealer's  warehouse 
nearest  consumer's  premises: 

$0.75  per  ton  for  distances  up  to  15  miles. 

$1.00  per  ton  for  distances  between  15  and  25  miles. 

$1.50  per  ton  for  distances  between  25  and  40  miles. 

For  distances  over  40  miles,  $1.50  per  ton  plus  1  cent 
per  ton  per  mile  in  excess  of  40  miles. 

(2)  For  less  than  carload  shipments  to  consumer's 
nearest  railhead,  an  additional  charge  may  be  made 
equal  to  the  transportation  cost  in  excess  of  the  car- 
load rate. 

II.  Nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials,  (a)  Cash  (pay- 


Deferments  of  Farmers  and  Farm  Workers 

There  has  been  uncertainty  and  confusion  regard- 
ing Selective  Service  regulations  affecting  the  draft 
of  farmers  and  agricultural  workers.  In  early  Jan- 
uary, the  impression  was  given  that  all  deferments 
granted  to  registrants  from  18  to  26  years  of  age  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  would  be  withdrawn  arbitrarily. 
This  brought  about  great  concern  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the  war  food  production  program. 

The  Tydings  Amendment  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act  provides  specifically  that  deferment  shall  be 
granted  by  the  Local  Draft  Board  in  each  case  where 
it   is   established   that    the    registrant    is 

(1)  Regularly  employed  or  engaged   in   farming; 

(2)  That    the    products    of    the    farm    are    essential 
to  the  war  effort; 

(3)  That  the  work  of  the  registrant  is  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  farm;  and 

(4)  That  there  is  no  replacement  available. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of  Selec- 


Louisiana    (Mill    Reports)    Production    of 

Sugars,  Syrup,  Molasses  and  Tons 

of  Cane  Ground 

1944  Crop 

Official  AAA  Report 

Raw  Sugar,  96  ,  tons 259,324 

Clarified  (Plantation  granulated 

and  crystals),  raw  value 19,892 

Turbinados,   raw   value 40,405 

Granulated,   raw  value 46,924 

Washed   raws,  raw  value 0 

String,  others,  raw  value 2,834 

Total  sugars,  raw  value 369,379 

Syrup,  gallons  2,684,925 

1st  molasses,  gallons  3,661,082 

2nd  molasses,  gallons  3,260,918 

Blackstrap,  gallons  28,716,392 

Tons  of  cane  ground  4,928,686 


tive  Service,  has  dispatched  the  following  telegram 
to  each  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  which  def- 
initely clarifies  the  fact  that  the  discretion  with  re- 
spect to  each  individual  deferment  rests  exclusively 
with  the  Local   Draft  Board: 

"Questions  of  interpretations  of  State  Directors  Ad- 
vice No.  288  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  by  others. 

"The  Directive  of  January  3,  1945,  SDA  288,  did 
not  change  or  modify  in  any  manner  the  Tydings 
Amendment.  The  opinions  and  findings  contained 
in  SDA  288  were  for  the  consideration  of  the  local 
boards  in  determining  the  classifications  of  registrants 
in  the  age  group   18  through  25. 

"Section  5-K  of  the  Selective  Service  Training  and 
Service  Act,  known  as  the  Tydings  Amendment,  places 


NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 

Manufacturers  and   Repairers 
of 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 
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ment  within  10  days  after  delivery)  prices  per  ton  for 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  in  bags  shall  be: 

(1)  F.  o.  b.  the  nearest  wholesale  price  basing  point 
as  specified: 

16-0-0     imported  nitrate  of  soda  $37.00  f.o.b.  nearest  port. 
16-0-0     domestic  nitrate  of  soda  $34.00  f.o.b.  Hopewell,  Virginia. 
14-0-0     domestic  nitrate  of  soda,  $30.00  f.o.b.  Holston,  Tenn. 
14-0-14  nitrate  of  soda-potash,  $46.00  f.o.b.  nearest  port 
20.S-0-0     sulphate  of  ammonia,  $36.20  f.o.b.  nearest  port  or 

$35.20   f.o.b.   nearest   producing   point,   whichever   results 
in  the  lowest  delivered  price. 
20.5-0-0     ammonium  nitrate-lime  compound  $36.50  f.o-.b.  Hopewell, 

Virginia. 
20.6-0tO     calcium  cyanamide,  $42.25  f.o.b.  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
32.5-0-0     ammonium  nitrate,  $55.00  f.o.b.  nearest  producing  point. 
42-0-0    urea  compound,  $66.40  f.o.b.  nearest  port. 

(2)  Plus  the  cost  of  tax  tags  and  the  attaching 
thereof. 

(3)  Plus  the  transportation  cost  from  the  wholesale 
price  basing  point  to  the  point  at  which  the  consumer 
takes  delivery. 

(4)  Plus  one  charge  of  50  cents  per  ton  in  the 
case  of  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  making  delivery  to 
a  consumer  of  materials  handled  through  his  factory 
or  warehouse. 

(b)  To  determine  the  time  price,  add  10  per  cent 
to  the  cash  price.  Interest  may  be  charged  from  May 
1  on  spring  shipments  and  from  December  1  on  fall 
shipments  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  6  per  cent  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  8  per  cent  in  Louisiana. 

(Part  II  amended  by  Am.  2,  effective  11-28-44.) 

Schedule  K — For  Consumers  Located  in  Louisi- 
ana (West  of  the  Mississippi  River),  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  (ex- 
cept Counties  of  Cimarron,  Texas,  Beaver, 
Harper,  Woods,  Alfalfa,  Grant,  Kay,  Osage, 
Washington,  Nowata,  Craig,  Ottawa  and  Del- 
aware. These  Counties  Take  Kansas  Prices 
and  Terms  in  Schedule  N) 
1.     Mixed    fertilizer,    superphosphate    and    potash. 

(a)  Delivered  to  railhead  or  warehouse  base  prices  for 

goods  in   100-pound  paper  bags. 

Column  I.     Consumers  in   Louisiana    (west  of  the 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 

and 

Studebaker  Cane  Gears 

JOHN  M.  WALTON 

1009  St.  Charles  Ave.  RAymond  0556 

Established  1915  New  Orleans  13,  La. 

DIESEL  FUEL  INJECTION  SALES  AND  SERVICE 
AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 

Pioneer  Specialists  in 

Starting     -    Lighting    -    Ignition    -     Carburetion 

Air  and  Oil  Filtration 

MAGNETOS  -  GENERATORS  -  MAGNETOS 


Mississippi  River),  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  (except  coun- 
ties of  Cimarron,  Texas,  Beaver,  Harper,  Woods,  Al- 
falfa, Grant,  Kay,  Osage,  Washington,  Nowata,  Craig, 
Ottawa  and  Delaware),  eastern  Texas. 

Grade  Price  per  ton 

I 

12-15-0 $52.40 

1 2-8-0  ..._ 43 .00 

*1 2-0-12    46.40 

10-20-0    53 .40 

10-10-0   40.80 

10-6-4   41.00 

10-0-10   40.80 

9-6-9    __  42 .60 

8-8-8    41.40 

6-30-0   55.40 

6-12-0   - 34.40 

6-9-6   36.60 

6-8-12   40.40 

6-8-8    _ - 37.40 

6-8-4   „_ ____.,  34.40 

5-10-5 3  4.60 

4-16-0   3  3 .40 

4-12-8   36.40 

4-12-4   3  3 .40 

4-12-0  30.40 

4-10-0   28.80 

4-8-8   3  3 .40 

3-12-12    37.40 

3-12-6   : 32.90 

3-9-18   39.60 

2-12-6   30.80 

0-14-7   29.20 

0-12-12   31.40 

0-10-20    35.80 

0-45-0   54.80 

0-20-0   25.80 

0-19-0   25.40 

0-18-0   24.80 

0-0-60  muriate   of   potash 51.20 

0-0-50  muriate  of  potash 45.80 

0-0-S2  sulphate  of  potash 59.00 

0-0-50  sulphate  of  potash '57.40 

0-0-48  sulphate  of  potash 55.80 

0-0-21.5  sulphate  of  potash-magnesia 45.80 

0-0-30  manure  salts  32.00 

0-0-25  manure  salts  .'. 30.80 

0-0-22  manure  salts  27.80 

(*— Item  added  by  Am.  2,  effective  11-28-44.) 

(b)  Terms.  (1)  The  base  price,  after  making  ap- 
propriate additions  and  deductions  provided  for  in  the 
general  provisions  of  this  appendix,  is  the  price  for 
sales  sight  draft.  SD/BL,  c.  o.  d.,  cash  in  advance  or 
cash  within  10  days  after  delivery. 

(2)  To  determine  the  time  prices,  add  11  per  cent 
to  the  cash  prices.  Interest  may  be  charged  from 
December  1  on  fall  shipments  and  from  May  1  on 
spring  shipments  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum 
(10  per  cent  per  annum  after  maturity  in  Oklahoma, 
Texas   and  New  Mexico  only). 

(Subparagraph  (2)  amended  by  Am.  2,  effective  11- 
28-44.) 

(c)  Delivery.  (1)  When  delivery  is  taken  at  a 
factory,  whether  or  not  such  factory  is  located  in  the 
area  covered  in  Schedule  K,  deduct  the  following 
amounts  from  the  cash  or  time  prices  for  the  shortest 
highway  mileage  from  factory  to  railhead  or  dealer's 
warehouse  nearest  consumer's  premises: 

$0.75  per  ton  for  distances  up  to  15  miles. 

$1.00  per  ton  for  distances  between  15  and  25  miles. 

$1.50  per  ton  for  distances  between  25  and  40  miles. 

For  distances  over  40  miles,  $1.50  per  ton  plus  1  cent 
per  ton  per  mile  in  excess  of  40. 

(2)  For  less  than  carload  shipments  to  consumer's 
nearest  railhead,  an  additional  charge  may  be  made 
equal  to  the  transportation  cost  in  excess  of  the  carload 
rate. 
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II.  Nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials,  (a)  Cash  (pay- 
ment within  10  days  after  delivery)  prices  per  ton  for 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  in  bags  shall  be: 

(1)  F.  o.  b.  the  nearest  wholesale  price  basing  point 
as  specified: 

16-0-0  imported  nitrate  of  soda,  #37.00  f.o.b.  nearest  port. 
16-0-0  domestic  nitrate  of  soda,  £34.00  f.o.b.  Hopewell.  Virginia 
14-0-0  domestic  nitrate  of  soda,  #30.00  f.o.b.  Holston,  Tennessee. 
14-0-14  nitrate  of  soda-potash,  #46.00  f.o.b.  nearest  port. 
20.5-0-0  sulphate   of   ammonia,   #36.20   f.o.b.    nearest   port   or 

#35.20   f.o.b.    nearest    producing    point,    whichever    results 
in  the  lowest  delivered  price. 
20.5-0-0  ammonium  nitrate-lime-compound,  #36.50  f.o.b.  Hopewell, 

Virginia. 
20.6-0-0  calcium   cyanamidc,   #42.25   f.o.b.   Niagara    Falls.  Ontario, 

Canada. 
32.5-0-0  ammonium  nitrate,  #55.00  f.o.b.  nearest  producing  point. 
42-0-0  urea  compound.  #66.40  f.o.b.  nearest  port. 

(2)  Plus  the  cost  of  tax  tags  and  the  attaching 
thereof. 

(3)  Plus  the  transportation  cost  from  the  wholesale 
price  basing  point  to  the  point  at  which  the  consumer 
takes  delivery. 

(4)  Plus  one  charge  of  50  cents  per  ton  in  the  case 
of  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  making  delivery  to  a  con- 
sumer of  materials  handled  through  his  factory  or 
warehouse. 

(b)  To  determine  the  time  price,  add  11  per  cent 
to  the  cash  price.  Interest  may  be  charged  at  rates 
and  from  dates  ar  specified  in  I  (b)  (2)  above. 

(Part  II  amended  by  Am.  2,  effective  11-28-44.) 


Sugar  Statistics  for  Calendar  Year  1944 

War  Food  Administration 

Distribution  of  sugar  by  the  four  types  of  primary 
distributors  during  1944  as  compared  with  that  dur- 
ing the  previous  4-years  was  as  follows: 

1944  1943  1942  1941  1940 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 
Cane  sugar  refiners: 

Refined  sugar 5,607,086     4,621,179     3,424,582     5,518  103     4,718,846 
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cane  sugar  refiners.  Deliveries  of  refined  sugar  by 
refiners  arc  converted  to  raw  value  by  using  the 
factor.  1.068271  for  1944;  1.063308  for  1943;  1.063829 
for  1942;  1.063030  for  1941  and  1.061725  for  1940; 
These  factors  represent  the  relationship  between  melt- 
ings of  raw  sugar  and  production  of  refined  sugar 
during  the  2-year  periods  1942-43,  1941-42,  1940-41, 
1939-40  and    1938-39,    respectively. 

Deliveries  of  sugar  for  local  consumption  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  during  the  calendar  year  1944 
amounted  to  78,181  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  com- 
pared with  62,509  tons  in  1943,  47,404  tons  in  1942, 
36,618  tons  in  1941  and  32,965  tons  in  1940.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  1944  deliveries  totaled  99,503  short 
tons,  raw  value,  as  compared  with  97,177  tons  in 
1943,  84,544  tons  in  1942,  78,027  tons  in  1941  and 
68,706  tons  in  1940. 

Stocks  of  sugar  in  the  hands  of  primary  distributors 
on  December  31,  1944  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  together  with  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  previous   4-years: 

1944  1943  1942  1941  1940 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 
Refiners'  stocks  of 

raws 330,573        471,139        359,815        425,575        337,302 

Refiners'  stocks  of 

refined 63,078        238,709        270,605        236,746        271,268 

Beet  factories'  stocks 

of  refined 747,739        838,497     1,292,728     1,318,517     1,601,620 

Importers'  stocks  of 

direct-consumption 

sugar 7,705  61,832  78,689  56,496  39,178 

Mainland  cane  mills _  77,379        141,171         134,393  80,227  60,214 

Total  stocks* 1,226,474     1,751,348     2,136,230     2,117,561     2,309,642 

♦Excluding  raws  for  processing  held  by  importers  other  than  refiners, 
which  amounted  to  14,988  short  tons,  raw  value  in  1943:  1,186  tons  in  1942; 
31,078  tons  in  1941  and  46,614  tons,  in  1940;  (none  in  1944). 


Raw  sugar 

9,875 

15,196 

5,587 

8,573 

7,779 

Beet  Sugar  Processors 

1,156,309 

1,525,735 

1,703,140 

1,952,597 

1,551,518 

Importers  of  direct- 
consumption  sugar. 

522,931 

515,640 

466,596 

564,044 

693,917 

Continental  cane  mills 
(direct-consumption 
sugar)     ...    

Total 

164,968 

123,817 

74,854 

96,478 

96,872 

7,461,169 
313,460 

6,801,567 
466,854 

5,674,759 
208,555 

8,139,795 
70,338 

7,068,932 

Exports1 .  -   .    _ 

Distribution  for  con- 
sumption in  U.  S 

178,264 

7,147,709 

6,334,713 

5,466,204 

8,069,457 

6,890,668 

'Actual  exports  for  1940  and   1941;  for  subsequent  years,  deliveries  for 
export  by  primary  distributors. 

In  the  above  table,  the  deliveries  of  refined  sugar 
sugar  have  been  converted  to  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by    applying   the    factor    1.07,    except    in    the    case    of 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 


STRICTLY*1  Second  Hand 
Selected, thoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 
RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 


QUALITY   AND    SERVICE    GUARANTEED./ 

HARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  U.S.A. 
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CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and   Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Office:   RAymond  2341     —Phones—     Plant:  GAIvez  4770 
P.   O.   BOX   900  NEW  ORLEANS  2,   LA. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 
American  Sugar  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 
30    Rockefeller    Plaza,  New   York,    N.   Y. 

AMERICAN    MOLASSES  CO.,  of  Louisiana 
Hibernia    Bank    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &  CO.,   INC. 
207   North    Peters  Street  New  Orleans,   La. 

HARDIN    BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,   INC. 
1050    Constance    Street  New    Orleans,    La. 
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TABLE  1 

Raw  sugar:     Refiners'  stocks,  receipts,  meltings,   and  deliveries  for 
direct  consumption,  January-December,  1944 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Deliver- 

Stocks                                             ies  for  Lost  Stocks 

on                                                    direct  by  on 

January                                                con-  fire,  Dec.  31, 

Source  of  Supply      1,  1944     Receipts     Meltings  sumption  etc.  1944 

Cuba 242,117  3,419,718  3,506,303  4,400       261        150,871 

Hawaii 80,408  801,721  805,114  915                      76,100 

Puerto  Rico 39,592  667,370  682,065  3,119           3          21,775 

Philippines 167  0  83  84 

Continental  Raws  _  98,103  346,605  363,832  1,441         17          79,418 

Virgin  Islands 0  2,694  2,694  0 

Other  countries..-  10,752  105,552  114,057  2,247 
Miscellaneous 

(sweepings,  etc.)  _  0  10,188  10,109  1                78 

Total 471,139     5,353,848     5,484,257        9,875       282        330,573 

Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  sugar  refiners  on  Form  SS-15A. 


TABLE  2 

Stocks,  Production,  and  Deliveries  of  Cane  and  Beet  Sugar  by  United 

States  Refiners  and  Processors,  January-December,  1944 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 


Refiners1 

Initial  stocks  of  refined,  January  1,  1944 238,709 

Production 5,431,455 

Deliveries 5,607,086 

Final  stocks  of  refined,  December  31,  1944 63,078 


Domestic 

beet 
factories 

838,497 
1,065,551 
1,156,3092 

747,739 


Compiled  from  reports  submitted  on  Forms  SS-16A  and  SS-11C  by  the 
sugar  refiners  and  beet  sugar  factories. 

1  The  refineries  figures  are  converted  to  raw  value  by  using  the  factor 
1.068271  which  is  the  ratio  of  meltings  of  raw  sugar  to  refined  sugar  produced 
during  the  years  1942  and  1943. 

2  Larger  than  actual  deliveries  by  a  small  amount  representing  losses  in 
reprocessing,  etc. 

TABLE  3 

Stocks,   receipts,   and  deliveries  of  direct-consumption  sugar,   from 

specified  areas,  January-December,  1944 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 


Source  of  Supply 

Cuba     

Hawaii           __   - 

Stocks  on 

Jan.  1,  1944 

50,112 

0 

11,720 

Receipts 

392,246 

0 

75,933 

625 

Deliveries 

or  usage 

434,653 

0 

87,653 

625 

St< 
Dec 

>cks  on 

31,  1944 

7,705 

0 

0 

Other  foreign  areas . .  - 

0 

0 

Total 

61,832 

468,804 

522,931 

7,705 

Compiled  from  reports  and  information  submitted  by  importers  and  dis- 
tributors of  direct-consumption  sugar  on  Form  SS-15B  and  SS-3. 


TABLE  4 
Mainland  Cane  Mills'   Stocks,   Production  and  Deliveries,  January- 
December,  1944 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Deliveries 

Stocks  on                                        For  direct           For  further  Stocks  on 

Jan.  1,  1944        Production        consumption         processing  Dec  31,  1944 

141,171                446,603                 164,968                345,427  77,379 


TABLE  5 

Distribution  of  Sugar  for  Local  Consumption  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 

and  Puerto  Rico,  January-December,  1944 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Territory  of  Hawaii 78, 181 

Puerto  Rico 99,503 


Casta^nos  Cane  Loader  Co 

IMPROVED  CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER  MOUNTED  ON 
PNEUMATIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

IMPROVED   HIGH   SPEED   SINGLE  BLADE  STUBBLE 
SHAVER,   TRACTOR  DRIVEN 


SHOP:     DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 


OFFICE:     400  BALTER  BLDG., 
NEW  ORLEANS 
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C/  T  y  0  I  %  t  € '-. .  "the  most  useful  insecticide 

that  has  yet  been  discovered  for 
control  of  the  sugar  cane  borer'9. . 

The  Sugar  Bulletin,  February  15,  1942. 

J±I^(jJ\CO    Cxvi  C/Li  1  Cj — Use  undiluted  for  dusting — 8  to  10  pounds  per  acre. 

Apply  four  times,  at  weekly  intervals,  beginning  with 
the  hatching  of  eggs  laid  by  moths  emerging  from  over- 
wintered borers.  Can  be  depended  upon  to  kill  90% 
or  more  of  first  generation  borers  in  the  spring. 

J±Li\Jl\Kj\J   C/IY  YDI^I  1  iL  is  chemically  controlled  in  production  to  assure  fluffy, 

free-flowing,  uniform  particle  size.  This  assures  maxi- 
mum coverage,  excellent  adhesion  and  minimum  abra- 
sive action  on  equipment. 

A L\\J xlGC/   C/v  YKjLiL  1  tL  is  also  a  reliable  control  for  field,  garden  and  fruit  pests. 

It  does  not  harm  delicate  foliage. 


ALUMINUM    COMPANY   OF  AMERICA,  1853  Gulf  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.   (Sales  Agent  for  Aluminum  Ore  Company.) 


Ask  your  dealer  for  "ALORCO  CRYOLITE"— the 
free  folder  which  tells  you  all  about  the  many  advan- 
tages of  dusting  with  ALORCO  CRYOLITE,  and 
describes  fully,  application  methods.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  this  folder,  write  direct  for  free  copy. 


DLORCO  CRV01ITE  msEumPE 
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ALORCO*  CRYOLITE 


ALORCO  is  a  chemically  prepared  cry- 
olite containing  90%  sodium  fluo- 
aluminate  —  the  insect-killing 
compound. 

*REG.  TRADE  MARK  OF  ALUMINUM  ORE  CO. 


Get  larger  tonnage  of  cane  plus  higher  sucrose  yields  by 
controlling  the  sugar-cane  borer  with  ALORCO  cryolite. 
Tests  have  repeatedly  shown  it  kills  90  to  95%  first- 
generation  borers  at  a  cost  as  low  as  $5  an  acre,  resulting 
in  increased  yields  up  to  7  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

ALORCO  cryolite's  high  efficiency  is  due  to  a  manu- 
facturing process  which  assures  you  that  every  particle 
is  in  the  most  effective  range  of  sizes.  This  means  you  get: 

1.  Maximum,  uniform  coverage 

2.  Free-flowing  action 

3.  Consistent  results 

When  you  buy  cryolite,  specify  ALORCO.  It  assures 
greatest  efficiency;  and  that  means  you  get  the  most 
for  your  investment.  For  further  information  see  your 
Du  Pont  Dealer  or  write  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.  (Inc.),  Grasselli  Chemicals  Department,  Wilming- 
ton 98,  Delaware. 


Du  Pont 
Pest  Control  Products 
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No.  12 


Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  i6~'Raw  Cane  Sugar 


(Office  of  Price 
(Document  No.  42898) 
Part  1334 — Sugar 
(MPR  16) 

RAW    CANE    SUGARS 

Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  16  is  redesignated 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  16  and  is  revised  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

A  statement  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the 
issuance  of  this  regulation,  issued  simultaneously 
herewith,  has  been  filed  with  the  Division  of  the 
Federal  Register.* 

Such    specifications    and    standards    as    are    used    in 
this  regulation  were,  prior  to  such  use,  in  general  use 
in  the  trade  or   industry   affected. 
Sec. 

1.  Maximum  prices  for  raw  cane  sugars  established 
with  prohibition  of  sales  in  violation. 

2.  Less  than  maximum  prices. 

3.  Records. 

4.  Enforcement. 

5.  Licensing. 

6.  Petitions   for  amendment. 

7.  Definitions. 

8.  Maximum  prices  for  raw  cane  sugars. 

9.  Evasion. 

10.  Maximum  prices  as  to  transactions  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

11.  Export  maximum  prices. 

12.  Adjustable    pricing. 


Administration) 

Authorty:  §  1334.1  issued  under  56  Stat.  23,  765; 
57  Stat.  566;  Pub.  Law  383,  78th  Cong.;  E.  O.  9250, 
7  F.R.  7871;  E.O.  9328,  8  F.R.  4681. 

Section  1.  Maximum  prices  for  raw  cane  sugars 
established  with  prohibition  of  sales  in  violation.  On 
and  after  August  14,  1941,  or  the  effective  date  there- 
of as  to  any  amendment  to  this  regulation,  regardless 
of  any  contract  or  other  obligation. 

(a)  No  person  shall  sell,  offer  to  sell,  deliver  or 
transfer  raw  cane  sugar  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
maximum  price  established  in  this  regulation. 

(b)  No  person  shall  buy,  offer  to  buy,  import  or 
receive  in  the  course  of  trade  of  business  raw  cane 
sugar  at  a  price  higher  than  the  maximum  price  es- 
tablished  in   this   regulation. 

(c)  Maximum  prices  are  established  in  this  regu- 
lation on  the  gross  basis  specifying  types  and  points 
of  delivery.  They  include  all  commissions  and  other 
charges  for  such  types  up  to  such  points.  From  then 
must  be  deducted  any  discounts  customarily  allowed 
in  sales  of  raw  cane  sugar. 

Sec.  2.  Less  than  maximum  prices.  Lower  prices 
than  those  set  forth  in  section  8  may  be  charged,  de- 
manded, paid  or  offered. 

Sec.  3.  Records.  Every  person  making  purchases 
or  sales  of  raw  cane  sugars  after  August  14,  1941, 
shall  keep  for  inspection  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
complete   and   accurate   records   of: 

(a)  Each  such  purchase  or  sale,  showing  the  date 
thereof,   the   name   and    address   of  the   buyer   or  the 
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seller,  the  price  paid  or  received,  the  quantity  of  each 
kind  or  grade  purchased  or  sold;   and 

(b)  The  quantity  of  raw  cane  sugars  (1)  On 
hand,  and  (2)  On  order,  as  of  the  close  of  each  cal- 
endar month. 

Sec  4.  Enforcement.  Persons  violating  any  pro- 
visions of  this  Maximum  Price  Regulation  16  are  sub- 
ject to  the  criminal  penalties,  civil  enforcement  ac- 
tions, and  suits  for  damages  provided  for  by  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended. 

Sec  5.  Licensing.  The  provisions  of  Licensing  Or- 
der No.  I,1  licensing  all  persons  who  make  sales  un- 
der price  control,  are  applicable  to  all  sellers  subject 
to  this  regulation  of  schedule.  A  seller's  license  may 
be  suspended  for  violations  of  the  license  or  of  one 
or  more  applicable  price  schedules  or  regulations.  A 
person  whose  license  is  suspended  may  not,  during  the 
period  of  suspension,  make  any  sale  for  which  his  li- 
cense has  been  suspended. 

Sec  6.  Petitions  for  amendment.  Any  person  seek- 
ing an  amendment  of  any  provision  of  this  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  16  may  file  a  petition  for  amend- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Revised 
Procedural  Regulation  No.    I.2 

Sec  7.  Definitions.  When  used  in  Maximum 
Price  Regulation    16,  the  term: 

(a)  "Person"  includes  an  individual,  corporation, 
partnership,  association  or  any  other  organized  group 
of  persons,  or  legal  successor  or  representative  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  includes  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof,  or  any  other  government,  or  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of 
the   foregoing. 

(b)  "Raw  cane  sugars"  means  any  sugars  which 
are  principally  of  crystalline  structure  and  which  are 
to  be  further  refined  or  improved  in  quality,  and 
any  sugars  which  are  principally  not  of  crystalline 
structure  but  which  are  to  be  further  refined  or  other- 
wise improved  in  quality  to  produce  any  sugars  prin- 
cipally of  crystalline  structure. 

Sec  8.  Maximum  prices  for  raw  cane  sugars. 
(a)  (1)  (i)  The  maximum  price  per  pound  for  raw 
cane  sugars  from  off-shore  producing  areas  of  96 
degrees  polarization,  duty  paid,  cost,  insurance  and 
freight,  shall  be  3.75  cents,  for  delivery  at  points  at 
which  deliveries  have  customarily  been  made  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  a  particular  refinery, 
or,  if  such  deliveries  have  not  customarily  been  made 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  then  at  receiving 
scales  located  at  the  refinery  port. 

(ii)  If  a  buyer  receives  delivery  of  off-shore 
sugars  elsewhere  than  at  such  points,  the  total  cost  to 
the  buyer  shall  not  exceed  the  specified  maximum 
price  applicable  at  the  point  where  the  buyer  has 
customarily  received  deliveries  from  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  or,  if  such  deliveries  have  not  cus- 
tomarily been  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, at  the  receiving  scales  located  at  the  refinery 
port  plus  an  amount  equal  to  all  charges  that  would 
have  been  incurred  in  moving  the  sugar  over  the  cus- 
tomary route  from  such  point  to  the  buyer's  refinery. 

(2)  Except,  by  contract,  provision  may  be  made 
for  a   maximum   price  to  be: 

(i)  An  amount  which  may  be  adjusted  later,  up 
to  but  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  price  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  putting  the  raw  sugar  being  priced 
by  the  contract  into  the  refiner's  melt,  or 
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(ii)  An  average  of  the  prices  not  to  exceed  an 
average  of  the  maximum  prices  of  raw  cane  sugar  at 
the  specified  port  of  arrival  which  prevail  during  the 
period  of  the  contract,  or 

(iii)  A  consideration  which  includes  performance 
of  services  by  the  buyer,  if  the  maximum  prices  speci- 
fied above  are  lowered  by  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  the  reasonable  money  value  of  such  services  to  the 
seller;  provided  a  copy  of  such  contract  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  services  are  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  contract  is  to  become  effective. 
The  Price  Administrator  may  adjust  the  price  set  out 
in  such  contract  by  issuance  of  an  order  within  thirty 
days  after  its  receipt,  otherwise  it  will  be  considered 
as  complying  with  this  regulation  as  to  maximum 
prices. 

(b)  Maximum  prices  per  pound  for  continental 
United  States  raw  cane  sugars  of  96  degrees  polariza- 
tion  shall   be   as   follows: 

(1)  3.75  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  conveyance  for 
delivery  to  a  refinery,  less  the  per  pound  transporta- 
tion charge  at  the  published  freight  rate  from  the  raw 
sugar  mill  to  the  refinery  nearest  freightwise  to  such 
raw  sugar  mill.  The  maximum  delivered  price  to  a 
refinery  shall  be  the  above  f.  o.  b.  price  plus  actual 
transportation  cost  from  the  selling  raw  sugar  mill  to 
the  refinery  processing  such  sugar. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  sale  of  the  sugars  in- 
cluded in  this   paragraph    (b): 

(i)  A  contract  may  provide  for  averaging  the 
prices  during  the  season  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tomary method:  Provided,  That  (a)  the  average  price 
for  the  season  does  not  exceed  a  price  obtained  by 
averaging  the  maximum  prices  in  effect  during  the 
season  in  accordance  with  such  method;  and  (b) 
the  season  used  in  determining  the  average  price  com- 
mences not  later  than  the  date  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  as  the  beginning  of 
the  sugarcane  marketing  season  and  terminates  not 
later  than  the  date  fixed  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  said  Act  as  the  ter- 
mination of  said  season. 

(ii)  A  contract  may  provide  for  the  payment  of 
an  adjusted  price  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  price 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  buyer's  ware- 
house or  place  of  business.  In  the  event  that  more 
than  one  delivery  is  made  pursuant  to  the  same  con- 
tract, the  adjustment  of  the  price  and  the  payment 
thereof  shall  be  made  in  respect  to  each  delivery  sep- 
arately. 

(c)  Adjustment  for  polarization: 

The  maximum  prices  specified  herein  shall  be  ad- 
justed by  making  allowances  per  pound  for  each  de- 
gree of  polarization  above  or  below  96  degrees  (frac- 
tions of  a  degree  in  proportion)  in  accordance  with 
the  method  customarily  used  prior  to  August  14,  1941. 
It  is  not  required  that  such  method  be  used.  How- 
ever, the  maximum  prices  for  the  various  tests  shall 
not  exceed  the  prices  obtained  by  applying  such 
method  of  sugars  of  like  test. 

Sec.  9.  Evasion.  The  price  limitations  established 
by  Maximum  Price  Regulation  16  shall  not  be  evaded 
whether  by  direct  or  indirect  methods  in  connection 
with  a  purchase,  sale,  delivery  or  transfer  of  raw  cane 
sugars,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  com- 
modity or  material,  or  by  way  of  any  commission, 
service,  transportation,  or  other  charge,  or  discounts, 


premium,  or  other  privilege,  or  by  tying-agreement, 
or  other  trade  understanding,  or  by  shifting  the  inci- 
dence of  a  cost  which  customarily  has  been  borne  by 
the  buyer  or  the  seller  to  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract, or  by  any  other  means. 

Sec.  10.  Maximum  prices  as  to  transactions  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  (a)  With  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  raw  cane  sugar  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  sellers  to  it  are  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  regulation. 

(b)  For  the  sale  of  raw  cane  sugar  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  contracts  may  be  entered 
into  by  it  and  by  purchasers  from  it  to  provide:  (1) 
for  forward  deliveries  with  payment  to  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  of  an  adjusted  price  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  price  in  effect  on  the  day  when 
such  sugar  is  put  into  the  melt  in  the  purchaser's  re- 
finery; (2)  for  price  adjustments  on  sugars  other 
than  that  directly  supplied  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  providing  for  payment  for  them  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  price  on  the  day 
when  such  sugar  is  put  into  the  refiner's  melt,  and 
(3)   for  reciprocal  services. 

Sec.  11.  Export  maximum  prices.  Maximum  prices 
at  which  a  person  may  export  raw  cane  sugar  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Second  Revised  Maximum  Export  Price  Regula- 
tion, as  amended.3 

Sec.  12.  Adjustable  pricing.  When  a  request  for  a 
change  in  the  applicable  maximum  price  is  pend- 
ing, an  authorization  may  be  given  by  the  Price 
Administrator  for  a  price  to  be  adjusted  upward 
after  the  raw  sugar  being  priced  is  put  into  the  re- 
finers melt,  if  the  Price  Administrator  deems  such 
authorization  necessary  to  promote  distribution  or 
production  and  if  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  as 
amended. 

Effective  date.  This  regulation  shall  become  effec- 
tive January  8,  1945. 

Note:  All  records  keeping  and  reporting  require- 
ments of  this  regulation  have  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  of  1942. 

Issued  this   3d  day  of  January    1945. 

Chester    Bowles, 
Administrator. 


*Copies  may  be  obtained  from   the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

1  9  F.R.  13240. 

2  9  F.R.  10476. 

3  8F.R.  4132,  5987,  7662.  9998,  15193;  9  F.R.  1036,  7201. 


Results  of  Experiments  on  Fallow 
Flaming  of  Johnson  Grass 

By  Arceneaux,  G.,  Agronomist,  and  Hebert,  L.  P.,  As- 
sistant Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  United  States  Depart  men!  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  preliminary  tests  during  1943  results  of  which 
have  been  reported1  it  was  found  possible  to  destroy 
Johnson  grass  (Sorghum  halepense)  by  flaming  back 
the  stem  growth  at  weekly  intervals  during  the  growing 
period.  The  resultant  drain  on  stored  nutrients  caused 
a   marked  drop   in   percentage   of    solutes    in   juice   of 
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rhizomes.  From  an  initial  value  of  7.9  percent,  the 
concentration  of  solutes  in  rhizome  juice  was  reduced 
to  0.8  percent  in  56  days  by  weekly  flaming  back  of 
stem  and  foliage.  Rhizomes  in  the  latter  condition 
quickly  rotted  and  disintegrated. 

During  1944  small-scale  flame  treatment  tests  were 
repeated  at  the  Houma  Station  and  plantation-scale  ex- 
periments were  conducted  at  3  stations  in  an  attempt 
to  evaluate  fallow  flaming  as  a  practical  means  of 
field-scale  eradication  of  Johnson  grass. 


Table  1. 

Effect  of  flaming  on  percentage  of  solutes  in  juices  expressed 
from  rhizomes  of  Johnson  grass. 

Date  of 

sampling 

and 

Dura- 
tion of 
Treat- 
ment 
(Days) 

Average  percentage  of  solutes  in  juice  from 
rhizomes  of  plants  flamed  at  intervals  of: 

Rain- 
fall 

analysis 

5 

days 

7 
days 

9 
days 

11 
days 

13 
days 

Check 

(Not 

flamed) 

during 

pre- 
ceding 
period 

May           2 

May 22 

June  12-.. 
July            1 

July 21 

Aug          10 
Aug 30 

0 
20 
41 
60 
80 
100 
120 

8.50 
6.35 
3.35 
2.90 
2.32 
* 

8.83 
6.22 
3.45 
2.55 
2.03 
* 

7.57 
5.57 
4.25 
3.05 

2.25 
** 

* 

8.82 
6.27 
3.50 
2.80 
2.66 
2.00 
* 

8.37 
6.97 
4.65 
3.20 
3.00 
2.45 
* 

8.25 
7.35 
5.70 
7.60 
6.13 
10.71 
6.75 

Inches 

3~22 

2.68 
1.43 
2.75 
7.15 
7.13 

Number  of  flam- 
ings  required  for  er- 
adication.       

19 

14 

12 

11 

10 

*  Shoots  and  rhizomes  dead. 
**  Few  weak  shoots  surviving;  rhizomes  dead. 

Table  1  gives  results  of  flame  treatment  studies  con- 
ducted at  the  Houma  Station.  Experimental  methods 
were  essentially  as  described  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned report.  Values  given  for  percentage  of  solutes 
in  expressed  rhizome  juice  are  based  on  refractometer 
readings.  Although  the  rhizomes  undoubtedly  contain 
more  or  less  insoluble  reserve  food  material,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  percentage  of  soluble  solids  in  the  juice 
represents  a  reasonably  reliable  approximation  of  the 
available  food  material. 

In  agreement  with  previous  results,  flaming  back 
the  stem  growth  at  each  of  the  different  frequencies 
tested  was  accompanied  by  a  gradual  drop  in  the  con- 
centration of  solutes  in  rhizomes  juice.  Complete 
eradication  was  eventually  achieved  in  each  case.  How- 
ever, as  contrasted  with  results  obtained  during  1943, 
the  time  required  for  eradication  was  considerably 
longer. 

Rainfall  during  the  first  80  days  of  this  experiment 
was  abnormally  light.  Stem  growth  between  flamings 
occurred  at  a  greatly  retarded  rate  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  condition  contributed  materially  to  the  in- 
creased length  of  time  required  for  lowering  the  per- 
centage of  solutes  in  rhizome  sap  to  critical  levels.  This 
may  also  account  for  the  relative  inefficiency  of  flaming 
at  5-  and  7-day  intervals  as  compared  with  flaming  at 
longer  intervals. 

In  this  experiment  14  weekly  flamings  were  required 
for  complete  eradication  as  compared  with  8  weekly 
flamings  in  one  case  and  10  in  another  under  more 
representative  rainfall  conditions  during  1943. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  eradication  was  ac- 
complished with  10  flamings  at  13-day  intervals  (table 
1).  During  1943  this  particular  frequency  was  not 
tested  but  10  flamings  at  14-day  intervals  did  not 
effect  complete  eradication.  This  suggests  that  the 
optimum  frequency  will  probably  depend  on  soil  mois- 
ture and  other  factors  affecting  rate  of  growth. 

Field-Scale  Experiments 

Fallow  flaming  experiments  were  conducted  on 
Smithfield  Plantation  (Chamberlin),  St.  Delphine 
Plantation    (Plaquemine)    and    Evergreen    Plantation 


(Plaquemine)  to  determine  the  practicability  of  fallow 
flaming  for  field-scale  eradication  of  Johnson  grass. 
Experimental  sites  in  all  cases  showed  Johnson  grass 
infestations  approaching  what  may  be  considered  the 
saturation  point  (8  to  10  tons  of  rhizomes  per  acre). 
Flame  treatments  were  applied  on  whole  "cuts"  dur- 
ing late  spring  and  early  summer  at  weekly  and  also 
10-day  intervals  by  means  of  a  power  operated  weed , 
burner  of  the  type  commonly  used  along  railroad 
tracks. 

Results  obtained  in  these  experiments  confirmed,  in 
general,  results  obtained  on  small  plots  as  reported 
herein.  No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  systematic 
observations  on  changes  induced  in  the  concentration 
of  solids  in  rhizome  juice  but  observations  made  occa-j 
sionally  during  the  period  of  treatment  indicated  that 
depletion  of  food  reserves  comprising  soluble  solids  inl 
the  juice  proceeded  approximately  as  observed  in  con- 
nection with  small  plot  tests  at  the  Houma  Station. 
Following  a  period  of  9  to  12  weeks  of  such  treatments 
the  great  bulk  of  the  rhizomes  died  and  disintegrated. 
There  were  encountered  however  two  complicating  fac- 
tors which  may  greatly  affect  the  value  of  fallow  flam- 
ing as  a  practical  means  of  eradication. 

1.  While  the  vast  majority  of  plants  were  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  9  to  12  weeks  of  weekly  flaming  an 
occasional  plant  survived  here  and  there  over  the  field 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  thus  necessitating  a  longer 
period  for  complete  eradication. 

2.  Areas  cleared  of  the  weed  became  reinfested  from 
the  germination  of  seedlings  during  late  summer  when 
flame  treatments  were  discontinued. 

In  experiments  on  Evergreen  and  St.  Delphine  Plan- 
tations tests  were  made  of  the  effect  of  fallow  flaming 
in  combination  with  occasional  plowing.  On  Evergreen 
Plantation  the  following  treatment  resulted  in  practical 
elimination  of  rhizomes:  Flaming,  June  16,  23,  and  30; 
Flush  plowing  July  6;  Flaming  July  7,  14,  and  21; 
Seed  bed  preparation  July  28.  On  St.  Delphine  the 
following  treatment  resulted  in  approximately  98  per- 
cent reduction  in  infestation:  Flaming  August  8,  IS,  22; 
Flush  plowing  August  29;  Flaming  September  5;  Seed 
bed  preparation  September  12.  In  each  case  the  land 
was  planted  to  cane  following  the  completion  of  fallow 
treatments. 

Discussion  of  Results 

The  observed  reinfestation  of  cleared  areas  from  the 
germination  of  seedlings  is  considered  the  most  serious 
complication  encountered  in  experimental  trials  of  fal- 
low flaming  as  a  practical  means  of  eradicating  John- 
son grass.  Relatively  little  is  known  regarding  the 
longevity  of  Johnson  grass  seed  in  the  soil  under  our 
conditions. 

According  to  Dr.  T.  J.  Arceneaux,2  who  has  exten- 
sively studied  the  problem,  Johnson  grass  seed  pro- 
duced under  Southern  Louisiana  conditions  shows  an 
exceedingly  low  percentage  of  germination, — commonly 
from  yi  to  2  percent.  Exceptionally  however,  and  that 
was  extensively  found  to  be  the  case  with  seed  produced 
in   1943,  the  germination  may  be    as  high  as  25  to  30 
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percent.  Therefore  extensive  reinfestation  of  cleared 
areas  from  seedlings  as  oberved  in  1944  may  not  be 
at  all  representative.  In  any  event  the  apparent  im- 
portance of  reinfestation  from  seedlings  under  some 
conditions  at  least  emphasizes  the  need  for  accurate 
information  on  percent  viability  and  longevity  of  John- 
son grass  seed  under  field  conditions  as  a  prerequisite 
to  any  intensive  eradication  endeavor. 

Summary 

In  small-scale  experiments  conducted  in  1944  at  the 
U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station  near  Houma  the  num- 
ber of  flamings  required  for  eradicating  Johnson  grass 
ranged  from  10  at  13-day  intervals  to  19  at  5-day  in- 
tervals. Comparisons  of  results  obtained  during  1944 
and  1943  indicate  that  the  optimum  flaming  frequency 
for  most  efficient  results  will  depend  on  factors  affect- 
ing the  rate  of  growth  during  periods  between  treat- 
ments, and  that  the  time  required  for  eradication  may 
be  decreased  by  increasing  the  rate  of  growth. 

Results  of  plantation-scale  experiments  were  in  good 
agreement  with  results  of  small-plot  tests  conducted 
at  the  Houma  Station.  However,  extensive  reinfesta- 
tion of  cleared  areas  through  seedling  germination  as 
observed  on  3  cooperating  plantations  in  Iberville  and 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parishes  during  1944  may  present 
a  serious  disadvantage  in  the  practical  utilization  of 
fallow  flaming  or  other  procedures  for  accelerated  de- 
struction of  Johnson  grass. 

'  Arceneaux,  G.,  and  Hebert,  L.  P.  Preliminary  studies  of  periodic 
flaming  as  a  means  of  controlling  Johnson  grass  and  alligator  weed  on  sugar- 
cane lands.     Sug.  Bull.:  22  No.  3.  pp.  21-23.  Nov.  1,  1943. 

2  Unpublished  results  of  germination  tests  on  numerous  lots  of  Johnson 
grass  seed  from  Louisiana  sources. 


Revised  Sugar  Rationing  Regulation 

(Official  Release) 

Part   1407 — Rationing  of  Food  and  Food  Products 

Sugar 

A    rationale     accompanying    this     amendment     has 

been    issued    simultaneously    herewith    and    has    been 

filed    with    the    Division    of    the    Federal    Register. 

Second  Revised  Ration.  Order  3  is  amended  in 
the  following  respects: 

1.  Section  3.16  (b)  (12)  is  added  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(12)  The  amount  of  any  overdraft  which  an  in- 
dustrial user  has  failed  to  make  good  at  the  time 
his  account  or  accounts  are  closed  under  section  3.26. 

2.  Section  3.20  (d)  is  added  to  read  as  follows: 
(d)    If  an   industrial   user   who  has   more   than   one 

establishment  registered  together  and  who  has  more 
than  one  account  for  those  establishments,  overdraws 
any  one  of  those  accounts,  he  may  not  draw  checks 
on  any  of  those  other  accounts  except  for  deposit  in 
the  overdrawn  account,  until  he  repays  the  amount 
of  that  overdraft. 

3.  Section  3.26  is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.26  Withdrawal  of  ration  banking  privileges 
because  of  overdrafts   on   ration   bank  accounts,      (a) 
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Where  a  District  Office  is  notified  by  a  ration  bank 
than  an  industrial  user  has  overdrawn  his  ration 
bank  account,  it  shall  send  him  a  notice  in  writing. 
The  notice  shall  be  delivered  personally  or  sent  by 
registered  mail.     The  notice  shall  state: 

(1)  The  amount  of  the  overdraft  on  the  in- 
dustrial user's  ration  bank  account,  as  shown  by 
the   records  of  the   bank; 

(2)  That  if  the  account  is  not  overdrawn,  the  user 
must  satisfy  the  District  Office  of  that  fact  within 
five  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice;  otherwise,  the 
overdraft  will  be  deemed  to  be  admitted  by  the  user; 

(3)  That  if  the  account  is  overdrawn,  the  user 
may  not  draw  any  checks  against  the  account  until 
he  repays  the  amount  of  the  overdraft  in  accordance 
with    (4) : 

(4)  That  his  account  will  be  closed  and  his  ration 
banking  privileges  withdrawn  unless  he  repays  the 
amount  of  all  overdrafts  on  that  account  before  the 
sixteenth  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  allotment 
period  after  the  one  in  which  he  received  the  notice  of 
the  overdraft; 

(5)  That  he  must  give  to  the  District  Office,  as 
proof  of  payment  of  the  overdraft,  a  duplicate  deposit 
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slip  showing  receipt  by  the  bank  of  a  deposit  of  ration 
evidences  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  over- 
draft. 

(b)  If  an  industrial  user  fails  to  repay  all  over- 
drafts on  the  account  in  question  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  notice,  the  District  Office  shall  in- 
struct the  bank  to  close  the  user's  account.  If  the 
user  has  more  than  one  establishment  registered  to- 
gether and  has  more  than  one  account  for  those  esta- 
blishments, the  District  Office  shall  instruct  each  of 
the  banks  where  such  an  account  is  kept  to  close  it. 


Raw   Cane   Sugar  Advisory   Committee 

The  appointment  of  an  industry  advisory  com- 
mittee to  represent  processors  of  raw  sugar  made 
from  sugarcane  grown  in  the  continental  United 
States  was  announced  recently  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

The  new  committee,  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  industry,  represents  about  60  com- 
panies. Ceiling  prices  for  these  companies  are 
contained  in  Maximum  Price  Regulation  16 — Raw 
Cane  Sugar — and  Revised  Price  Schedule  60 — 
Direct  Consumption  Sugars. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  processing 
of  raw  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  done 
in  Louisiana.  There  are  two  companies  in  Flor- 
ida   with    one    factory   each. 

Members  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Cane  Proc- 
essors' Industry  Advisory  Committee  are: 

George  L.   Billeaud,  Clarence  R.    Bitting, 

Billeaud   Sugar   Factory,  United   States   Sugar   Corp. 


Broussard,  La. 
Jules    M.    Burguieres, 

Cypremort  Sugar  Co.,  Inc., 

Louisa,  La. 
H.  Langdon  Laws, 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Cinclare,  La. 
Bronier  Thibaut, 

Glenwood    Co-op.,    Inc. 

Napoleonville,    La. 


Clewiston,   Fla. 
C.  S.  Churchill, 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Co-op.,  Inc. 

McCall,  La. 
Richard  M.  Murphy, 

Waterford  Sugar  Co-op.,  Inc. 

Killona,  La. 
H.  C.  Vacarro, 

Realty  Operators,  Inc., 

New  Orleans,  La. 


The  District  Office  shall  notify  the  user  and  his 
Board  (if  he  is  registered  with  a  Board)  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  account  or  accounts  and  of  the  amount  of 
the  remaining  overdraft  on  the  account  at  the  time 
it  was  closed.  Upon  receipt  of  such  instructions  and 
notices: 

(1)     The    bank    shall    close    the    industrial    user's 
account    and    shall    notify   the    District   Office   of   the 


balance  in  the  account  as  of  the  time  it  was  closed: 

(2)  The  user  must  give  up  the  District  Office 
all   ration  checks   and  check  books   he  has; 

(3)  The  District  Office  or  Board  with  which  the 
industrial  user  is  registered  shall  charge  the  amount 
of  the  remaining  overdraft  to  the  industrial  user  as 
excess  inventory. 

(c)  If  an  industrial  user  whose,  account  is  over- 
drawn, after  receiving  a  notice  of  that  fact,  draws 
another  check  before  he  satisfies  the  conditions  in 
paragraph  (a)  (4),  his  account  shall  be  closed  by 
the  District  Office  in  the  way  described  in  paragraph 
(b).  If  an  industrial  user  who  has  repaid  the  amount 
of  an  overdraft,  after  receiving  the  notice  described 
in  paragraph  (a),  again  overdraws  the  account  the 
District  Office  shall  send  him  a  notice  in  writing 
(to  be  delivered  personally  or  by  registered  mail) 
of  the  amount  of  the  overdraft.  (If  he  has  more 
than  one  establishment  registered  together  and  has 
more  than  one  account  for  those  establishments, 
the  same  rule  applies  whether  or  not  his  latter  over- 
draft is  on  the  same  account.)  If  he  does  not  satisfy 
the  District  Office  within  five  days  after  receipt  of 
this  notice  that  his  account  is  not  overdrawn,  the 
District  Office  shall  close  the  account,  and  if  he  has 
more  than  one  account  for  a  group  of  establishments 
registered  together,  all  those  accounts,  in  the  way  de- 
scribed in  paragraph   (b). 

(d)  When  an  industrial  user's  ration  bank  ac- 
count has  been  closed  under  this  section,  the  District 
Office  may  take  any  steps  which  it  deems  reasonably 
necessary  to  inform  the  user's  present  and  prospective 
suppliers  that  the  account  has  been  closed,  so  that 
they  will  know  that  he  has  no  longer  the  right  to 
draw  ration  checks. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  considered 
to  waive  or  exclude  any  other  action  which  may 
be  taken  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  with 
respect  to  any  violations  by  any  industrial  user  of 
this  order  or  Revised  General  Ration  Order  3A. 

This  amendment  shall  become  effective  February 
7,   1945. 

Note:  All  reporting  and  record-keeping  require- 
ments of  this  amendment  have  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Reports  Acts  of  1942. 

Issued   this   3d  day   of   February    1945. 

Chester    Bowles, 

Administrator. 
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Hawaiian  Cane  Price  1945 

(Official  Release) 
Determination  of  Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices  for  the 
1945    Crop   of  Hawaiian   Sugarcane,  Pursuant   to 

the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  Amended 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and 
Executive  Order  9322,  issued  March  26,  1943,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  9334,  issued  April  19, 
1943,  the  following  determination  is  hereby  issued: 

Fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1945  crop  of  Ha- 
waiian sugarcane.  Fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
1945  crop  of  Hawaiian  sugarcane  heretofore  agreed 
upon  between  the  several  processors  in  Hawaii  and 
the  producers  of  such  sugarcane  are  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  the  payment  of  such  prices  shall  be  deemed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  of  section 
301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  such  crop:  Provided,  however,  That  the  processor 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  met  such  requirements  if, 
through  any  subterfuge  or  device  whatsoever,  the  re- 
turns from  the  1945  crop  of  Hawaiian  sugarcane  to 
the  producer  are  reduced  below  those  determined 
above. 

Issued  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this   1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1945. 
Wilson  Cowen,  Assistant   War  Food  Administrator. 

Hawaiian  Farming  Practice 

(Official  Release) 
Determination    of   Farming    Practices    in   Connection 
With    Production  of   1944  Crop   of  Sugarcane  in 
Hawaii 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  301  (e)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  Executive  Order 
No.  9322,  issued  March  26,  1943,  as  amended  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  9334,  issued  April  19,  1943,  the  fol- 
lowing determination  is   hereby  issued: 

Farming  practices  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  the  1944  crop  of  sugarcane  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
—  (a)  Application  of  fertilizer.  The  requirements  of 
section  301  (e)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  met  with  respect  to  a 
farm  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  if  fertilizer  is  applied 
as  follows: 

(1)  Amount.  There  shall  be  applied  to  land  on 
which  sugarcane  is  growing  during  1944  sufficient 
chemical  fertilizer  to  provide  an  average  quantity  of 
plant  food  per  acre  fertilized  equal  to  not  less  than 
90  pounds. 

(2)  Acreage  requirement.  The  number  of  acres  on 
which  fertilizer  is  applied  in  1944  shall  be  not  less  than 
80  percent  of  the  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  on  which 
sugarcane  is  planted,  or  a  ratoon  crop  of  sugarcane  is 
started,  at  any  time  during   1944. 

(b)  Definitions.  "Chemical  fertilizer"  means  com- 
mercial chemical  fertilizer  of  which  not  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  gross  weight  consists  of  plant  food. 
"Plant  food"  means  the  aggregate  amount  of  nitrogen, 
available  phosphoric  acid,  and  water-soluble  potash. 

This  determination  supersedes  the  "Determination 
of  Farming  Practices  to  be  carried  Out  in  Connection 
with  the  Production  of  Sugarcane  During  the  Crop 
Year  1944  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii"  issued  Janu- 
ary 20,  1944. 

Issued  this  40th  day  of  January,   1945. 

(Signed)       Grover  B.  Hill, 
First  Assistant  War  Food  Administrator. 


Control  Destructive 
Sugarcane  Borer 


The  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect  cause  an  annual 
loss  to  the  sugar  industry  of  approximately  $5,000,000 ! 
Authorities  recommended  the  use  of  cryolite  as  an 
effective  and  economical  control  measure — and 
Kryocide  is  NATURAL  CRYOLITE. 

The  cost  of  dusting  with  Kryocide  will  amount  to 
about  $6.00  per  acre.  And  the  savings  in  increased 
yield  can  run  as  high  as  seven  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
.  .  .  Moreover,  borer  control  means  reduction  of  red 
rot  disease,  a  further  advantage  of  dusting  with  Kryocide. 

Kryocide  can  be  easily  and  efficiently  applied  with 
standard  dusting  equipment.  Follow  the  recommen- 
dations of  your  local  experiment  station. 

Local  distributors  can  supply  you  with  KRYOCIDE 
from  conveniently  located  stocks. 


Write  for  free 
literature  to  Dept.  SB. 


ControHhese  Pests 

with  Kryocide 

ON  BEANS 
CUCUMBER  BEEVES 

*ORN*    __  «CTLt 


TOMATO  P1NWORM 
ond  many  others 


Natural  CRYOLITE 


FROM    GREENLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA     SALT 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 
CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements  and 
Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 
Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 
control,  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Paste. 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale 

INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day:  CA  1891  Night:  AU  1921 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,      -    -       La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

CANE  SLINGS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

CONSOL  OILS 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS 

THOR  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 
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Six  Steps  to  Improved  Agriculture 
in  the  Southwest 

WATCH  for 

Announcement  of 

FREE  SHOWING  of  this 

NEW  MOTION  PICTURE 

IK  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

This  entire  picture  in  full  color,  was  made  on  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  Southwest  and  will  be  shown 
during  the  coming  months. 

It  shows  how  farmers  and  ranchers  today  are  using 
improved  farm  methods  to  increase  the  income  from 
their  farms  and  ranches,  and  brings  a  message  of  im- 
portance from  six  outstanding  and  practical  agricul- 
turists of  the  Southwest. 

Watch  for  the  dates  when  it  will  be  shown  in  your 
community,  and  be  sure  to  see  "Southwest  Challenge," 
produced  by  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company  as  a 
public  service  feature. 


Check  this  list 

Mobilgas  (Special) 
Mobilgas 
Metro  Gasoline 
Magnolia  Kerosene 
Magnolia  Tractor 

Distillate 
Mobiloil 
Delvac  Motor  Oils 

(Caterpillar  and 
Heavy  Duty 
Service) 
Lubrite  Motor  Oils 
Mobiloil  Gear  Oils 
Mobilgrease 
Lubrite  Gear  Oils 
Magnolia  Chassis 

Lubricants 


for  MAGNO 

Gargoyle  Greases 
Magnolia  Axle 

Grease 
Mobil  Upperlube 
Mobil  Radiator 

Flush 
Mobil  Hydrotone- 
Mobil  Stop-Leak 
Mobil  Handy  Oil 
Mobil  Freezone 
Sanilac  Insect 

Spray 
Sanilac  Cattle 

Spray 
Sanilac  Compound 

Neatsfoot  Oil 


Li  A  Farm  Aids 

Sanilac  Hand 
Separator  Oil 

Bug-a-Boo  (The 
Super  Insect 
Spray) 

Bug-a-Boo  Garden 
Spray 

Magnolene 

Penetrating  Oil 

Magnolene  Cream 
Separator  Oil 

Magnolene  Neats- 
foot Harness  Oil 

Tavern  Paraseal 


Wax 
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"Southwest  Challenge"  will  be  shown  in  your  commu- 
nity by  courtesy  of  your  Magnolia  Agent  or  Consignee 
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Government  Policies  and  Industry  Problems 


By  C. 

Among  the  most  serious  problems  of  food  produc- 
tion and  distribution  is  the  critical  shortage  of  sugar. 
This  shortage  has  been  officially  recognized  by  the 
War  Food  Administrator,  the  Price  Administrator,  and 
other  high  Government  officials. 

The  record  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  during 
the  war  years  has  been  the  most  consistent  of  any 
State  or  Area.  The  Louisiana  production  of  sugar 
in  1942,  1943  and  1944  has  averaged  above  400,000 
tons  per  annum,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
average  production  in  pre-war  years. 

Costs   and   Returns 

The  cost  of  production  has  increased  in  the  sugar 
processing  industry  as  it  has  increased  in  all  food 
processing  operations.  In  the  case  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  processing  industry,  the  minimum  rate  of  30c 
per  hour,  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  was  increased  to  40c  per  hour  in  January 
1943  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  January  1942,  the  OPA  established  the  ceiling 
price  on  raw  sugar  at  3.73c  per  lb.,  based  upon  costs 
of  production  in  1941  and  previous  years.  Since 
January  1942,  the  OPA  has  maintained  the  ceiling 
on  raw  sugar  without  an  increase  to  compensate 
for  advances  in  cost  and  particularly  the  above-men- 
tioned 25%  increase  in  labor  rates.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  3.75c  per  lb.  ceiling  on  raw  sugar  in  Sep- 
tember 1944  was  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity  of 
prices  at  all  ports  and  was  not  based  on  any  inves- 
tigation  or  conclusion   with    respect   to  cost   increases. 

The  War  Labor  Board,  on  November  11,   1944,  re- 


/.  Bourg 


vised  its  General  Order  No.  30  to  provide  that  in- 
creases in  wage  or  salary  rates,  which  do  not  bring 
such  rates  above  a  50c  per  hour  minimum  standard, 
may  be  made  by  employers  without  obtaining  specific 
approval  from  WLB.  This  was  for  the  convenience 
of  employers  and  of  WLB  administration.  However, 
the  WMC  in  December  1944  authorized  its  regional 
and  local  offices  to  furnish  a  statement  of  availability 
to  any  employee  who  is  not  receiving  the  50c  per 
hour  minimum.  The  effect  of  such  a  regulation  by 
one  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  to 
establish  by  indirection  a  minimum  wage  of  50c  per 
hour  in  an  industry  which,  under  the  law,  is  required 
to  pay  ho  more  than  the  40c  per  hour  minimum  estab- 
lished through  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

The  OPA  has  taken  the  position  that  under  the 
"hold-the-line"  order,  the  ceiling  price  of  raw  sugar 
will  not  be  changed.  Obviously,  if  the  WMC  brings 
about  a  situation  which  indirectly  forces  an  increase 
of  minimum  wages  from  40c  to  50c  per  hour  and  the 
higher  brackets  in  proportion,  the  sugar  processing 
industry  cannot  long  continue  to  operate. 

"  A  survey  just  completed  by  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity economists  and  accountants  reveals  that  in  proc- 
essing the  1944  crop,  Louisiana  processors  operated 
at  a  lo;s  on  the  average  for  the  industry.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  Louisiana  processors  are  facing  a 
"squeeze"  between  two  Government  policies  operat- 
ing in  opposite  directions.  A  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Economic  Stabilization  Director  must  de- 
termine  which   policy  is  the  more  important.      If  the 
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price  cannot  be  increased,  then  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion must  not  be  increased;  or  vice  versa,  if  costs  be 
increased,  then  the  price  must  advance  to  a  higher 
ceiling. 

Market  Prices 

The  negotiations  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  the  1945  Cuban  sugar  crop  are  reported  to  have 
brought  about  an  agreement  on  a  price  of  3.10c  per 
lb.  of  raw  sugar  f.  o.  b.  Cuba.  For  the  last  three 
crops,  the  price  has  been  2.65c  per  lb.  This  increase 
of  .45c  which  Cuban  producers  are  to  receive  will 
not  be  charged  to  the  purchasers  of  raw  sugar  in 
the  United  States,  however.  The  market  price  of 
domestic  raw  sugar  will  remain  the  same,  although 
foreign  producers  will  receive  .45c  more  per  lb.  net. 
It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  sugar  market  for  more 
than  a  century  that  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar  deliv- 
ered to  New  York  is  the  basic  price  for  all  raw  sugars 
sold  in  the  United  States  market.  This  basis  has  been 
maintained  during  the  war  years.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent sound  reason  of  public  policy  to  change  it. 

Under   the   war    powers    granted    to  the    President, 
the  actual  payment  of  tariff  duties  has  been  suspended 
in  the  case  of  purchases  by  the  U.  S.  Government  of 
foreign  sugar  delivered  at  a  foreign  port.     Neverthe- 
less, in  the  case  of  Cuban  sugar,  the  price  charged  to 
refiners  for  raw  sugar  has  been  the  sum  of: 
2.65c  paid  to  Cuban  producers 
.35c  average   normal  freight 
.75c   tariff   duty 


3.75c  total 

Should  the  OPA  continue  to  refuse  to  change  the 
price  ceiling,  the  effect  of  the  proposed  handling  of 
Cuban  sugar  will  be  to  reduce  the  tariff  from  .75c 
to  .30c,  and  to  deprive  domestic  producers  of  a  basic 
price  in  the  U.  S.  market  of  the  customary  delivery 
price  of  raw  sugar  at  New  York.  The  plan  described 
above  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  several  laws  of 
Congress,  particularly  the  Tariff  Act  (no  reduction 
of  more  than  50%  in  any  duty)  and  the  Price  Con- 
trol  Act    (no   subsidy  to   foreign   producers). 

The  War  Food  Administrator  has  offered  incen- 
tives to  sugercane  and  sugar  beet  growers  to  encour- 
age a  maximum  production  of  domestic  sugar.  No 
incentive  has  as  yet  been  offered  to  sugar  processors 
in  Louisiana.  Of  greater  concern  for  the  future  than 
an  incentive  to  processors  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
relative  position  of  domestic  sugar  in  the  U.  S.  mar- 
ket as  compared  to  foreign  sugar.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  the  increase  in  the  market 
price  received  for  Cuban  sugar  will  become  available 
to  other  foreign  sugar  producers  (Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti)  who  have  previously  made  agreements  for  the 
sale  of  sugar  to  be  delivered  in  1945.  Consequently, 
all  foreign  sugar  producers  would  receive  a  market 
price  for  their  product  on  a  higher  basis  than  domestic 
producers.  Such  a  development  will  create  new  prob- 
lems in  the  post-war  reconversion,  to  the  continuing 
detriment   of   domestic   production. 

The  maximum  contributions  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  to  the  war  effort,  as  shown  bv  production 
figures,  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  President 
and  those  members  of  his  Cabinet  directly  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  Congress  which  determines  and  estab- 
lishes the  public  policy  for  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Government  policies  can  be  co-ordinated  to  reduce 
industrial  and  agricultural  problems.  Such  co-ordina- 
tion will  encourage  production  in  war  times  and  make 
easier  the   adjustments   of  post-war. 
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Contact  Committee  Meets 

An  all  day  meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was  held  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  on  March  8,  1945.  Those  present 
were : 

Contact  Committee 
Stephen  C.  Munson  Alfred  A.  Thibaut 

H.  K.  Bubenzer  George   Billeaud 

Elliott  Jones  Hampton  Stewart 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.  E.   A.   Maier 

Horace  Nelson  C.  A.  O'Brien 

Bronier  Thibaut 

Houma  Station 
George   Arceneaux  Eaton  M.  Summers 

E.  V.  Abbott  Leo  P.  Hebert 

L.   G.   Davidson  E.    K.    Bvnum 


J.   W.   Ingram 

W.  G.  Taggart 
I.  L.  Forbes 

E.  C.   Simon 
C.    B.   Gouaux 
C.    E.    Smith 
M.  B.  Sturgis 
C.  F.  Simmons 
A.  L.  Dugas 

F.  S.    Edmiston 
R.  A.  Wasson 

S.     J.    Bowles 
A.  B.  Curet 
F.    A.    Swann 


Louis  Meyeaux 
Experiment  Station 

C.  W.  Edgerton 
P.    J.    Mills 
P.  H.  Dunckelman 
H.  T.  Barr 
W.   H.   Carter 
I.  L.   Saveson 
J.  N.  Efferson 

Extension  Division 

A.   E.   Camus 
W.   E.   Williams 
J.  Lamendola 
R.  J.  Badeaux 
J.    B.   Garrett 
Otis    Broussard 


Visitors 


R.  M.  Ramp 
Marcel   J.  Voorhies 
E.   K.   Ventre 
R.  T.  Gibbens 

C.  S.     Stewart 
Frank  Gayle 
R.   J.   LeBlanc 
Ed  Munson 

D.  J.   DeArensbourg 
Ivan  Wilbert 

John  Wilbert 


W.  M.  Grayson 
Joseph   Beaud 
Ringgold  Hynson 
Lionel  Kling 
C.  S.  Walton 
Ben  Devall 

B.  J.    Smith 

C.  j.  Bartlett 
W.  C.  Byrne 
Mr.   Munson 
Mr.  Davis 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Munson,  Chairman,  who  called  on  Mr.  E.  K.  Ven- 
tre for  a  report  on  the  recovery  of  aconitic  acid 
from  sugar  cane.  Mr.  Ventre  discussed  the  equip- 
ment necessary  in  a  raw  sugar  factory  and  the 
chemical  method  for  obtaining  this  new  by-product 
from  sugar  cane,  as  well  as  the  approximate  cost 
of  the  process  and  possible  future  developments  for 
it  after  the  war. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Ramp,  Agricultural  Engineer  from 
Houma,  Louisiana,  gave  a  report  on  the  work  which 
his  department  is  planning  on  the  development  of 
machinery  for  all  phases  of  sugar  cane  production 
and  harvesting.  Mr.  Ramp  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee of  at  least  four  representatives  of  machinery 
men  for  sugar  cane  production  be  appointed  to  re- 
view with  sugar  cane  breeders  and  the  Contact  Com- 
mittee the  new  varieties  of  cane  before  they  are 
released  in  order  that  their  adaptability  to  mechan- 
ization can  be  considered  before  they  are  released 
for    commercial    planting.      After    discussion,    it    was 


decided  that  the  Contact  Committee  would  take  this 
suggestion  under  advisement  before  making  a  final 
decision. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Stewart  was  asked  to  give  a  report 
on  mill  work  for  last  year,  but  Mr.  Stewart  advised 
the  Committee  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  assemble 
the  data  and  prepare  a  report.  However,  he  gave 
a  resume  of  part  of  the  1944-45  data  of  the  Audubon 
Sugar   Factory. 

There  was  a  full  discussion  among  those  present 
concerning  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  low  yield  of 
sugar  from  cane  last  season,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  effect  of  trash  in  cane  when  it  is  taken 
to  the  mill,  and  the  probable  ill  effects  of  leaving 
cane  in  the  field  after  it  is  cut  before  taking  it  to 
the  mill  for  grinding,  but  no  final  conclusions  were 
reached. 

Mr.  Harold  Barr  reported  that  he  understood  there 
would  be  a  surplus  of  butane  and  propane  during 
the  summner  which  could  be  used  for  farm  machinery 
if  the  W.P.B.  would  authorize  their  use  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Munson  suggested  that  Mr.  Barr  find  out 
definitely  if  there  will  be  such  a'  surplus,  and  what 
procedure  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to 
use  it  for  farm  machinery. 

A  report  was  given  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Sturgis  and 
Mr.  C.  B.  Gouaux  covering  the  work  done  on  fer- 
tilizer tests  in  the  sugar  cane  area  during  the  past 
season.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Simmons  then  reported  on 
the  proposed  field  design  for  the  next  cane  fertilizer 
tests  and  outlined  the  work  which  they  plan  to  do. 
Dr.  Sturgis  stated  that  the  tests  are  to  be  confined 
to  terrace  soils  as  on  these  soil  types  the  fertilization 
question    is    greatest. 

Mr.  Ed  Munson  gave  a  report  on  the  total  number 
of  acres  of  promising  varieties  of  cane  now  being 
grown  on  the  primary  and  secondary  stations,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  seed  cane  now  growing  in  con- 
junction with  the  station  test  fields,  after  which 
there  was  a  general  discussion  of  varieties,  particular- 
ly C.P.  36-105.  Mr.  Simon  was  asked  to  give  a 
statement  as  to  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  this 
variety,  and  he  reported  that  it  did  not  shade  as  much 
as  C.P.  34-120,  but  that  he  considered  it  a  very  prom- 
ising cane.  He  also  stated  that  it  has  shown  some 
borer  susceptibility  at  the  station  which  might  be  a 
factor  against  it.  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Houma  Station, 
reported  that  his  studies  had  shown  the  variety  to  be 
less   susceptible  than   Co.   281. 

A  report  was  given  by  A.  L.  Dugas  on  his  borer 
control  work  for  the  past  season,  and  he  also  had 
colored  slides  shown  to  those  present  showing  borer 
damage  to  cane,  and  the  results  obtained  with  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Mr.  Dugas  also  gave  a  brief  report 
on  the  application  of  various  insecticides  on  soybeans 
for  the  control   of   the  velvet-bean   caterpillar. 

Mr.  Munson  announced  that  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Contact  Committee  would  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  two  stations  the  first  week  in  June  to 
discuss  unreleased  varieties  and  recommendations  for 
their  release,  and  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of 
the  Contact  Committee  in  Houma  during  the  second 
week  in  June  to  make  recommendations  for  the  re- 
lease of  new  varieties,  based  on  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

After  'discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee,  together  with  the  staffs  of  the 
two  stations,  would  be  held  at  the  University  on 
May   3. 
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Recommendations  for  the  Control  of  the 

Sugarcane  Borer  in  Louisiana  in  1945 

by  Dusting  with  Cryolite 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  insec- 
ticidal  control  of  the  sugarcane  borer  (Diatraea  sac- 
charalis  (F.))  in  Louisiana  in  1945.*  They  are  based 
on  extensive  cooperative  investigations  conducted  since 
1937.  Either  the  first  or  the  second  generation  of 
borers  may  be  controlled  successfully  by  dusting  with 
either  synthetic  or  natural  cryolite,  although  seldom 
should  it  be  necessary  to  dust  the  same  field  for  both 
generations.  First  generation  dusting  is  preferable  to 
control  borers  on  a  plantation  scale.  This  is  especially 
true  where  heavy  infestations  of  the  yellow  sugarcane 
aphid  developed  in  1943   and  1944. 

First-Generation  Control 

First-generation  borers  are  those  hatching  from  eggs 
laid  by  moths  that  have  come  from  overwintered 
larvae.  Dusting  should  be  begun  upon  their  appear- 
ance in  large  numbers  which  is  usually  during  the 
middle  of  April  but  due  to  the  early  spring  this  year 
it  may  be  necessary  to  begin  dusting  during  the  last 
week  of  March  or  the  first  week  of  April.  Dusting  is 
recommended  for  the  control  of  first-generation  borers 
(1)  over  an  entire  plantation,  (2)  on  heavily  infested 
areas  from  which  there  may  be  a  substantial  spread 
of  borer  moths  into  adjoining  areas,  and  (3)  on  smaller 
areas  with  a  localized  infestation.  Dusting  of  a  small 
part  of  a  large  infested  area  for  the  control  of  first- 
generation  borers  is  a  waste  of  effort  because  of  the 
possibility  of  reinfestation  from  the  nearby  untreated 
cane. 

The  following  points  are  important  for  successful 
control  of  first-generation  borers: 

1.  Dusting  four  times  at  weekly  intervals,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  hatching  of  your  borers. 

2.  Apply  dust  at  the  rate  of  about  8  pounds  per 
acre  per  application  by  ground  machine  and  8 
to  10  pounds  per  acre  by  airplane,  while  the  air 
is  quiet  and  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew,  which 
is  usually  between  about  6  p.  m.  and  9  a.  m. 

3.  Use  an  airplane  or  power  dusting  machine  for 
treating  large  areas.  Rotary  hand  guns  may 
be  used  in  small  areas.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, it  appears  that  dusting  more  than  300 
acres  on  any  one  plantation  by  ground  machine 
is  impractical.  In  dusting  by  airplane  the  width 
of  swath  should  not  be  over  36  feet. 

4.  Use  one  or  two  nozzles  to  the  row.  Two  noz- 
zles, however,  give  some  insurance  against  in- 
complete coverage  through  clogging  of  a  nozzle. 

The  estimated  cost  of  dusting  for  the  control  of 
first-generation  borers  is  $6  to  $7  per  acre.  About 
10  acres  can  be  treated  per  hour  with  a  3-row  dusting 
machine  and  about  15  acres  per  hour  with  a  5-row 
machine.  One  man  with  a  hand  dust  gun  can  dust 
about   1   acre  per  hour. 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and   Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Office:   RAymond  2341     — Phones —     Plant:  GAIvez  4770 
P.   O.   BOX   900  NEW  ORLEANS  2,   LA. 


Second-Generation    Control 

Second-generation  borers  usually  begin  to  appear 
about  June  10  to  25,  but  will  likely  appear  earlier 
this  year  if  present  conditions  continue  to  prevail. 
Dusting  to  control  the  second  generation  is  recom- 
mended for  fields  not  previously  dusted,  and  for  entire 
plantations  or  small  areas  where  there  is  danger  of 
reinfestation  from  adjacent  untreated  cane.  The  im- 
portant points  to  be  observed   are   as   follows: 

1.  Dusting  four  times  at  weekly  intervals  as  for 
first-generation  borers,  beginning  with  the  first 
hatching  of  second-generation  borers. 

2.  Apply  the  dust  between  6  p.  m.  and  9  a.  m. 
at  the  rate  of  about  10  pounds  per  acre  per 
application. 

3.  Use  an  airplane,  rotary  hand  gun,  or  a  power 
dusting  machine  built  up  high  enough  to  avoid 
breaking  the  cane.  Large-scale  dusting  must 
necessarily  be  done  by  airplane.  In  dusting  by 
airplane  the  width  of  swath  should  not  be  over 
36  feet. 

The  cost  of  dusting  for  second-generation  borers  is. 
about  the  same  as  for  first  generation;  and,  if  done  by 
ground  equipment,  the  time  required  for  making  an 
application  is  somewhat  longer. 

*These  recommendations  were  prepared  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculure,  and  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment   Station.' 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 
To  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 

The  Labor  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  has  been  contacted  by  the  War 
Food  Administration,  which  inquired  if  it  would 
be  all  right  with  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
for  the  Government  to  determine  and  promulgate 
the  1945  cultivating  wage  rates  applicable  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  belt  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
secured  at  the  hearing  last  fall,  or  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  sponsor  an  open  meeting  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  representatives  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry. 

The  Labor  Committee  firmly  requested  that  the 
latter  procedure  be  adopted,  namely  that  a  gen- 
eral meeting  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  belt  be  spon- 
sored by  the  War  Food  Administration  and  that 
this  meeting  be  open  to  all  representatives  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

The  Labor  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  usually  accepts  the  responsibility  of 
presenting  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  labor,  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  at  all  hearings  or  meetings  The 
Labor  Committee  expects  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure this  year. 

However,  the  Labor  Committee  feels  that  those 
in  the  industry  who  feel  that  changes  in  wage 
rates  or  working  conditions  should  be  made,  are 
expected  to  make  their  views  known  in  writing  to 
the  Labor  Committee.  In  making  known  their 
views,  evidence  and/or  recommendations  should 
be  furnished  which  will  justify  the  changes  re- 
quested. In  other  words  the  Committee  is  re- 
questing the  industry  to  accompany  any  com- 
plaint or  suggestions  for  a  change  with  a  definite, 
practical  proposal  so  that  the  requested  changes 
may  be  properly  supported. 
Frank  L.  Barker,  Chairman,  Labor  Committee. 
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The  West  Indian  Sugarcane  Fulgorid 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 

By  J.  IV.  Ingram  and  E.  k.  Bynum 

V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Research 

Administration,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 

Plant  Quarantine 

The  West  Indian  sugarcane  fulgorid,  Saccharosydne 
sacchark'ora  WestWOOfJ,  a  sucking  insect  that  feeds  on 
sugarcane,  was  found  for  the  first  time  in  Mississippi 
in  September  and  in  Louisiana  in  December  of  1944. 
A  survey  of  sugarcane  tields  in  Mississippi  revealed 
the  presence  of  this  insect  in  7  of  62  fields  examined. 
The  infested  fields  were  located  near  Shubuta,  Laurel, 
Meridian,  13  and  17  miles  north  of  Meridian,  4  miles 
south  of  Newton,  and  1  mile  south  of  Bay  Springs. 
All  the  infested  fields  were  within  a  radius  of  60  miles 
of  Meridian.  What  appeared  to  be  egg-mass  cover- 
ings were  also  seen  on  cane  lj/j  miles  north  of  Van 
Cleave  in  Jackson  County,  about  15  miles  from  the 
Gulf.  Fields  of  sugarcane  were  examined  in  all  Mis- 
sisssippi  counties  on  and  south  of  a  line  from  Natchez 
to  Waynesboro.  In  addition,  canefields  were  examined 
in  Clarke,  Jasper,  Smith,  Simpson,  Copiah,  Lauder- 
dale, Newton,  Scott,  Leake,  Neshoba,  and  Kemper 
Counties,  with  negative   results. 

The  fulgorid  was  present  in  12  of  95  locations  ex- 
amined in  Louisiana,  and  in  Lafayette,  St.  Martin, 
St.  Landry,  Iberia,  St.  Mary,  Lafourche,  Assumption, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  Ascension  Parishes.  Incon- 
clusive evidence  of  infestation  was  also  observed  in 
West  Baton  Rouge  and  Tangipahoa  Parishes.  No 
signs  of  this  insect  were  seen  east  of  Franklin,  south  of 
Thibodaux  and  Burnside,  or  north  of  Cinclare.  The 
apparently  intermittent  character  and  limited  extent 
of  its  distribution  as  now  known,  the  extremely  smali 
numbers  present  in  all  infested  fields  that  were  discov- 
ered in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  the  fact  that  its 
presence  in  these  States  was  not  detected  until  this 
year,  indicate  that  it  has  been  in  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi for  only  a  few  years. 

The  West  Indian  sugarcane  fulgorid  is  common  in 
sugarcane  fields  throughout  the  West  Indies,  in  Trini- 
dad, and  in  Central  America.  It  was  first  found  in- 
juring sugarcane  in  southern  Florida  in  1936  and  on 
sugarcane  in  southern  Georgia  in  1939.  It  is  not  now 
known  to  occur  in  the  continental  United  States  else- 
where than  in  the  southern  portions  of  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  except  that  a  single 
specimen  labeled  "Houston,  Tex.,  June  11,  1937"  is  in 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum  collection. 

The  adult  fulgorid  is  about  1  5  inch  long,  pale  green 
with  transparent  wings,  and  often  bears  white  cottony 
fluff  at  the  rear  end  of  its  body.  The  translucent- 
white  elongate-oval  eggs,  about  1  /25  inch  long,  are  laid 
several  in  a  row  side  by  side  in  a  slit  on  the  underside 
of  leaves.  The  slit  is  covered  with  a  little  tuft  of  white 
cottony  fluff.  The  nymph,  or  immature  insect,  is  pale 
greenish  and  bears  a  characteristic  long  tail-like  white 
filament  at  its  rear  end.     Both  nymphs  and  adults  are 
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Control  Cane  Borer 
•Boost  Your  Yields 

WITH 


LORCO  C 

RYOLI 

ITI 

WITH  still  less  manpower  this  season  you 
must  use  an  effective  insecticide  to  con- 
trol the  sugar-cane  borer.  That  means  ALORCO 
cryolite  is  more  important  to  you  than  ever. 
ALORCO  is  especially  processed  to  the  most 
efficient  particle  size  range.  This  gives  you 
maximum  uniform  coverage,  free-flowing  ac- 
tion, and — best  of  all — consistent  results. 

RESULTS  COUNT 

With  ALORCO,  tests  have  consistently  shown 
90  to  95%  kill  of  first-generation  borers  at  a 
cost  as  low  as  $5  an  acre,  resulting  in  increases 
up  to  7  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

For  high  efficiency  at  low  cost,  always  spec- 
ify ALORCO  when  you  buy  cryolite.  See  your 
Du  Pont  Dealer  or  write  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Grasselli  Chemicals 
Dept.,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


ALORCO  is  chemically  pre- 
pared cryolite  containing 
90%  sodium  fluoalurninate— 
the  insect-killing  compound. 
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What  Constitutes  An  Official 
"Interpretation" 

Persons  found  to  be  in  violation  of  OPA 
regulations  frequently  contend,  by  way  of  de- 
fense, that  before  making  the  sale  of  the  com- 
modity involved,  they  sought  the  advice  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  OPA  and  were  given 
an  "interpretation"  of  the  applicable  regula- 
tion   upon    which    they    relied    and    acted. 

Further  investigation  has  almost  invariably 
disclosed  that  such  alleged  advice  or  "inter- 
pretation" was  given  orally  by  an  officer  or 
employee  and,  in  many  cases,  such  employee 
has  left  OPA  and  is  not  available  to  admit 
or  deny  the  contention  of  the  person  charged 
with    violation. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  and 
violations  arising  from  such  situations,  all  per- 
sons dealing  in  articles  subject  to  price  con- 
trol are  urged  to  keep  in  mind  and  observe 
the  provisions  governing  interpretations  found 
in   Revised   Procedural   Regulation   No.    1. 

An  interpretation  rendered  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  OPA  is  official  only  if  such  inter- 
pretation was  requested  and  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  these  provisions.  An  official  inter- 
pretation is  applicable  only  to  the  particular 
person  to  whom,  and  to  the  particular  factual 
situation  with  respect  to  which,  it  is  rendered, 
unless  publicly  announced  as  an  interpretation 
of  general  application. 

Any  person  desiring  an  official  interpretation 
of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942  or 
any  regulation,  price  schedule,  order,  require- 
ment or  agreement  under  the  Act,  must  request 
it  in  writing  from  the  nearest  OPA  District  Of- 
fice. The  request  must  set  forth  in  full  the  fac- 
tual situation  out  of  which  the  question  arises. 

An  official  interpretation  may  be  given  only 
in  writing  and  must  be  signed  by  an  OPA  officer 
authorized  to  render  interpretations.  However, 
intrepretations  of  general  application  may  be  an- 
nounced publicly  by  properly  authorized  OPA 
officers. 

Any  official  interpretation  may  be  revoked 
or  modified  by  publicly  announced  statement  by 
an  authorized  official  or  by  a  notice  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  An  official  interpreta- 
tion addressed  to  a  particular  person  may  also 
be  revoked  or  modified  at  any  time  by  a  state- 
ment in  writing  mailed  to  such  person  and 
signed   by    an   authorized   OPA   official. 


nearly  always  found  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  sometimes  present  in  the  central  whorl  but 
rarely  on  the  upper  leaf  surface.  They  have  been 
found  on  several  other  grasses  in  addition  to  sugar- 
cane. 

This  fulgorid  causes  direct  injury  by  sucking  juice 
from  the  cane  leaves.  Its  egg  deposition  slits  also 
form  entrance  places  for  red  rot  disease,  its  droppings 
of  honeydew  form  a  medium  for  the  development  of 
sooty  mold  on  the  leaves,  and  it  may  possibly  be  a 
vector  of  sugarcane  mosaic  or  chlorotic  streak  disease. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  known  pests  of  sugarcane  in  the 
West    Indies,    where    it    was    formerly    called    "black 


blight"  because  of  the  sooty  mold  associated  with  it. 
Locally  destructive  outbreaks  occur  in  those  Islands, 
where  dusting  with  calcium  cyanide  has  been  recom- 
mended to  control  it,  but  where  the  insect  is  usually 
held  in  check  by  parasites,  as  in  also  the  case  in  south- 
ern Florida. 

Injury  by  this  insect  is  usually  of  minor  importance 
in  the  continental  United  States,  but  in  September  1936 
fields  of  Co.  290  cane  at  Fellsmere,  Fla.,  were  observed 
to  be  suffering  heavier  damage  by  this  insect  than  by 
any  other  insect  present.  Many  of  the  heavily  infested 
leaves  were  withering  and  dying,  and  the  leaves  were 
black  with  sooty  mold  growing  in  the  honeydew  from 
the  fulgorids.  It  was  estimated  that  a  loss  of  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  crop  would  result.  Although  other 
fairly  heavy  infestations  have  been  observed  in  some 
fields  in  both  the  Fellsmere  and  Lake  Okeechobee  areas 
in  Florida,  the  injury  caused  by  this  insect  is  usually 
light  or  negligible.  No  appreciable  injury  has  been 
observed  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  or  Louisiana. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  fulgorid  will  ever  be  of 
much  direct  economic  importance  in  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  or  in  Louisiana  north  of  the  sugar 
section.  It  might,  however,  be  of  appreciable  indirect 
importance  by  providing  for  the  entrance  of  sugarcane 
diseases  into  the  leaves  or  carrying  them  from  plant 
to  plant.  It  is  possible  also  that  this  insect  may  occa- 
sionally cause  material  damage  in  some  fields  within 
the  sugar  section  of  Louisiana.  It  would  appear  to 
be  well  adapted  to  conditions  in  cane  grown  on  the 
light,  comparatively  dry  soils  in  the  Bayou  Teche  area 
and  might  cause  heavier  damage  there  than  it  causes 
in  Florida,  as  does  the  yellow  sugarcane  aphid.  Also, 
the  effectiveness  in  southern  Louisiana  of  the  parasites 
that  keep  the  insect  under  control  in  the  West  Indies 
and  southern  Florida  remains  to  be  seen.  As  is  the 
case  with  parasites  of  the  sugarcane  borer  larva,  they 
might  be  less  effective  in  Louisiana.  Dusting  with 
cryolite  to  control  the  sugarcane  borer  in  Louisiana 
might  also  cause  conditions  favorable  for  fulgorid 
multiplication  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  for  yel- 
low sugarcane  aphid  multiplication,  persumably  by 
killing  its  parasites. 

Since  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  West  India 
sugarcane  fulgorid  might  at  times  cause  considerable 
damage  in  the  sugar  section  of  Louisiana,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  restrict  its  further  spread  wherever  prac- 
tical. Uninfested  plantations  could  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pest  on  seed  cane  by  giving  it  the  hot- 
water  treatment. 


"Spencer's  Handbook" 

The  Editor  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  acknowledges 
with  appreciation  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  "Cane 
Sugar  Handbook" ,  eighth  edition,  sent  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  publishers,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  and  the  surviving  author,  George  P. 
Meade,  B.S.,  Ch.  E. 
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AMERICAN   CYANAMID   CO. 
30    Rockefeller    Plaza,  New   York,    N.    Y. 

AMERICAN    MOLASSES  CO.,  of  Louisiana 
Hibernia    Bank    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &   CO.,    INC. 
207   North    Peters  Street  New   Orleans,   La. 

HARDIN    BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,   INC. 
1050    Constance    Street  New    Orleans,    La. 

HARRY    L.    LAWS   &   CO.,    INC. 
American   Bank   Building  New   Orleans,   La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,    La. 

LAMBORN    &   COMPANY,    INC. 
Whitney    Building,  New    Orleans,    La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 
823    Perdido    Street  New   Orleans,    La. 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 
P.  O.   Box  607  New   Orleans  7,   La. 

THE    NATIONAL    BANK    OF   COMMERCE 
New   Orleans,    La. 

PENICK   &   FORD    LTD.,    INCORPORATED 
Canal   Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.    RAINOLD,   INC. 
456  Marine  Building,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

STANDARD   OIL   CO.  OF   LOUISIANA 
P.   O.    Box    1250  New   Orleans,    La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &    HARDWARE   CO.,   INC. 
823  Tchoupitoulas   Street,  New  Orleans,   La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837   Whitney    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK    WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL   BANK 
New   Orleans,    La. 


This  book  is  the  present  incarnation  of  the  very 
famous  publication  which,  under  the  name  of 
"Spencer's  Handbook  for  Cane  Sugar  Manufacturers 
nd  Their  Chemists"  was  published  in  numerous  edi- 
tions by  the  late  Dr.  Guilford  L.  Spencer  beginning 
as   far  back   in    1 889.      Dr.   Spencer  died  in    1925   and 


his  indispensable  Handbook  has  been  edited,  enlarged 
and   amplified   since  then   by  Mr.   Meade. 

The  eighth  edition,  to  which  wc  now  refer,  carries 
over  800  pages  and  is,  like  its  predecessors,  a  com- 
pendium of  information  for  cane  sugar  manufacturers 
and  their  chemists  that  is  generally  recognized  as  in- 
dispensable throughout  the  cane  sugar  world.  The 
price  is  #7.50  per  copy. 

Copies  can  be  purchased  from  the  publishers,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  440  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
New  York,  or  from  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.,  London, 
England.  The  compiler,  Mr.  George  P.  Meade,  is 
Manager  of  the  Gramercy  Refinery  of  the  Colonial 
Sugars  Company,  Gramercy,  Louisiana. 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 
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with  ALORCO  CRYOLITE 


First  generation  borers  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  any  great  numbers  during 
the  latter  part  of  April.  That's  the 
time  to  get  control  of  them  with 
ALORCO  CRYOLITE.  These  first 
generation  borers  hatch  from  eggs 
laid  by  moths  that  have  come  from 
overwintered  larvae,  so  by  spraying 
or  dusting  early,  you  will  gain  con- 
trol and  realize  greater  profits  at 
harvest  time.  Application  costs  are 
low — approximately  $5.00  to  $6.00 
per  acre— ALORCO  CRYOLITE 
is  better  than  90%  effective. 

Greater    adhesion    and    uniform 
particle    size    of    this    fluffy,    free- 


flowing  insecticide  is  assured 
through  chemically  controlled  pro- 
duction. This  makes  ALORCO 
CRYOLITE  superior  for  dusting 
and  it  does  not  injure  foliage. 

In  addition,  CRYOLITE  is  ef- 
fective for  the  control  of  pests  of 
field  crops,  garden  crops,  fruit  crops 
and  ornamentals.  Studies  of  the 
Louisiana  Experimental  Station  find 
CRYOLITE  by  far  the  most  prac- 
tical insecticide  to  use. 
ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF 
AMERICA,  1852  Gulf  Building, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  (Sales  Agent  for 
Aluminum  Ore  Company.) 


Ask  your  dealer  today  for  the  free  folder,  "ALORCO  CRYOLITE", 
which  tells  you  about  the  many  advantages  of  dusting  or  spraying  with 
ALORCO  CRYOLITE,  and  fully  describes  application  methods.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have  this  folder,  write  direct  to  us  for  a  free  copy. 
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International  Trade 


(By  C. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  will  begin  hearings  this  week  on 
the  Doughton  Bill  (H.  R.  2652)  whose  purpose  is  to 
extend  and  broaden  the  authority  to  negotiate  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  with  other  countries. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sugar,  the  tariff  has  not  been 
effective  since  the  establishment  of  the  quotas  under 
the  Sugar  Act  which  includes  direct  compensation  to 
domestic  producers  for  any  reduction  in  the  tariff. 
Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  the  quota  system  is  con- 
tinued, thereby  limiting  definitely  the  amount  of  foreign 
sugar  that  may  enter  the  United  States  in  any  one 
year,  and  assuming  that  the  amount  of  the  conditional 
payments  to  producers  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  foreign 
sugars,  the  domestic  sugar  industry  can  be  protected 
regardless  of  tariff  changes.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  any  authority  granted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  exercised  by  the  negotiators 
of  the  State  Department  should  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion requiring  the  safeguards  and  protection  afforded 
by  quotas  and  conditional  payments  or  some  program 
as  affective.  A  statement  recently  made  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  in  the  State 
Department  creates  some  concern  about  post  war 
policies.  Director  Bernard  F.  Haley  advocates  a  world 
organization  to  supervise  commodity  pacts  among  na- 
tions and  he  recommends  the  following  as  the  basis  for 
the  international  organization.  Instead  of  discussing 
this  proposal,  it  is  suggested  that  the  readers  interpret 
the  policies  advocated  by  the  Director  in  the  light  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  affect  the  domestic 
production  of  sugar  (note  2d) 

1.     That   no  international   commodity   arrangement 


/.  Bourg) 

involving   the   limitation   of   production   or   exports   or 
allocating  markets  should  be  established  until  after: 

(a)  An  investigation  of  the  root  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem which  gave  rise  to  the  proposal; 

(b)  Determination  that  a  burdensome  surplus  has 
developed  or  threatens  to  develop; 

(c)  Determination  that  conditions  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  the  operation  of  normal  market  forces; 

(d)  Formulation  of  a  program  of  adjustment  be- 
lieved to  be  adequate  to  insure  substantial  progress 
toward  solution  of  the  problem  within  the  time  limits 
of  the  agreement. 

2.  That  any  international  commodity  agreement 
which  is  adopted  should  operate  in  accordance  with 
the  following  principles: 

(a)  It  should  be  open  to  accession  by  any  inter- 
ested country; 

(b)  In  any  such  arrangement,  the  countries  adher- 
ing thereto  which  are  largely  dependent  for  consump- 
tion on  imports  of  the  commodity  should  have  together 
a  voice  equal  to  those  largely  interested  in  obtaining 
export  markets  for  their  production  of  the  commod'ity; 

(c)  In  any  such  agreement  provision  should  be 
made,  whether  through  the  maintenance  of  reserve 
stocks  or  otherwise,  for  assuring  the  availability  of 
supplies  adequate  at  all  times  for  world  consumption 
requirements    at   reasonable   prices; 

(d)  Provision  should  be  made  for  insuring  that 
there  are  increasing  opportunities  for  supplying  '•world 
requirements  from  countries  able  to  supply  such  re- 
quirements most  effectively. 

3.  And  finally,  that  an  international  commodity  ar- 
rangement should  remain  in  effect  for  a  limited  term, 
such  as  five  years,  or  less.    Renewal  should  be  condi- 
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tioned  upon  a  prior  study  and  public  report  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  conformed  to  these  principles 
and  as  to  progress  that  has  been  made  in  eliminating 
the  underlying  problem. 

O.  P.  A.  Policy 

The  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Heinz  versus  Bowles,  referred 
to  as  the  "meat  decision",  reversed  a  policy  of  O.  P.  A. 
with  respect  to  price  controls  which  will  affect  sugar. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Senator  Overton  by  the  Price 
Administrator  on  March  14,  he  declared  that  in  con- 
sidering the  price  ceiling  on  raw  sugar  the  O.  P.  A. 
would  necessarily  have  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
price  ceiling  on  the  "sugar  industry  as  a  whole",  (even 
including  all  cane  sugar  refiners).  A  reading  of  the 
paragraph  quoted  below  from  the  meat  decision,  reveals 
that  O.  P.  A.  may  not  ignore  the  disastrous  effect  of 
the  raw  sugar  price  ceilings  upon  "a  whole  group  of 
producers  constituting  an  important  segment  of  the 
industry  who,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  opera- 
tions, have  a  common  economic  situation  that  sets  them 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  industry".  Certainly  the 
domestic  producers  of  raw  sugar  constitute  such  a 
group. 

"If  the  maximum  prices  in  RMPR  169,  in  con- 
junction with  the  subsidy  payments,  do  not  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  non-processing  slaugh- 
terers as  a  group,  do  not  afford  a  sufficient  margin 
for  profitable  operation  by  this  the  most  numerous 
group  in  the  industry,  then  the  regulation  is  invalid 
as  to  the  non-processing  slaughterers,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  regulation  is,  as  we  held  in  the 
Armour  case,  generally  fair  and  equitable  as  ap- 
plied to  the  processing  slaughterers  who  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  industry  by  volume  of 
business.  We  reject  the  Administrator's  argument 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  true,  the  Act  does  not  guar- 
antee a  profit  to  each  individual  producer.  And 
so,  if  the  maximum  prices  enabled  most  of  the 
non-processing  slaughterers  to  operate  profitably, 
the  regulation  would  not  be  rendered  invalid  by 
the  fact  that  an  occasional  marginal  producer  in 
the  group  could  not  stay  in  business  under  the 
established  ceilings.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  Administrator  can  ignore  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  the  regulation  upon  a  whole  group 
of  producers  constituting  an  important  segment 
of  the  industry  who,  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  operations,  have  a  common  economic  situa- 
tion that  sets  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
industry." 

Minimum  Wages  For  1945  Crop  of 
Sugar  Beets 

(Official   Release) 

The  War  Food  Administration  has  announced 
wage  requirements  to  be  met  by  producers  of  the 
1945  sugar  beet  crop  who  apply  for  payments  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  The  determination  requires  full  pay- 
ment of  the  wage  agreed  upon  between  producer  and 
laborer  if  at  a  higher  level  than  the  specified  mini- 
mum rates,  which  cover  all  work  whether  performed 
on  a  time  or  piece-work  basis. 

The  principal  changes  from  the  1944  basic  rates 
are  as  follows:  Thinning  rates  for  fields  planted  with 
segmented  seed  have  been  adjusted  so  as  to  provide 
a  uniform  differential  of  $2.00  per  acre  below  the 
rates    for    fields    planted    with    whole    seed.      Hourly 
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(a)   The  wage  rate  agreed  upon  between  the  producer  and  the  laborer  but  in  no  case  less  than  the  following: 
(1)    Basic  rates  by  wage  districts 


THE  BASIC  RATIOS  APPLICABLE  TO  A  FARM  ARE  THOSE  FOR  THE  WAGE  DISTRICT  IN  WHICH 

THK  FACTORY  WHERE  THE  BEETS  ARE  CONTRACTED  TO  BE  DELIVERED  IS  LOCATED' 
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(i)   For  work  performed  on  a  time  basis: 

l;  \  TE   FEB  HOIK 
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Blocking  and  thinning,  and  hoeing 
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Harvesting 
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(ii)   For    work     performed    on    a    piece    rate 

basis:     RATE  PER  ACRE 

Blocking  and  thinning: 

Fields  planted  with  whole  seed      .    

$      12.00 
10.00 

S     12.00 
10.00 

$     12.00 
10.00 

$      13.00 
11.00 

$     13.00 
11.00 

$      12.00 
10.00 

$      13.00 
11.00 

$     11.00 
9.00 

$     12.00 
10.00 

$      12.00 
10.00 

$      12.00 
10.00 

$      1 1 . 00 

Fields  planted  with  segmented  seed   .    . 

9.00 

First  Hoeing 

li.00 
2.00 

3.50 
2.50 

3.50 
2.50 

3.50 
2.50 

4.00 
3.00 

4.50 
3.50 

4.00 
3.00 

3.50 
2.50 

4.00 
3.00 

3.50 
2.50 

3.50 
2.50 

3.50 

Second  and  subsequent  hocings  or  weedings. 

2.50 

Blocking  and  thinning,  hoeing  and  weeding 

as  a  combined  operation:  2 

Fields  planted  with  whole  seed.    __ 

17.00 
15.00 

18.00' 
16. 003 

18.00 
16.00 

19.00 
17.00 

20.00 
18.00 

20.00 
18.00 

20.00 
18.00 

17.00 
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19.00 
17.00 
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18.00 
16.00 

17.00 

Fields  planted  with  segmented  seed-. 

15.00 

Harvesting: 
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1.53 

""1735 

"~I725 

""1725 

""1725 

""1748 

"1789 

"1789 

"1789 

"1720 

""2744 

""2734 

7 

1.46 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.41 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.20 

2.21 

2.11 

8 

1.41 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.36 

1.72 

1.72 

1.72 

1.20 

2.05 

1.95 

9 

1.38 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.33 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

1.20 

1.93 

1.83 

10 

1.35 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.58 

1.58 

1.58 

1.20 

1.83 

1.73 

11 

1.32 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.27 

1.53 

1.53 

1.53 

1.20 

1.74 

1.64 

12 

1.30 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.49 

1.49 

1.20 

1.67 

1.57 

'     13 

1.28 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.45 

1.45 

1.20 

1.61 

1.51 

14 

1.26 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.41 

1.41 

1.20 

1.55 

1.45 

15 

1.24 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.39 

1.39 

1.20 

1.50 

1.40 

10 

1.22 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.37 

1.37 

1.20 

1.45 

1.35 

17 

1.22 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.35 

1.35 

1.20 

1.41 

1.31 

18 

1.22 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.34 

1.34 

1.20 

1.38 

1.28 

19 

1.22 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.33 

1.33 

1.20 

1.35 

1 .  25 

20  and  over 

1.22 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.32 

1.32 

1.20 

1.34 

1.24 

1  Except  that  wage  rates  prescribed  for  District  XII  shall  apply  to  all  farms  located  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

2  The  combined  rate  is  applicable  in  an  instance  where  a  written  agreement  includes  all  work  of  blocking  and  thinning,  hoeings  and  weedings,  regardless  of  the  number 

of  hoeings  and  weedings  required. 

3  In  Districe  II  where  special  machine  methods  are  used  the  combined  rates  for  thinning  and  hoeing  shall  be:  Cross-blocked  fields  planted  with  whole  seed,  $16.00; 

planted  with  segmented  seed,  $14.50;   cross-cultivated  fields  planted  with  whole  seed,  $14.50;  planted  with  segmented  seed,  $13.00. 

*  In  those  instances  where  pulling,  topping  and  piling  is  performed  as  a  seperate  hand  labor  operation  because  of  mechanical  loading,  the  applicable  rates  for  pulling, 

topping  and  piling  shall  be  83.3  percent  of  the  rates  shown  herein. 
5  In  those  instances  where  pulling  and  topping  is  performed  as  a  seperate  operation  the  applicable  rates  shall  be  70  percent  of  the  rates  shown  herein. 
'  In  those  instances  where  pulling,  topping  and  loading  is  performed  as  a  combined  operation  the  minimum  rate  per  acre  and  the  rate  per  ton  (for  6  tons  or  more 

per  acre)  as  shown  herein  shall  be  increased  by  21  percent. 

*  The  rate  for  all  fractional  tonnages  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  ton  shall  be  in  proportion  within  each  interval. 


rates  for  hoeing  have  been  increased  five  cents,  mak- 
ing them  the  same  as  the  rates  for  thinning.  The 
requirement  of  a  minimum  per  acre  guarantee  for 
harvesting  has  been  extended  to  all  districts.  A  new 
wage  district  has  been  established  for  western  Idaho 
and  eastern  Oregon.  All  of  California,  except  the 
Imperial  Valley,  has  been  combined  into  one  wage 
district.  Small  adjustments  for  some  operations  in  cer- 
tain districts  have  been  provided. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  requires,  among  other  con- 
ditions of  payment  to  growers,  that  all  persons  em- 
ployed on  farms  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets 
be  paid  in  full  for  such  work  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  after 
public  hearing  and  investigation.  Public  hearings 
were  held  in  January  throughout  the  beet  growing 
area. 

The  applicable  rates  for  a  farm,  or  part  of  a  farm 
covered  by  a  separate  labor  agreement,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Basic   rates    by    wage   districts.      See   table. 

(2)  Inexperienced  workers.  For  inexperienced 
workers  during  a  reasonable  training  period  when 
employed  on  a  time  basis,  three-fourths  of  the  ap- 
plicable hourly  rate  specified  in  (1)  table. 

(3)  Workers  14  to  16  years  of  age.  For  work- 
ers between  14  and  16  years  of  age  when  employed 
on   a  time  basis,  two-thirds  of  the   applicable   hourly 


rate    specified   in    (1)    table.      (Employment   of    such 
workers    not  to   exceed   8  hours    per   day). 

(4)  Reduction  for  special  machine  methods. 
In  instances  in  which  the  use  of  a  special  machine 
method  of  planting,  cultivating,  or  harvesting  (other 
than  those  for  which  rates  are  specified  in  (1)  table 
reduces  the  amount  of  labor  required  as  compared 
with  the  method  previously  used,  the  piece  rate  for 
the  operation  involved  may  be  reduced  below  the 
rate  prescribed  in  (1)  table  by  agreement  between 
the  producer  and  the  laborer,  provided  such  reduced 
rate  is  determined  by  the  State  committee  as  equi- 
valent to  the  piece  rate  specified  in  (1)  table  for 
the  amount  of  work  involved. 

(5)  Work  not  covered  by  specified  rates.  For 
any  work  in  the  production,  cultivation  or  harvest- 
ing of  sugar  beets  for  which  a  rate  is  not  specified 
in  (1)  table  the  rate  shall  be  as  agreed  upon  between 
the  producer  and  the  laborer. 

(b)     General  Provisions. 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  producer  shall 
furnish  to  the  laborer,  without  charge,  the  perquisites 
customarily  furnished  by  him,  such  as  a  house,  gar- 
den plot,  and  similar  incidentals. 

(2)  The  producer  shall  not,  through  any  subter- 
fuge or  device  whatsoever,  reduce  the  wage  rates  to 
laborers    below    those    determined    herein. 
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THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements  and 

Studebaker  Cane  Gears 

PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale 
INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day:  CA  1891  Night:  AU  1921 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,       -    -       La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

CANE  SLINGS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

CONSOL  OILS 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS 

THOR  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 


The  Ditch  Bank  Problem 

By  Arceneaux,  G.,  Agronomist,  and  Hebert,  L.  P.,  As- 
sistant Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Inves- 
tigations,  Bureau   of   Plant   Industry,   Soils,    and 
Agricultural   Engineering,    Agricultural    Research 
Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
The  weed  problem   as   it   now  exists   on   sugarcane 
plantations  of  Louisiana  cannot  be  disposed  of  until 
an  entirely  satisfactory   method    of  controlling  weeds 
on  ditch  banks  has  been  developed.     The  practice  of 
confining  eradication  efforts  to  areas  actually  in  culti- 
vation may  perhaps  be  justified  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, but  the  results  cannot   be  expected  to  prove  of 
lasting  value  as  long  as  intervening  drainage  ditches 
remain  heavily  infested  with  Johnson  grass  or  alligator 
weed. 

Ordinarily  a  ditch  together  with  the  adjoining  waste 
space,  occupies  a  strip  which  may  be  from  15  to  20 
feet  in  width  between  "border  rows".  Occasionally  the 
space  is  even  wider.  This  area  is  overlain  with  silt 
periodically  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  in 
the  course  of  occasional  "plugging"  from  year  to  year. 
Ditch  banks  are  therefore  among  the  most  fertile  areas 
of  a  field,  hence  in  the  presence  of  adequate  sunshine 
are  an  inviting  place  for  plants  in  general  and  weeds 
in  particular.' 

According  to  the  traditional  method,  ditch  banks  and 
sides  of  ditches  are  weeded  from  time  to  time  during 
the  growing  season  by  means  of  long-handled  "sweeps". 
Within  recent  years,  power  mowers  cutting  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  slightly  above  ditch  bank  surfaces  have 
come  into  extensive  use  for  weeding  purposes. 

Ditch  Bank  Burners 

In  the  spring  of  1944  weed  burners  of  a  type  used 
in  the  control  of  weeds  along  railroad  tracks  were  rec- 
ommended to  several  cooperating  growers  for  use  in 
connection  with  fallow  flaming  experiments.  These 
burners  were  found  very  well  suited  to  the  burning  of 
weeds  along  ditches  and  a  number  of  the  units  were 
extensively  used  for  this  purpose  on  several  plantations 
during  1944.  One  of  the  growers  who  had  originally 
purchased  one  unit  for  experimental  purposes  procured 
3  others  for  routine  ditch  bank  flaming. 

Burners  of  the  type  used  develop  the  required  heat 
from  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  fuel  oil  and  air. 
The  entire  assembly,  consisting  essentially  of  a  fuel 
pump,  an  air  blower,  an  air-cooled  gasoline  motor,  an 
extension  pipe  and  burner  head  together  with  manipu- 
lating devices  for  lateral  and  vertical  movement  of  the 
burner  head  is  put  together  in  a  fashion  for  mounting 
on  a  suitable  vehicle.  Burners  of  this  type  should 
not  be  confused  with  patented  flaming  equipment  de- 
signed for  the  specific  purpose  of  flaming  weeds  among 
growing  cane. 

The  following  summary  of  information  obtained  from 
several  of  our  cooperators1  who  made  extensive  use  of 
ditch-bank  burners  during  1944  may  be  of  interest  to 
growers  contemplating  future  use  of  similar  devices. 
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Average  daily  cost  of  operation  (labor,  fuel  traotion  and  d«- 
preoiation 

$29.73 

Average  fuel  consumption  (per  hour) 

312.)  gallons 

Average  length  of  ditches  (both  aides)  satisfactorily  burned  per 
day 

i  92  miles 

leverage  plantation  acreage  satisfactorily  serviced  per  burner 
unit 

1 101  acres 

The  type  of  fuel  used  ranged  from  tractor  fuel  to  in- 
dustrial fuel  oils.  The  latter,  because  of  their  higher 
heat  value  proved,  on  the  whole,  most  suitable. 

The  reported  length  of  ditches  which  could  be  satis- 
factorily burned  per  day  ranged  from  3.4  to  8  miles, 
depending  obviously  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  vege- 
tation to  be  disposed  of. 

Most  of  the  burners  used  during  1944  were  mounted 
on  tractor-drawn  cane  wagons.  It  was  found  however 
that  the  unit  operates  much  more  satisfactorily  when 
placed  at  a  level  considerably  lower  than  the  surface 
of  the  wagon  bed.  Mounting  the  burner  assembly  on 
a  frame  attached  to  the  framework  of  a  tractor  at  a 
suitable  elevation  appears  to  be  the  best  arrangement 
so  far  tried. 

Ditch  Bank  Vegetation 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  catalog  species  of 
plants  commonly  found  along  ditch  banks  on  sugarcane 
plantations  of  Louisiana,  but  in  view  of  the  rich  and 
diversified  flora  of  the  region  the  number  would  no 
doubt  reach  several  hundreds.  Of  that  number  John- 
son grass  (Sorghum  halepense)  and  alligator  weed  (Al- 
ternanthera  philoxeroides)  are,  by  far,  the  most  serious 
weed  pests  in  sugarcane  fields.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  other  species  seldom  if  ever  invade  well  cultivated 
areas.  A  few  others  are  mildly  to  strongly  competitive 
with  sugarcane.  It  is  considered  extremely  significant 
that,  normally,  neither  Johnson  grass  nor  alligator  weed 
seem  to  be  able  to  intrude  upon  undisturbed  native 
vegetation  on  soils  of  the  types  ordinarily  devoted  to 
sugarcane  culture.  Well-drained  waste  areas  which 
have  been  abandoned  for  two  or  three  decades  are 
almost  invariably  dominated  by  such  harmless  plants 
as  golden  rod  (Solidago  sp) ;  black  eyed  susan  (He/i- 
aiithus  floridanus);  broom  sedge  (Andropogon  sp;) 
wild  verbena  {Verbena  brasiliensis)  and  Yankee  weed 
lErigeron  linii  alius ) . 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  inescapable  that  the 
rapid  spread  of  Johnson  grass  and  alligator  weed,  first 
along  ditches  and  from  there  to  cultivated  areas  ob- 
served during  the  past  few  decades  has  been,  ironically 
enough,  associated  in  some  way  with  our  current  sys- 
tem of  attempted  zveed  control. 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any   Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and   Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Office:   RAymond  2341     —Phones—     Plant:  GAIvez  4770 
P.    O.    BOX    900  NEW   ORLEANS  2,   LA. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 
American  Sugar  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 


AMERICAN   CYANAMID   CO. 
30    Rockefeller    Plaza,  New    York,    N.   Y. 

AMERICAN    MOLASSES   CO.,   of   Louisiana 
Hibernia    Bank    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &  CO.,    INC. 
207   North    Peters   Street  New   Orleans,   La. 

HARDIN    BAG   &   BURLAP   CO.,    INC. 
1050    Constance    Street  New    Orleans,    La. 

HARRY    L.    LAWS   &   CO.,    INC. 
American   Bank   Building  New   Orleans,   La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,    La. 

LAMBORN    &    COMPANY,    INC. 
Whitney    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 
823    Perdido    Street  New   Orleans,    La. 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 
P.  O.   Box  607  New   Orleans  7,   La. 

THE    NATIONAL    BANK    OF    COMMERCE 
New   Orleans,    La. 

PENICK   &   FORD    LTD.,    INCORPORATED 
Canal   Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,   La. 

E.   A.    RAINOLD,    INC. 
456  Marine  Building,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

STANDARD   OIL   CO.   OF    LOUISIANA 
P.    O.    Box    1250  New   Orleans,    La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &    HARDWARE    CO.,    INC. 
823  Tchoupitoulas   Street,  New   Orleans,   La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837   Whitney    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

THORNTON    GRAB   &    DERRICK    WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,    La. 


STRICTLY*1  Second  Hand 
Selected, thoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 
Y;     RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

:""  QUALITY   AND    SERVICE    GUARANTEED./   ,% 

HARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  U.S.A. 
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Control  Destructive 
Sugarcane  Borer 


The  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect  cause  an  annual 
loss  to  the  sugar  industry  of  approximately  $5,000,000 ! 
Authorities  recommended  the  use  of  cryolite  as  an 
effective  and  economical  control  measure— and 
Kryocide  is  NATURAL  CRYOLITE. 
The  cost  of  dusting  with  Kryocide  will  amount  to 
about  $6.00  per  acre.  And  the  savings  in  increased 
yield  can  run  as  high  as  seven  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
.  .  .  Moreover,  borer  control  means  reduction  of  red 
rot  disease,  a  further  advantage  of  dusting  with  Kryocide. 
Kryocide  can  be  easily  and  efficiently  applied  with 
j  standard  dusting  equipment.  Follow  the  recommen- 
dations of  your  local  experiment  station. 

Local  distributors  can  supply  you  with  KRYOCIDE 
from  conveniently  located  stocks. 


Write  for  free 
literature  to  Dept.  SB. 


Control  These  Pests 

with  Kryoc^e 

°*N  UAF  BEETLE 

CABBAGE  WORWS 

CORN  EAR*?*1* 
ON  BEANS 

COOLER  B*H* 
wELON  ana  WCKIE 


and  mony  others 


N*tu*U  CRYOLITE 

FROM    GREENLAND 

PENNSYLVANIA     SALT 

MAN  U/Fa/c  TURING      C  QtfM  PANY 

1000  WIDENER    BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA   7,   PA. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  WYANDOTTE  •  TACOMA 


It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  all  species 
of  vegetation  will  not  suffer  the  same  disadvantages 
from  being  cut  back  at  a  given  frequency.  Many 
annuals  in  advanced  stages  of  growth  cannot  survive  a 
single  cutting  back.  Some  perennials  will  be  soon 
eradicated  by  being  cut  back  at  intervals  of  3  or  4 
weeks  while  others  can  survive  such  treatment  indef- 
initely. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  destruction  of  all 
superficial  growth  at  a  given  frequency  may  actually 
result  in  a  net  benefit  to  plants  of  certain  categories  by 
eliminating  some  competitive  plants  or  by  greatly  re- 
tarding growth  of  others.  For  instance,  on  fallow  plots 
flamed  at  11-day  intervals  for  4  months  at  the  Houma 
Station  the  prevalence  of  coco  grass  (Cyperus  rotun- 
dus)  increased  five  fold.  It  cannot  be  assumed  of 
course  that  this  particular  weed  has  been  directly  bene- 
fitted by  flaming.  The  treatment  completely  eliminated 
Johnson  grass.  Removal  of  the  competition  from  this 
initially  dominant  weed  species  apparently  placed  coco 
grass  at  a  net  advantage  in  spite  of  the.  flaming. 

The  essential  object  of  the  traditional  system  of 
ditch-area  management  has  been  primarily,  to  remove 
impeding  plant  growth  from  ditches  proper,  and  sec- 
ondarily, to  clear  adjacent  open  areas  of  weed  growth 
in  the  belief  that  bordering  crop  rows  would  be  thereby 
benefited.  The  "sweeping"  or  mowing  of  ditch  areas 
has  been  done  as  prompted  by  apparent  need — ordi- 
narily at  relatively  frequent  but  irregular  intervals 
during  summer  months,  and  infrequently  at  other  times. 
Because  of  their  extensive  systems  of  underground 
storage  organs,  Johnson  grass  and  alligator  weed  can 
readily  survive  such  treatment  and  maintain  vigorous 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  agriculturally  harmless 
competitive  plants  with  less  extensive  underground  sys- 
tems are  much  more  harmfully  affected.  The  net 
result  has  been  the  crowding  out  of  such  harmless 
plants  from  ditch  banks  and  the  accelerated  spread  of 
Johnson  grass  and  alligator  weed. 

Recommendations 

As  previously  mentioned,  of  the  numerous  plants 
which  commonly  occupy  ditch-banks  and  other  waste 
areas  on  sugarcane  plantations  the  vast  majority  do 
not  ordinarily  intrude  upon  well-cultivated  areas.  It 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  exclude  all  vegetation  from 
such  areas  exposed  to  full  sunlight,  therefore  in  plan- 
ning a  system  of  ditch-bank  management  ecological  fac- 
tors related  to  spread  or  suppression  of  individual  com- 
ponents of  the  flora  should  be  carefully  considered.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  ideal  system  should  favor 
harmless  plants  to  the  detriment  of  noxious  weeds. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  ditch  bank  heavily 
infested  with  Johnson  grass  or  alligator  weed  can  be 
repopulated  with  harmless  plants  without  drastic  treat- 
ment. In  such  a  case,  it  will  be  obviously  necessary 
first  to  clear  the  area  of  noxious  weeds  by  some  radical 
treatment  such  as  periodic  flaming.  Once  the  infesta- 
tion has  been  largely  or  entirely  eradicated,  the  next 
step  will  be  to  ensure  the  return  of  and  continued  domi- 
nance by  harmless  plants.  From  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  growth  habits  and  environmental  requirements 
of  important  plants  inhabiting  ditch  banks  it  should 
be  possible  to  work  out  a  system  which  will  accomplish 
the  ideal  objective,  i.e.,  to  keep  the  ditch  proper  free 
of  impeding  vegetation  and  at  the  same  time  foster 
the  survival  and  spread  of  harmless  ditch  bank  plants. 
We  should  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  cutting  back 
of  so-called  "weeds"  is  always  desirable.  Harmless 
plants  on  waste  areas  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  things  as  sugarcane  plants  on  cultivated  area. 
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Cutting  back  growths  of  year-round  plants  such  as 
golden  rod  and  wild  verbena  during  late  spring  and 
early  summer,  may  give  ditch-banks  a  trim  and  neat 
appearance  for  the  time,  but  essentially  the  operation 
amounts  to  cultivating  Johnson  grass  or  alligator  weed 
if  cither  happens  to  be  present. 

Border  Row  Spacing 

The  problem  of  weeds  on  ditch  banks  has  been 
greatly  intensified  by  excessively  distant  spacing  of 
border  rows  from  ditches.  Aside  from  the  incidental 
loss  in  crop  production  due  to  an  unnecessarily  high 
percentage  of  non-producing  acreage,  wide  placement 
of  border  rows  stimulates  the  development  of  plants 
such  as  alligator  weed  and  Johnson  grass  requiring 
full  sunlight  for  best  growth.  Under  conditions  of 
more  closely  spaced  border  rows,  some  of  the  less  ag- 
gressive shade-loving  plants  are  placed  in  a  better  com- 
petitive position  with  respect  to  these  noxious  weeds. 

Because  of  the  obvious  importance  of  border-row 
placement  in  any  permanent  scheme  of  weed  control 
it  is  felt  that  the  problem  deserves  serious  attention. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
cultivation  of  sugarcane  in  areas  along  the  ditches 
presents  special  problems  of  varietal  selection  and  cul- 
tural procedure.  Obviously,  ideal  "standard  practice" 
for  such  conditions  may  be  altogether  different  from 
that  for  interior  rows  of  the  "cut".  It  would  how- 
ever be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  set  up  in  a  planta- 
tion, program  a  procedure  whereby  varietal  selection 
and  cultivation  and  harvest  of  outside  rows  could  be 
satisfactorily  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  and 
difficulties  of  the  environment.  It  should  be  possible 
to  design  implements  by  means  of  which  a  ditch  bank 
row  could  be  satisfactorily  cultivated  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  operating  the  tractor  at  dangerously  close 
proximity  to  the  ditch.  Harvesting  could  be  done  by 
hand  if  necessary.  Production  of  cane  under  such 
conditions  wrould  no  doubt  present  some  difficulties, 
but  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  substitution  of 
cane  plants  for  weeds  might  not  only  lessen  the  cost 
of  ditch-bank  maintenance,  but  would  in  addition 
largely  deprive  our  weed  enemies  of  their  "advance 
bases"  along  ditch  banks,  by  way  of  which  cultivated 
areas   are  generally  invaded. 

1  Mr.  John  C.  Burden,  Mr.  Jules  Burgeires,  Mr.  R.  T.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  and 
Mr  L.  C.  Bourgeois ,  Jr. 


Puerto  Rican  Cane  Price 

(Official  Release) 

Determination  of  Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices  for  1944- 

45  Crop  of  Puerto  Rican  Sugarcane 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and 
Executive  Order  9322,  issued  March  26,  1943,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  9334,  issued  April  19, 
1943,  the  following  determination  is  hereby  issued. 

Fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1944-45  crop  of 
Puerto  Rican  sugarcane. — Fair  and  reasonable  prices 
for-  the  1944-45  crop  of  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane  to  be 
paid  by  processors  who,  as  producers,  apply  for  pay- 
ment under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall 
be  not  less  than  those  provided  for  in  the  "Determina- 
tion of  Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices  for  the  1943-44 
Crop  of  Puerto  Rican  Sugarcane,"  issued  March  27, 
1944. 

Issued  this  20th  day  of  January  1945. 

Ashley  Sellers, 
Assistant    War  Food  Administrator. 


Correct  Lubrication — that  is  the  answer!  Use  of 
the  right  oil,  in  the  right  way,  in  the  right  places 
means  longer  life  for  your  machinery  . .  .  greater 
power  economy  .  .  .  reduced  repair  bills. 

Unless  the  oil  or  grease  you  use  on  gears  provides 
a  cushion  of  oil  between  the  teeth  in  mesh,  abrasion 
and  heavy  wear  soon  occur.  A  wrong  grease  may  give 
gears  the  appearance  of  getting  correct  lubrication, 
yet  fail  to  do  the  job  because  the  oil  film  breaks  down 
when  gear  teeth  mesh,  letting  metal  surfaces  come 
together. 

Consult  a  Magnolia  Industrial  Representative 
about  your  lubrication  problems.  He'll  gladly  show 
you,  without  obligation,  how  the  right  Gargoyle  Oils 
and  Greases  can  effect  economies  in  your  plant. 


MAGNOLIA 


PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


A  Socony-V acuum  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES  . . .  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


SISALS 

Lubricating 
Oils 


Wholesale  Agencies,  Consignees,  and  Stocks 

Throughout  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 

Louisiana  and  New  Mexico 
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Now  that  you  are  dusting  your  sugar  crop, 
you  want  to  be  sure  of  effective  control. 
Repeated  tests  by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  show  that  ALORCO 
CRYOLITE  consistently  kills  90  to  95% 
of  first  generation  sugarcane  borers. 

With  application  costs  down — approxi- 
mately $5  to  $6  per  acre — you  can  be  assured 
of  a  more  profitable  harvest  this  fall.  The 
use  of  ALORCO  CRYOLITE  has  been 
known  to  boost  sugarcane  yield  as  much 
as  7  tons  per  acre. 

ALORCO  CRYOLITE  is  superior  for 
dusting  and  spraying  because  of  these  7 
Basic  Advantages: 

1.  Closely  controlled  particle  size. 

2.  Gives  maximum  and  uniform  coverage. 

3.  Free  dusting  and  free  flowing  without 
additional  conditioners. 

4.  Negligible  abrasive  action  on  dusting 
and  spraying  equipment. 


5.  Excellent  suspendibility  in  spray  tank 
and  lines. 

6.  Safe  on  delicate  foliage. 

7.  Compatible  with  insoluble  type  copper 
compounds,  sulfur  and  other  neutral 
fungicides,   insecticides    and    diluents. 

You  will  find  CRYOLITE  also  effective 
for  the  control  of  pests  of  field  crops, 
garden  crops,  fruit  crops  and  ornamentals. 
CRYOLITE  is  by  far  the  most  practical 
insecticide  to  use. 

Aluminum  Ore  Company,  subsidiary  of 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  1853 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  for  the  free  folder,  "ALORCO 
CRYOLITE",  which  tells  you  about  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  dusting  or  spraying  with  ALORCO 
CRYOLITE,  and  fully  describes  application  methods. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have  this  folder,  write  direct 
to  us  for  a  free  copy. 
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Tropical  Islands 


(By  C 
In  1942,.  when  the  United  States  was  acquiring 
naval  or  aviation  bases  and  organizing  its  defense  pro- 
gram, there  was  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  having  the 
islands,  where  the  bases  were  being  located,  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  At 
that  time,  the  proponents  were  being  guided  in  their 
thinking  exclusively  by  the  alarms  created  as  a  result 
of  enemy  military  successes  in  Europe  and  naval  suc- 
cesses in  the  Atlantic  submarine  campaign.  As  the 
threats  passed,  the  enthusiasm  died  out,  largely. 

The  conference  at  San  Francisco  is  bringing  up  the 
subject  again  in  the  form  of  suggestions  that  "trus- 
teeships" be  established  by  major  nations  over  small 
islands  which  may  be  important  in  the  military  sense. 
There  are  many  Americans  who  feel  very  strongly 
about  our  Americans  boys  being  sacrificed  to  recap- 
ture islands  which  are  to  be  restored  to  other  nations 
as  part  of  their  empires.  It  has  become  evident  that 
a  broad-scale  planning  of  national  defense,  which  in- 
cludes the  maintenance  of  our  presently  greatly  ex- 
panded Navy,  must  provide  bases  for  supplies  and 
communications. 

Only  in  a  very  limited  degree  has  there  been  public 
expression  on  the  new  problems  which  are  brought 
about  when  a  nation  accepts  the  cession  of  islands  or 
assumes  the  trusteeship  of  them.  So  long  as  one  thinks 
exclusively  about  the  military  needs,  his  viewpoint  is 
guided  largely  by  the  recommendations  of  experts  in 
military  and  naval  matters.  But  the  American  public 
should  force  itself  to  think  more  comprehensively  on 
the  subject  by  extending  their  contemplation  to  in- 
clude the  social  and  economic  obligations  and  burdens 
which  must  be  recognized. 


/.  Bourg) 

Some  nations  with  world-wide  empires  have  been 
satisfied  to  look  upon  these  islands  as  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  exploitation.  They  are  attracted  by 
the  cheapness  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  absence  of 
a  minimum  wage  or  a  decent  standard  of  living.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  demonstrates  that  the 
American  policy  has  been  exactly  the  opposite  as  far 
as  our  Government  may  be  concerned.  We  have  not 
been  without  capitalists  willing  to  practice  personally 
the  scheme  of  world  imperialists. 

The  whole  question  calls  for  profound  and  thor- 
ough thinking.  In  the  United  States,  we  have  brought 
into  being  great  programs  of  social  security,  fair  labor 
standards  and  others,  to  improve  to  a  higher  level  our 
already  first-rank  standard  of  living.  In  fact,  these 
programs  are  nationalistic.  Yet  there  are  many  im- 
practical people  who  want  to  continue  this  economic 
nationalism  and  at  the  same  time  indulge  in  an  ex- 
treme international  good  will.  For  instance,  Congress 
has  established  the  principle  of  parity  prices  for  agri- 
culture products.  There  is  now  a  provision  of  law 
which  states  that  the  guarantee  of  parity  shall  extend 
two  years  after  peace  is  declared.  High  standards  of 
living  necessarily  bring  about  high  costs  of  production. 
It  becomes  very  evident,  as  one  continues  to  try  to 
think  these  things  through,  that  we  are  gradually 
working  ourselves  into  an  impossible  situation;  unless 
we  are  willing  to  agree  that  in  order  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  the  world  we  have  to  lower  our  own  standards. 

The  question  of  adding  islands  to  the  commonwealth 
of  the  United  States,  so  to  speak,  whether  by  acquir- 
ing the  land  or  by  trusteeship  over  it,  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  the  simple  consideration  of  military  ad- 
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vantage.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  been  run- 
ning a  series  of  articles,  beginning  with  the  issue  of 
April  21st,  written  by  a  man  who  has  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  go  into  the  West  Indies  and  make  searching 
inquiry  into  the  economic  and  social  development,  as 
well  as  the  relationships  which  have  existed  between 
each  of  the  islands  and  its  mother  country.  This 
should  be  required  reading  for  all  farmers  of  the  U.  S. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  the  conclusions  or 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  author. 

It  is  tremendously  important  that  all  American  citi- 
zens understand  the  problems,  and  particularly  the 
farmers  or  the  processors  of  farm  products  whose 
future  progress  and  prospects  of  continued  properity 
may  become  directly  tied  up  with  the  policies  concern- 
ing islands  acquired  or  accepted  under  trusteeship. 
As  sugar  has  been  the  most  attractive  crop  for  exploit- 
ing by  the  foreign  investor,  we  suggest  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  domestic  industry  keep  up  with  these 
developments. 

Our  relationship  with  Cuba  has  not  amounted  to 
a  trusteeship  but  American  investors  have  taken  over 
the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  by  more  than  65  per  cent, 
according  to  the  Cuban  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  benefits  claimed  for  Cubans  by  the  State  De- 
partment have  reached  the  natives  in  pitifully  small 
driblets  while  the  major  share  of  the  benefits  to  Cuba 
have  made  a  boomerang  trip  back  to  Wall  Street  and 
financial  institutions  of  the  eastern  states. 

This  example  of  imperial  practices  and  exploitation 
is  only  one  of  many. 

Diversification  and  rotation  in  farming  is  preached 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  every  day  to 
every  American  farmer.  But  tropical  islands  are  not 
taught  self-sufficiency  and  are  actually  not  permitted 
to  practice  diversification  or  rotation  because  it  does 
not  suit  the  plans  and  schemes  of  our  protected 
American  investors. 

Significantly,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  articles 
state  that  the  people  of  Haiti  are  the  poorest  but 
the  happiest  of  all  the  West  Indies  Islands,  giving  as 
the  reason  that  the  natives  usually  have  small  farms 
where  they  produce  their  own  food  and  sell  the  sur- 
plus. That  statement  explains  everything.  It  also 
permits  one  to  question  the  practical  sincerity  of  men 
who  claim  to  feel  humanitarian  instincts  toward  island 
natives  while  they  protect  the  exploiting  investor  who 
profits  on  peon  or  serf  labor. 


A  New  Weed  Killer 

From  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Louisiana  Sugarcane 
x  Technologists'  Association 
Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  announce- 
ment last  summer  of  results  of  the  herbicidal  effects  of 
2-4  dichlorophenoxy  acetic  acid.  The  following  sum- 
nary  prepared  by  Tukey  and  Hammer,  who  have  done 
much  of  the  pioneer  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
results  of  the  effect  of  this  weed  killer  on  noxious 
weeds  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest. 

A.  J.  Isacks. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

(Cornell  University) 

"2-4-D"  For  Weed  Control 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  weed  killers,  the 
new  material   is   an  organic   compound,   2-4  dichloro- 
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phenoxy  acetic  acid,  shortened  for  convenience  to 
"2-4-D".  It  is  easily  manufactured,  not  expensive,  and 
already  available  in  quantity. 

Most  weed  killers  depend  upon  some  caustic  action 
to  destroy  the  foliage,  whereas  this  new  material  in- 
duces unfavorable  growth  responses  in  the  plant  which 
eventually  results  in  its  death.  The  new  material  rep- 
resents a  nezv  idea  in  the  principle  of  weed  control  and 
is  not  out  of  the  experimental  stage. 

If  you  are  experimentally  minded  and  wish  to  try 
out  the  material,  it  may  be  secured  from  E.  I.  DuPont 
DeNemours  and  Company,  Wilmington,  Del;  Merck 
and  Company,  Rahway,  N.  J.;  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company,  Midland,  Mich.;  the  American  Chemical 
Company,  Ambler,  Pa.,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  price  is  variable  and  has 
not  yet  been  established,  but  it  is  within  reasonable 
commercial   limits. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done  regarding  specific  rec- 
ommendations and  precautions.  At  present,  the  proce- 
dure is  to  use  2-4-D  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  1009 
parts  of  water,  after  first  dissolving  it  in  a  carrier 
which,  in  turn,  is  soluble  in  water.  The  carrier  used  is 
a  polyethylene  gylcol  which  goes  under  the  trade  name 
of  Carbowax  1500  (and  which  may  be  secured  from 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp.,  30  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York  City,  at  a  cost  of  about  40  cents  a  pound). 
Carbowax  1500  is  about  the  consistency  of  cold  cream 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  For  25  gallons  of  spray, 
3^2  ounces  of  2-4-D  are  dissolved  in  1  part  of  warmed 
and  melted  Carbowax  1500.  The  material  can  be 
stored  in  this  way  for  future  use.  Before  mixing 
with  water,  it  should  be  warmed  and  melted.  It  may 
be  stirred  into  a  gallon  or  two  of  water  and  then 
mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  25  gallons  of  water, 
or  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  total  amount  of  water 
at  once.  If  the  water  is  warm,  the  material  handles 
better  and  is  more  effective.  Five  gallons  of  spray 
will  treat  1,000  square  feet,  or  200  gallons  for  an  acre. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  results  which  have  been 
secured  at  this  Station,  the  following  four  tests  are 
briefly  described: 

Experiment  1. — On  July  14,  1944,  3V2  acres  of  bind- 
weed infesting  a  block  of  apple  nursery  stock  were 
sprayed  with  2-4-D  at  the  rate  of  1  to  1,000  from  a 
knapsack  sprayer,  using  just  enough  spray  to  wet  the 
bindweed  foliage  lightly.  The  plants  took  on  a  dark 
green  color  at  once,  lay  flat  to  the  ground,  became 
stiff,  and  were  arrested  in  development.  Flowers  did 
not  open.  At  the  same  time,  the  below-ground  parts 
became  enlarged  and  split.  Within  10  days  they  were 
dead  and  disintegrating  and  the  above-ground  parts 
dried  up  and  died.  The  bindweed  was  affected  to  a 
depth  of  14  inches  and  suffered  a  most  severe  check. 
The  apple  root-stocks  were  apparently  not  affected. 

Experiment  2. — The  material  was  applied  to  other 
plants  during  July,  August  and  September,  also  with 
striking  results.  For  example,  sow  thistle,  narrow- 
leaved  plantain,  dandelion,  lamb's  quarters'  round- 
leaved  mallow,  chickweed,  pigweed,  and  ragweed  were 
destroyed;  pursland,  Canada  thistle,  milkweed,  and 
poison  ivy  were  severly  checked.  But  grasses  were  in 
general  only  slightly  if  at  all  affected.  The  effect  on 
dandelion  and  narrow-leaved  plantain  was  to  produce 
lengthening  and  broadening  of  the  base  of  the  leaf 
until  it  became  ribbon-like,  twisted,  and  whitish.  With 
lamb's  quarters,  pigweed,  and  round-leaved  mallow, 
the   main    stems    became    bent    and    split.      With    sow 


thistle  the  below-ground  parts  proliferated  enormously 
and  literally  grew  themselves  to  death.  With  poison 
ivy  the  formation  of  chlorophll  was  checked,  and  the 
plants  became  chlorotic  and  weak. 

Experiment  3. — Applications  were  made  to  Kentucky 
bluegrass  lawn,  infested  with  dandelion,  narrow-leaved 
plantain,  white  clover,  and  round-leaved  mallow.  Ap- 
plications were  made  late  in  August  and  September. 
Within  10  days  the  plantain,  dandelion,  and  mallow 
were  dead  and  disintegrating  and  the  white  clover  was 
killed  back  to  the  main  stolons,  while  the  blue  grass 
was  darker  green  in  color  but  not  otherwise  affected. 

Experiment  4. — To  test  the  residual  effect  of  the 
material  in  the  soil,  treated  areas  were  seeded  to 
several  cereals  and  turf  materials  five  weeks  after 
treatment.  The  seed  germinated  and  grew,  and  the 
seedlings  were  apparently  not  affected. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  2-4-D.  How 
will  the  treatments  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  than 
midsummer  or  fall  behave?  Will  bluegrass  be  killed 
then?  Will  affected  plants  recover?  Is  there  danger 
to  animals  or  to  health?  Will  the  soil  be  harmfully 
affected?  How  should  the  material  be  applied?  When 
should  application  be  made  for  best  results?  What 
concentrations  are  most  effective?  These  and  many 
other  questions  yet  to  be  answered  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  material  should  be  used  with  caution  and  in 
a  trial  way  only. 


Review  of  the  Food  Situation 


United  States   Department   of  Agriculture 
War  Food  Administration 

War  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones  has  addressed 
the  following    statement  to  the  nation's  farmers: 

"Review  of  the  whole  food  situation  makes  it  clear 
that  production  in  line  with  the  established  goals  for 
1945  is  even  more  important  than  when  the  goals  were 
set.  The  need  for  continued  high-level  production  is 
apparent,  and  the  production  pattern  established  by 
the  goals  is  still  the  most  practical  balance  for  1945. 
Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  entire  war  effort  than 
for  farmers  to  drive  ahead  with  their  production  sched- 
ules, despite  wartime  handicaps. 

Last  November  the  War  Food  Administration  rec- 
ommended 1945  production  goals  calling  for  another 
year  of  all  out  production  effort.  State  by  state,  farm- 
ers and  agricultural  leaders  considered  these  recom- 
mendations and  developed  their  own  state  goals.  The 
totals  of  the  state  goals  became  the  final  National 
goals,  which  were  announced  in  Janaury. 

The  1945  acreage  goals  total  363,635,000— nearly  3 
per  cent  more  than  the  1944  planted  acreage.  The 
goals  also  call  for  increased  milk  production;  for  a 
larger  slaughter  of  beef  cattle,  and  for  increased  pig 
farrowing. 

A  recent  survey  of  farmers'  planting  intentions  shows 
that  they  are  once  more  ready  to  go  all-out  on  the 
food-production  front.  In  general,  prospective  plant- 
ings are  close  to  the  high  goal  level,  and  indications 
are  that  most  of  the  major  crops  will  be  planted  in 
the  quantity  needed.  There  are  a  few  spots,  however, 
where  special  effort  will  be  needed  to  reach  the  full 
goals. 

The  following  facts  should  be  considered  by  farmers 
as  they  plan  final  steps  to  bring  their  production  in 
line  with  the  goals.     With  the  planting  season  already 
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under  way,  time  is  short  and  decisions  must  be  made 
at  once: 

Oilcrops.  It  is  essential  that  goals  for  flax,  soy- 
beans and  peanuts  be  fully  met.  There  is  a  particu- 
larly urgent  need  for  large  production  of  these  crops 
in  1945  to  meet  domestic  and  export  needs  next  fall 
and  in  1946. 

Wheat — Barley  and  Flaxseed.  Prospective  pro- 
duction from  the  large  winter  wheat  plantings,  plus 
the  intended  spring  wheat  plantings,  indicates  that 
some  shifting  in  spring  wheat  plans  would  be  desirable. 
Farmers  in  spring  wheat  areas  should  consider  plant- 
ing some  of  their  intended  spring  wheat  acreage  to 
other    needed  crops,  such  as    barley  and  flaxseed. 

Potatoes.  Production  is  indicated  as  below  the 
goal  in  general  farming  areas.  Additional  acreages  in 
commercial  production  areas  are  needed  to  offset  these 
reductions,  and  an  effort  should  also  be  made  to  in- 
crease production  in  the  general  farming  areas.  Re- 
cently increased  requirements  for  dehydrated  potatoes 
add  to  the  need  for  continued  high  level  potato  pro- 
duction. 

Sweet  Potatoes.  The  full  goal  acreage  should  be 
planted.  Sweet  potatoes  have  attained  a  more  promi- 
nent place  in  the  American  diet  in  recent  years  and  a 
ready  outlet  for  the  1945  crop  is  expected. 

Dry  Beans.  Present  indications  are  that  produc- 
tion will  be  well  below  total  requirements.  Dry  bean 
plantings  up  to  the  production  goals  are  badly  needed. 

Sugar  Beets.  Farmers  in  sugar  beet  factory  areas 
with  land  adapted  to  sugar  beet  production  should 
consider  planting  sugar  beets  up  to  plant  capacity. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  amount  of  sugar  avail- 
able from  Cuba  will  be  somewhat  less  than  anticipated, 
because  of  poor  growing  conditions.  This  makes  it  all 
the  more  necessary  that  United  States  farmers  plant 
the  full  goal  acreage. 

Feed  Gram  and  Forage  Crops.  Maximum  pro- 
duction of  feed  grain  and  forage  crops  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  safe  reserve  of  feed  for  increased  live- 
stock production.  Particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  additional  acreages  of  grain  sorghums  and  barley. 

Hay  and  Pasture.  Plantings  of  emergency  hay 
and  pasture  crops  are  urged  to  supplement  other  need- 
ed forage  crops,  and  as  insurance  against  any  possible 
drought. 


Editor's  Note — The  request  for  increased  sugar  beet 
acreage  is  equally  applicable  to  sugarcane  for  sugar. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 
CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements  and 
Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


Entries  of  Sugar  From  Offshore  Areas 
Through  March  31, 1945 

(Official  Release) 

The  War  Food  Administration  reports  that  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  entered  for  consumption  from  all  offshore 
areas  during  January-March  amounted  to  1,443,571 
short  tons,  raw  value.  For  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  the  quantity  entered  totaled  1,087,149  tons. 
The  figures  are  subject  to  change  after  final  outturn 
weights  and  polarization  data  for  all  entries  are  avail- 
able. 

A  total  of  92,758  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  was 
marketed  by  the  mainland  cane  area  and  145.486  tons 
by  the  continental  beet  area  during  January-February, 
as  compared  with  133,597  tons  and  157,266  tons,  re- 
spectively, during  the  same  period  of  1944. 


Area 


Quantity  entered 
through  March  31 

(short  tons — 96° 
equivalent) 

Cuba 1,256,964 

Hawaii 115, 600 

Puerto  Rico 45,017 

Foreign  Countries  otfter  than  Cuba 25, 990 

Total 1,443,571 

DIRECT-CONSUMPTION  SUGAR 

Direct-consumption  sugar  is  included  in  the  foregoing  quantities  shown 
as  entered  through  March  31. 

Quantity  entered  through  March  31 


Sugar  Polarizing        Sugar  Polarizing 
99.8°  and  above            less  than  99.8" 

Total 

(short  tons,  96°  equivalent) 

Cuba 60,750                              1,800 

Puerto  Rico-    _        3,733                                       12 

62,550 
3,745 

Total 64,483                               1,812 

66,295 

ENTRIES  FROM  FULL  DUTY  COUNTRIES 

Quantity  entered 
through  March  31 1 

(pounds) 

French  west  Indies 51, 

980,917 

Tons . 

25,990 

1  Excluding  the  first  20,000  pounds  entered.  Under  the  quota  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  such  sugar  is  quota-exempt,  and  although  these  pro- 
visions are  in  suspension  at  this  time,  these  deductions  continue  to  be  made  in 
order  to  keep  entry  figures  on  a  basis  comparable  with  those  of  previous  years. 


Preliminary  Sugar  Statistics  for  First 
Three  Months  of  1945 


(Official  Release) 
Distribution  of  sugar  by  the  primary  distributors 
in  the  United  States  in  March  and  during  January- 
March  1945,  compiled  from  weekly  data  submitted  by 
distributors,  as  compared  with  final  figures  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1944,  was  as  follows: 

1945'  1944 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

March      Jan. -March      March      Jan. -March 

Refiners 528,184  1,424,159  449,547  1,245,006 

Beet  Processors 82,969  228,455  94,076  251,342 

Importers 33,438  58,601  35,254  85,453 

Mainland  Cane  Mills 4,904  37,183  9,955  52,890 

Total 649,495         1,748,398         588,832         1,634,691 

Deliveries  for  Exportz,..       45,924  108,212  36,958  124,675 

For  consumption   in   con-  » 

tinental  U.  S 603,571  1,640,186         551,874         1,510,016 
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Stocks  reported  by  the  distributors  as  of  March  81,  L945,  as  compared 
with  filial  March  31,  1944  stocks  wire  as  follows: 

1945'  1944 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Refiners  raws' ;«1,215  292,  111 

Refiners  refined 88,  ^  281,419 

lieet  Processors 531,133  616,610 

Importers 15,998  .">:!,  120 

Mainland  Cane  Mills   *  ">l,581 

Total 1,294,844 

1  Preliminary. 

-  Includes  deliveries  for  liberated  areas  and  lend-lease  as  well  as  for 
military,  relief,  but  excludes  usage  by  U.  8.  Expeditionary  Forces. 

»  Includes  XS.170  tons  of  BUgar  in  Continental  V.  S.  but  not  reported 
by  refiners  as  in  stocks  on  March  31,  1944  and  a  comparable  item  for  1945. 

*  Data  not  yet  available. 
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Production  of  Footings  for  Low  Grade 

Massecuites  Development  of  New 

Graining  Technique 

/.  R.  Dairies  and  R.  D.  E.  Yearivood,  International 
Sugar  Journal — Oct.,  1944) 

All  modern  raw  cane  sugar  boiling  systems  are 
based  on  the  formation  and  establishment  of  a  footing 
of  crystal  nuclei,  the  working  up  of  the  footing  into 
a  low  grade  massecuite  and  the  mixing  of  the  low 
grade  sugar,  after  separation  of  the  final  molasses, 
with  syrup  or  "A"  Molasses  to  form  a  footing  for 
the  high  grade  strikes.  Thus  in  a  balanced  system, 
all  the  shipping  sugar  originates  from  one  set  of 
granulators. 

Until  recently,  the  high  purity  raw  syrups  were 
used  for  graining  by  the  spontaneous  or  the  shock 
method.  Its  disadvantage  in  that  syrup,  from  which 
no  sucrose  has  yet  been  recovered,  forms  part  of  the 
low  purity  exhaustion  strikes.  Thus  the  molasses 
which  forms  the  other  part  of  the  low  purity  strikes 
has  to  be  exhausted  to  a  still  lower  purity,  so  that, 
on  mixing  with  syrup,  the  predetermined  purity  of 
massecuite  is  obtainable. 

This  involves  unnecessary  boilings  in  the  pans  and 
usually,  excessive  recirculation  of  solids  in  the  effort 
to  control  purities.  Webre's  seeding  system  overcomes 
this  difficulty  because  the  mother  licor  to  be  seeded  is 
60  purity  "A"  molasses.  No  syrup  need  be  by-passed 
direct  to  the  exhaustion  strike.  He  further  claims 
that  by  use  of  his  system,  the  conglomerate  content 
of  the   final   sugar   is   materially   reduced. 

In  the  Gomez  modification  of  Webre's  system  the 
60  purity  molasses  is  grained  spontaneously  and  not 
seeded.  He  retains  many  of  the  operating  advan- 
tages of  Webre's  system  without  the  necessity  for 
equipping  the  vacuum  pan  with  a  mechanical  circu- 
lator. The  type  of  crystal  formed  by  graining  60 
purity  molasses  is  an  attractive  one  from  the  sugar 
boiling  point  of  view  and  is  comparatively  free  from 
conglomerate  and  the  resulting  crystals  are  regular 
in  size.  But  the  process,  like  all  those  of  graining  in 
the  pan,  requires  a  quick  decision  by  the  pan  boiler 
as  to  when  to  introduce  the  check  charge.  There 
is  no  absolute  control  on  the  number  of  grains  as  in 
the  Webre  system. 


NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 

Manufacturers  and    Repairers 
of 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 


By  definition,  when  molasses  is  concentrated  so 
that  the  labile  zone  of  supersaturation  is  established, 
crystals  of  sucrose  appear  without  any  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  water  content.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
old  string  proof  method,  in  which  low  purity  molasses 
arc  grained  at  rest  in  tanks.  But  if  higher  purity 
molasses  are  used  and  grain  formation  is  accelerated 
by  stirring,  the  type  of  grain  formed  is  similar  to  that 
produced  in  the  pan  by  the  Gomez  modification.  Since 
no  evaporation  is  taking  place  the  water  content  is 
constant  and  the  sucrose  solubility  relationship  arc 
not  disturbed.  The  process  can  therefore  be  con- 
ducted at  any  eprdetermined  supersaturation  value 
without  fear  of  causing  the  widely  fluctuating  condi- 
tions such  as  occur  when  graining  in  a  vacuum  pan. 

The  new  technique  consists  of  concentrating  a  mo- 
lasses of  60  to  70  purity  in  the  pan  until  the  labile 
zone  of  supersaturation  has  been  established.  It  is 
then  struck  to  a  lagged  vessel  equipped  with  stirrers 
which  are  capable  of  producing  vigorous  circulation. 
If  the  supersaturation  value  has  been  properly  chosen, 
grain  will  form  spontaneously,  or  shock  may  be 
added,  if  desired.  The  footing  when  ready  for  the 
pan,  contains  regular  well-formed  crystals  of  .10  to 
.18  mm.  in  size  depending  on  the  purity  and  other 
factors.  The  entire  operation  is  then  conducted  at  a 
constant  water  content,  and  without  utilizing  an  ex- 
pensive unit  such  as  a  pan  with  mechanical  circula- 
tion. 

In  the  Experimental  Factory  several  series  of  tests 
were  conducted.  It  was  determined  that  in  order 
to  obtain  the  correct  size  of  crystal  after  1  hour 
stirring  and  the  desirable  type  of  grain,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  use   molasses   of   about  70  purity. 

In  order  to  place  the  graining  process  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  rapid  method  of 
obtaining  the  solubility  data  on  the  solution  based  on 
the  use  of  the  saturascope  and  refractometer,  and  sim- 
ple enough  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
assistant. 

In  the  tests  most  of  the  molasses  encountered  was 
found  to  grain  spontaneously  in  the  pan  at  1.80-1.85 
supersaturation  for  60  purity  and  1.70-1.75  for  70 
purity.  The  concentration  at  which  this  occurs  can 
then  be  noted  on  the  refractometer. 

It  will  be  found  in  practice  that  the  solubility  data 
need  only  be  checked  periodically,  depending  on  uni- 
formity of  the  cane  supply. 

It  was  found  at  the  Experimental  Factory  that  the 
saturation-cencentration  temperature  line  on  the  solu- 
bility graph  moves  to  right  or  left  from  one  year  to 
the  next  but  the  angle  of  slope  changes  little  or  not 
at  all. 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 
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It  is  envisaged  that  by  employing  the  new  tech- 
nique the  graining  process  can  now  be  placed  on  a 
proper  scientific  basis.  It  can  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
a  trained  laboratory  assistant  with  the  necessary 
equipment.  The  only  requirement  of  the  pan  boiler 
is  to  strike  the  mother  licor  at  the  point  determined 
by  the  laboratory  assistant  into  the  clean  stirring 
vessel.  In  practice,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pan 
boiler  should  not  read  the  refractometer  and  solubil- 
ity chart  to  determine  the  correct  point  for  transfer. 
Suitable  laboratory  assistance  must  then  be  provided 
to  determine  and  periodically  check  the  solubility  data. 

E.  J.  Coons. 

Varietal  Trend  in  the  Florida  Everglades 

From  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  The  Louisiana  Sugar- 
cane Technologists'  Association 
The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  total  cane 
acreage  planted  to  various  varieties  for  four  seasons  out 
of  the  past  fourteen: 

Variety                                          1931-32  1936-37  1941-42  1944-45 

Florida  31-436 0.13       27.41       39.51 

Florida  31-962 0.68      44.66       33.77 

Other  Florida  Seedlings-1932  and  earlier. _      11.15       10.95         6.16 

United  States  Sugar  Corporation  Seedlings 

(1935  and  later) 0.09         4.92 

Canal  Point  Seedlings-Federal  Station 9.15         1.03         0.68 

P.  O.  J.  2725 19.36  60.80  12.16  10.35 

Other  P.  O.  J.  Seedlings 59.02  5.11         0.10        0.29 

Co.281 3.01  5.08  

Co.  290 3.25         3.45         4.06 

Miscellaneous-(Mostly  Crystalina  &  S.C. 

12/4) 18.61         4.65         0.15        0.26 

For  more  detailed  information  about  some  of  these 
varieties  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by  Dr.  B. 
A.  Bourne  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  December  1940, 
entitled  Sugar  Cane  Varieties  in  Florida.  Dr.  Bourne 
is  a  present  vice-president  in  charge  of  Research  for 
the  United  States  Sugar  Corporation.  The  first  four 
groups  listed  above  and  part  of  the  fifth  were  pro- 
duced by  him. 

Probably  in  the  immediate  future  the  acreage  of 
F. 3 1-962,  other  Florida  Seedlings,  and  the  P.O.j  and 
Co.  Varieties  will  decrease,  being  replaced  by  U.S. S.C 
and  C.P  Seedlings. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Fourmy  has  promised  to  furnish  informa- 
tion about  the  varieties  used  at  Fellsmere,  which  is 
not  in  the  part  of  Florida  usually  referred  to  as  the 
Everglades. 

By  W.  P.  Jernigan,   Asst.  Supt.,  Agriculture 
Eastern   Division,  U.   S.   Sugar   Corp. 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and   Drains. 

New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Office:   RAymond  2341     — Phones —     Plant:  GAIvez  4770 
P.   O.   BOX   900  NEW  ORLEANS  2,   LA. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 
American  Sugar  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 


AMERICAN   CYANAMID  CO. 
30   Rockefeller   Plaza,  New  York,    N.  Y. 

AMERICAN    MOLASSES  CO.,  of   Louisiana 
Hibernia    Bank    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &  CO.,   INC. 
207  North   Peters  Street  New  Orleans,   La. 

HARDIN   BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,   INC. 
1050   Constance   Street  New   Orleans,    La. 

HARRY    L.    LAWS   &   CO.,    INC. 
American  Bank  Building  New  Orleans,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN    &   COMPANY,    INC. 
Whitney    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 
823    Perdido    Street  New  Orleans,   La. 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 
P.  O.  Box  607  New  Orleans  7,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL   BANK   OF   COMMERCE 
New  Orleans,   La. 

PENICK  &   FORD   LTD.,   INCORPORATED 
Canal  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456  Marine  Building,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

STANDARD   OIL  CO.  OF   LOUISIANA 
P.   O.    Box    1250  New  Orleans,    La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE   CO.,   INC. 
823  Tchoupitoulas  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837  Whitney   Building,  New  Orleans,   La. 

THORNTON   GRAB  &   DERRICK    WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,    La. 


1     STRICTLY*  1  Second  Hand 
Selected, thoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 
./,     RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

V'~'  QUALITY    AND    SERVICE    GUARANTEED./ 

HARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 
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ALORCO  CRYOLITE 


a  l  or  co  is  a  chemically  prepared  cry- 
olite containing  90%  sodium  fluo- 
aluminate  —  the  insect-killing 
compound. 

*»EG.    TRADE     MARK    OF    ALUMINUM    ORE    CO. 


Get  larger  tonnage  of  cane  plus  higher  sucrose  yields  by 
controlling  the  sugar-cane  borer  with  ALORCO  cryolite. 
Tests  have  repeatedly  shown  it  kills  90  to  95%  first- 
generation  borers  at  a  cost  as  low  as  $5  an  acre,  resulting 
in  increased  yields  up  to  7  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

ALORCO  cryolite's  high  efficiency  is  due  to  a  manu- 
facturing process  which  assures  you  that  every  particle 
is  in  the  most  effective  range  of  sizes.  This  means  you  get: 

1.  Maximum,  uniform  coverage 

2.  Free-flowing  action 

3.  Consistent  results 

When  you  buy  cryolite,  specify  ALORCO.  It  assures 
greatest  efficiency;  and  that  means  you  get  the  most 
for  your  investment.  For  further  information  see  your 
Du  Pont  Dealer  or  write  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.  (Inc.),  Grasselli  Chemicals  Department,  Wilming- 
ton 98,  Delaware. 


Dm  Pont 
Pest  Control  Products 
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BETTER     THINGS     FOR     BETTER      LIVING 
^THROUGH    CHEMISTRY 


*l«. U.J.  PAT.  Off 
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You  Can  Harvest  More  Tons  per  Acre 
by  using  ALORCO  CRYOLITE 


This  year's  resolution  of  the  American  Sugar- 
cane League  urges  every  Louisiana  sugar  farmer 
to  "maintain  in  production  a  maximum  acreage 


Here  are  the 

7  Basic  Advantages 

of  ALORCO  CRYOLITE 

1.  Closely  controlled  particle  size. 

2.  Maximum  and  uniform  coverage. 

3.  Free -dusting  and  free -flowing  without 
additional  conditioners. 

4.  Negligible  abrasive  action  on  dusting 
and  spraying  equipment. 

5.  Excellent  suspendibility  in  spray  tanks 
and  lines. 

6.  Harmless  to  most  foliage. 

7.  Compatible  with  insoluble  type  copper 
compounds,  sulfur  and  other  neutral 
fungicides,    insecticides    and    diluents. 


for  harvest  in  1945".  How  the  weather  and  insect 
pests  affect  the  crop  this  summer  season  will 
determine  how  nearly  we  can  reach  that  goal. 
You  can't  do  anything  about  the  weather,  but 
you  can  gain  control  of  the  sugar-cane  borer  with 
ALORCO  CRYOLITE— the  superior  fluorine 
insecticide.  Proved  better  than  90%  effective, 
it  is  economical  to  use.  ALORCO  CRYOLITE 
has  been  known  to  boost  sugar-cane  yield  as 
much  as  7  tons  per  acre.  This  means  more  sugar 
and  more  money  in  your  pocket. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  for  the  free  folder,  "ALORCO 
CRYOLITE'''',  which  tells  you  about  the  many  advantages 
of  dusting  or  spraying  with  ALORCO  CR  YOLITE,  and 
fully  describes  application  methods.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  this  folder,  write  direct  to  us  for  a  free  copy. 

Aluminum  Ore  Company,  subsidiary  of 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  1853  Gulf 
Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 
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Statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

(Doughton  Bill— H.  R.  2652) 


It  having  been  decided  to  present  a  joint  statement, 
Mr.  Fred  G.  Taylor,  Vice-President  of  the  U  S.  Beet 
Sugar  Association  submitted  the  following  statement 
with  respect  to  the  Doughton  Bill  (H.  R.  2652)  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of: 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
Farmers  &  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planers  Association,  and 
United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 

These  domestic  producers  of  sugar  normally  supply 
40  per  cent  of  the  consumption  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  economic  wellbeing  of  the  in- 
dustry is  a  matter  of  importance  to  each  of  the  21 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  where  it  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  domestic  sugar  industry  renders  a  significant 
service  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  In  1942,  after  the 
Philippines  had  been  lost  and  when  enemy  submarine 
attacks  restricted  the  volume  of  sugar  shipments  from 
the  Caribbean  areas,  distribution  of  the  large  inven- 
tories of  beet  sugar  was  extended  to  the  Southern  and 
Atlantic  States  to  relieve  a  situation  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  extremely  distressing.  The  domestic 
cane  and  beet  sugar  industry  has  continued  to  supply 
under  difficult  circumstances  a  substantial  part  of  our 
total  wartime  sugar  requirements.  In  the  area  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  all 
but  a  fraction  of  our  sugar  requirements  are  being 
furnished  by  domestic  producers  and  if  this  supply 
had  not  been  available  a  sugar  famine  rather  than  a 
sugar  shortage  would  have  existed  there. 

The  peacetime  functions  of  the  industry  are  no  less 
important.    Its  operations  assure  the  United  States  of 


a  diversity  in  its  sources  of  sugar  supply,  encourage 
effective  competition  among  producers,  and  prevent 
foreign  nations  from  monopolizing  American  markets. 

Sugar,  we  believe,  presents  a  special  problem  in  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  legislation  because  the 
industry  operates  under  a  system  of  government  su- 
pervision unique  in  American  agriculture  In  1934 
Congress  first  enacted  sugar  quota  legislation  which 
placed  controls  on  the  supplies  of  sugar  and  since  that 
time  there  have  been  four  reductions  in  the  rates  of 
duty  on  sugar.  The  rates  now  in  effect — and  in  effect 
on  January  1,  1945 — represent  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent  from  the  rates  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Foreign  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  a 
reduction  of  62%  per  cent  from  those  specified  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  first  of  the  four  reductions,  effective  June  8, 
1934,  was  made  by  the  President  under  the  flexible 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  By  that  action 
the  rate  of  duty  on  96°  raw  sugar  imported  from  for- 
eign countries  other  than  Cuba  was  reduced  from 
#2.50  to  #1.875  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  duty  on 
Cuban  96°  raw  sugar  was  cut  from  #2.00  to  #1.50  a 
hundred.  Domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  were  not,  however,  left  without  compensa- 
tion against  the  impact  of  the  lower  rate  of  duty.  On 
the  same  day  the  President  signed  the  Executive  Order 
reducing  the  rate  of  duty  he  also  approved  the  so-called 
Jones-Costigan  Amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1934.  which  established  a  system  of 
quotas  and  specified  that  a  processing  tax  should  be 
imposed  on  sugar  at  a  rate  not  greater  than  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty.     Proceeds  of  the  tax  were  used 
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to  make  benefit  payments  to  growers  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  so  that  the  protection  afforded  domestic 
sugar  producers  might  be  maintained  and,  to  quote 
the  President,  they  might  obtain  "a  fairer  return  for 
their  product".  Except  for  a  brief  interval  in  1939 
quotas  remained  in  effect  from  1934  until  shortly  be- 
fore the  attack  which  brought  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  and  they  have  been  the  principal  stabilizing 
influence  in  the  sugar  industry. 

The  second  reduction  in  duty  became  effective 
September  3,  1934,  in  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
Under  that  agreement  the  rate  of  duty  on  Cuban  raw 
sugar  was  reduced  from  #1.50  to  $0  90  a  hundred 
pounds.  However,  the  agreement  also  contained  a 
certain  measure  of  protection  for  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer since  it  provided  that  the  duty  would  revert  to 
$1.50  a  hundred  pounds  whenever  sugar  quotas  became 
inoperative.  The  value  of  that  provision  was  demon- 
strated in  September  of  1939  when,  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  sus- 
pend quotas  temporarily.  The  duty  reverted  to  $1.50 
and  continued  at  that  level  until  the  quotas  were  rein- 
stated on  December  26,    1939. 

The  third  reduction  in  duty  came  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  supplemental  trade  agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  effective  January  5,  1942.  In  that 
agreement  the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  from  $0.90  to 
$0.75  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  requirement  that  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  must  prevail  when  quotas  became 
inoperative  was  completely   eliminated. 

The  fourth  reduction  in  the  duty  was  written  into 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru,  effective  July  29,  1942,  which  re- 
duced the  rate  of  duty  on  96°  raw  sugar  imported 
from  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  from  $1,875 
to  $0.9375  a  hundred  pounds.  The  rates  of  duty  in 
the  Peruvian  agreement  were  applicable  to  all  most- 
favored  nations. 

The  current  rates  of  duty  on  sugar,  considered  alone, 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  maintain  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

In  recent  years  differences  in  costs  of  production, 
once  a  yardstick  for  measuring  tariffs,  have  been  com- 
pletely ignored.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
point  out  that  the  last  investigation  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  completed  in  1934,  indi- 
cated that  the  difference  in  costs  of  production  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  was  $1.50  a  hundred 
pounds.  In  view  of  higher  wage  rates,  higher  taxes, 
and  higher  costs  of  all  kinds  in  all  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  dif- 
ference in  costs  today  are  greater  than  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  study.  Yet  the 
enactment  of  the  Doughton  Bill  would  permit  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  from  $0.75  to 
$0,375  a  hundred  pounds — the  latter  amount  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  difference  in  costs  of  production,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission,  and  18.375  per  cent 
of  the  rate  established  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  need  for  adequate  protection  against  foreign 
sugar  arises  from  a  number  of  causes,  but  greater 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  foreign  producers  is  not  one 
of  them.  Foreign  producing  areas  have  advantages 
in  lower  wage  rates,  cheaper  land,  and  lower  _  taxes, 
but  they  can  claim  no  superiority  over  domestic  pro- 
ducers either  in  the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  or  in  the 
utilization  of  labor.     On  the  contrary,  an  average  acre 
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of  cane  or  beets  in  the  United  States  produces  as 
much  or  more  sugar  as  an  acre  ot  cane  in  Cuba,  and 
the  domestic  sugar  is  produced  with  more  efficient  use 
of  higher-priced  labor.  Minimum  wages  for  field  labor 
in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  are  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  these  minimum  rates 
on  the  average  are  several  times  the  minimum  wages 
in  Cuba.  Factor)'  wage  rates  are  subject  to  the  stand- 
ards established  by  federal  law,  and  in  most  cases  are 
far  higher  than  the  legal  requirements.  As  an  example, 
minimum  wages  for  unskilled  labor  in  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories, operating  under  union  contracts,  average  66.5 
cents  an  hour,  with  arrangements  for  time-and-one-half 
for  overtime. 

In  the  face  of  successive  reductions  in  duties,  the 
continued  operation  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  has 
been  possible  only  becasue  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
quota  system,  now  embodied  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended.  The  Sugar  Act  expires  on  December 
31,  1946,  and  domestic  producers  have  no  assurance 
that  it  will  be  continued  beyond  that  date.  A  further 
reduction  of  the  tariff  in  these  circumstances— or  even 
a  continuation  of  the  present  inadequate  tariff  in  the 
absence  of  quotas — is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  domestic  industry.  We  have,  as  a  consequence,  no 
alternative  but  to  oppose  that  part  of  Section  2(a)  of 
the  Doughton  Bill  which  authorizes  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent"  in  the  rates  of  duty  prevailing  on  January 
1.  1945. 


Louisiana  Wage  Rates  for  1945 

{Offical  Release) 
Determination  of   Fair  and   Reasonable  Wage 
Rates    for    Production    and    Cultivation    of 
Sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  1945 

Chapter  VIII — War  Food  Administration 

(Sugar  Regulations) 
Part    801        —       Sugar    Determinations 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and 
Executive  Order  No.  9322,  issued  March  26,  1943,  as 
amended  bv  Executive  Order  No.  9334,  issued  April 
19,  1943,  and  Executive  Order  No.  9392,  issued  Octo- 
ber 26,  1943,  the  following  determination  is  hereby 
issued: 

802. 24q  Fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  19k5.  The  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  met  with 
respect  to  the  production  and  cultivation  of  sugarcane 
in  Louisiana  during  the  remainder  of  the  calendar 
year  1945  (the  rate  applicable  for  the  period  January 
1,  1945  to  date  of  this  determination  shall  be  those 
determined  for  production  and  cultivation  for  the 
calendar  year  1944)  if  all  persons  employed  on  the 
farm  during  that  period  in  the  production  and  culti- 
vation of  sugarcane  shall  have  been  paid  in  full  for 
such  work  and  shall  have  been  paid  wages  in  cash 
therefor  at  rates  as  follows: 

(a)  Wage  Rates.  The  wage  rates  agreed  upon 
between  the  producer  and  the  laborer  but  in  no  case 
less  than  the  following: 

( 1 )   On   a  time  basis. 

(i)    For  all  work  except  as  specified  under   (ii) 
and    (iii)    below: 
Adult  Males,  per  9-hour  day $2.30 
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Adult    Females,  per  9-hour  day $1.95 

(ii)   Tractor   Drivers,   per  9-hour  day $2.90 

(iii)   Teamsters,  per  9-hour  day $2.30 

(iv)    Children  between  14  and   16  years  of 

age,  per  8-hour  day $1.75 

For  a  working  day  longer  or  shorter  than  9  hours 
for  adult  workers  (or  shorter  than  8  hours  for  children 
between  14  and  16  years)  the  rate  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  above. 

Maximum  employment  per  day  for  children  14  to 
16  years  is  8  hours. 

(2)  On  a  piece  rate  basis.  For  all  classes  of  work 
performed  on  a  piece  rate  basis  the  earnings  per  day 
(or  per  hour)  shall  be  not  less  than  the  applicable 
rates  per  day  (or  per  hour)  specified  under  (1)  above: 
Provided  however,  That  minimum  earnings  per  day 
(or  per  hour)  shall  not  apply  to  prisoners  of  war  but 
they  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  piece  rate  as  other 
laborers. 

(b)  General  Provisions.  (1)  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  the  producer  shall  furnish  to  the  laborer, 
without  charge,  the  customary  perquisites,  such  as  a 
habitable  house,  a  suitable  garden  plot  with  facilities 
for  its  cultivation,  pasturage  for  livestock,  medical  at- 
tention and   similar  incidentals. 

(2)  The  producer  shall  not,  through  any  subter- 
fuge or  device  whatsoever  reduce  the  wage  rates  to 
laborers  below  those  determined   above. 

Issued  this  5th  day  of  May  1945. 

Ashley  Sellers, 
Assistant  War  Food  Administrator. 


Viability  of  Louisiana  Produced  Johnson 
Grass  Seed— A  Factor  In  Eradication 

By  Thomas  ].  Arceneaux 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  of  Agrono- 
my, Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute. 
In  Louisiana,  Johnson  grass,  Andropogon  halepensis, 
is  a  very  extensively  distributed  plant.  This  grass  has 
been  considered  a  serious  weed,  especially  in  the  cane 
belt;  however,  its  value  as  a  hay  plant  has  long  been 
recognized.  In  1898  Killebrew  (3)  warned  the  farmers 
of  Tennessee  about  this  grass  in  the  following  manner: 
"If  one  wishes  to  raise  nothing  but  hay;  if  he  has  no 
regards  for  the  rights  of  his  neighbors;  if  he  expects 
never  again  to  grow  tillage  crops  on  his  farm,  then 
the  wisdom  of  growing  Johnson  grass  may  be  com- 
mended." This  pessimistic  attitude  expressed  by  Kille- 
brew has  given  way  to  the  now  more  optimistic  views 
of  many  recent  workers.  In  1934,  Akers  (1)  reports 
that  Johnson  grass  is  the  leading;  hay  plant  on  the  lime- 
stone soils  of  Mississippi  and  that  if  cut  for  hay  before 
it  produces  seeds,  a  very  good  quality  hay  can  be 
produced. 

In  Louisiana,  Johnson  grass  is  still  considered  more 
of  a  pest  than  a  hay  plant  and  while  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hay  is  produced  from  it,  many  farmers 
are  afraid  to  utilize  such  hay  for  fear  of  spreading 
seeds  on  the  farm.  That  until  recently,  Johnson  grass 
had  never  attracted  much  attention  from  the  Louisi- 
ana agronomists  is  evident  from  the  scarcity  of  pub- 
lications relative  to  its  value  as  a  forage  plant  or  to  its 
danger  as   a  weed 

The  recent  work  of  George  Arceneaux  and  Leo  He- 
bert  (2)  on  control  methods  is  indicative  of  the  atten- 
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tion  this  plant  is  now  receiving  as   a  serious  weed  in 
the  cane  area. 

Perkins  (4)  in  1916  published  an  extensive  circular 
on  Johnson  grass,  "Not  with  the  object  of  encourag- 
ing the  general  planting  of  this  grass  in  Louisiana,  but 
with  the  hope  of  giving  some  assistance  to  those  who 
already  have  the  grass  on  their  land,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  grass  as  a  forage  plant,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  controlled  so  that  it 
may  be  made  a  source  of  profit."  The  same  writer 
states  in  his  publication  that  Johnson  grass  rarely 
matures  good  seed  in  Louisiana.  This  opinion  is  shared 
by  many  farmers,  especially  by  those  in  the  extreme 
southern  section  of  the  state. 

It  was  the  lack  of  definite  information  on  the  germi- 
nation of  locally  produced  seed  that  prompted  the 
writer  to  investigate  the  common  observation  that 
Johnson  grass  rarely  produces  viable  seed  in  southern 
Louisiana.  For  that  purpose  representative  seed  sam- 
ples from  different  sections  of  the  state  were  tested 
for  viability  over  a  seven-year  period. 

Preliminary  germination  tests  were  conducted  in 
1937.  In  1938,  a  thorough  test  on  the  viability  ol 
locally  produced  seed  was  conducted  by  H.  Young 
then  a  graduate  student  at  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity working  under  the  direction  of  the  writer.  These 
germination  tests  were  included  by  Young,  together 
with. other  data  on  Johnson  grass,  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  thesis  presented  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  This 
thesis  by  Young  (5)  is  on  file  in  the  library  of  Loui- 
siana State  University.  The  results  of  these  seven 
years  of  germination  studies,  including  the  results  for 
1938  by  Young  and  the  writer,  are  presented  in  sum- 
mary form  in  the  following  table: 

Percentage  Germination  of  Louisiana  and 
Commercial   Johnson   Grass   Seed* 


SOURCE  OF  SEED      |    1938      1939       1940       1941   \   1942 


1943       1944 


North  Louisiana 


1.  Caddo  Parish 

2.  Caldwell  Parish  _ 

3.  Webster  Parish. 

4.  Winn  Parish 


25.0 

21.0 

17.1 

20.6 

26.3 

30.0 

6.7 

18.1 

21.2 

17.0 

27.2 

18.5 

19.0 

23.0 

27.0 

19.2 

21.2 

25.1 

26.0 

18.2 
20.1 


Central  Louisiana 


1.  Natchitoches  Parish. 

2.  Rapides  Parish 

3.  Lasalle  Parish 

4.  Concordia  Parish 


15.4 

16.2 

16.2 

19.0 

17.3 

21.0 

16.0 

14.5 

18.1 
15.2 

20.1 
21.0 

18.0 

21.0 

19.2 

17.0 

27.0 

18.0 
20.2 


South  Louisiana 


1.  Ascension  Parish 

2.  Assumption  Parish.. 

3.  Cameron  Parish . 

4.  East  Baton  Rouge.. 

5.  Iberville  Parish 

6.  Jefferson  Parish 

7.  Lafayette  Parish 

8.  Lafourche  Parish 

9.  Terrebonne  Parish. . 
10.  Vermilion  Parish 


1.  Commercial  Seed. 


1.20 
0.13 
0.93 
1.33 

0.00 
0.13 
0.40 
1.46 
0.00 


55.9 


0.15 
0.12 
0.00 
0.60 
0.68 
0.18 
1.00 
0.80 
0.40 
0.50 


0.21 
0.15 
0.42 
0.35 
0.71 
0.20 
0.22 
0.12 
1.40 
0.50 


0.01 
0.32 
0.40 
0.90 
0.60 
0.17 
0.19 
0.42 
0.90 
0.42 


62.2 


0.90 
0.23 
0.00 
1.10 
0.25 
0.15 
0.80 
0.32 
0.33 
0.62 


8.0 
15.4 
14.0 
13.0 
21.0 

22.0 

17.6 
28.0 


58.1 


0.20 
0.15 

0.27 

0.70 
0.17 
0.22 
0.92 
0.19 


*Each  percentage  is  based  on  average  of  four  or  more  samples. 

Discussions  and   Conclusions 

The  results  presented  show  conclusively  that  Louisi- 
ana produced  Johnson  grass  seed,  and  especially  south 
Louisiana  seed,  is  exceedingly  low  in  viability  as  com- 
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pared  to  commercial  seed  produced  in  the  drier  re- 
gions of  the  country.  On  the  basis  of  all  results,  with 
the  exception  of  the  1943  data,  it  would  seem  safe  to 
assume  that  infestation  from  locally  produced  seed 
should  be  almost  negligible  in  the  cane  belt 

The  exact  cause  or  causes  of  poor  seed  formation 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  problem,  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  poor  seed  formation  is  positively  corre- 
lated with  high  humidity.  Examinations  revealed  that 
the  pollen  grains  germinated  very  rapidly  in  contact 
with  moistu're.  Such  a  response  is  ordinarily  asso- 
ciated with  poor  fertilization  and  a  correspondingly 
poor  seed  development  in  many  plants  grown  under 
humid  conditions.  This  conclusion  is  further  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
germination  of  central  and  north  Louisiana  seeds  over 
those  from  the  extreme  southern  section  of  the  state. 
Information  from  the  climatic  summary  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  shows  that  both 
humidity  and  precipitation  are  lower  in  northern  and 
central  Louisiana  than  in  extreme  southern  portions 
of  the  state.  It,  therefore,  seems  safe  to  assume  that 
poor  seed  developmnet  ordinarily  obtained  in  the  cane 
belt  is  definitely  associated  with  high  humidity  and 
while  poor  seed  formation,  as  shown  by  this  study, 
represents  the  normal  or  average  condition,  the  results 
obtained  in  1943  indicate  that,  occasionally  at  least, 
the  production  of  high  percentage  of  viable  seed  may 
be  expected.  While  no  definite  data  relative  to  climatic 
and  other  factors  contributing  to  this  exceptional  seed 
development  are  available,  these  results  establish  the 
fact  that  we  may,  in  the  cane  belt,  occasionally  expect 
a  large  crop  of  viable  seed.  This  situation  greatly 
complicates  the  eradication  problem,  since  land  com- 
pletely rid  of  rhizomes  may,  as  a  result  of  these  seeds, 
become  again   rapidly  infested. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  in  the  cane  belt 
of  Louisiana,  infestation  from  locally  produced  seed 
is,  on  the  average,  negligible  due  to  the  low  viability 
of  the  seed  The  results  show,  however,  that,  occa- 
sionally at  least,  conditions  are  such  as  to  promote 
the  development  of  an  abundant  seed  crop  of  fully 
developed  and  highly  viable  seed.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  viability  of  the  seed  crop 
should  provide  valuable  information  in  planning  con- 
trol measures.  For  that  reason,  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Southwestern  plans  to  continue  obtaining 
such  information  with  the  cooperation  of  county 
agents,  who  have  agreed  to  collect  representative  sam- 
ples for  annual  germination  tests.  The  results  of 
these  tests  will  be  made  available  to  the  planters. 
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Sugar  Research 


By  C.  W.  Stewart 
Superintendent   of  the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory 

The  Audubon  Sugar  Factory  lias  continued  its  long 
record  of  service  to  the  sugar  industries  of  the  state 
by  offering  large-scale  pilot  plant  facilities  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  sugar  and  its  by-products.  Two  commer- 
cial organizations,  the  American  Cyanamid  and  Chem- 
ical Corporation  and  the  J.  J.  Naugle  Laboratories 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  factory  facilities  by  carry- 
ing out  research  programs  this  past  grinding  season. 

The  American  Cyanamid  and  Chemical  Corporation 
has  investigated  the  application  of  that  new  tool  of 
chemical  purification — ion  exchange  and  removal.  The 
new  process  produces  a  high  grade  syrup  and  direct 
consumption  sugar  without  the  conventional  liming, 
heating,  clarification,  filtration,  and  subsequent  refining 
operations  necessary  for  producing  refined  sugar  from 
raw  product.  Although  information  on  the  details  of 
the  procedure  and  its  economic  feasibility  are  not  yet 
available,  the  process  will  bear  watching  because  of  its 
far-reaching  implication  for  the  sugar  industry. 

The  J.  J.  Naugle  Laboratories  have  investigated  the 
defecation  of  cane  juice  with  a  new  material.  The 
process  produced  a  high  grade  syrup  and  sugar  with- 
out the  full  temperature  rise  required  in  conventional 
liming  and  without  the  usual  stage  of  clarification. 
Here  again  information  on  the  details  of  the  procedure 
and  its   economic  feasibility  are  not  yet  available. 

The  following  information  represents  a  summary  of 
experimental  data  obtained  at  Audubon  Sugar  Factory 
this  past  grinding  season. 

The  effect  of  trash  on  the  grinding  rate  and  on  the 
purity  drop  between  crusher  juice  and  mixed  juice 
were  noted  when  grinding  clean  and  .trashy  cane.  In 
our  tests  the  grinding  rate  was  reduced  about  16% 
when  the  trash  was  11-12%  by  weight.  The  purity 
drop  between  crusher  and  mixed  juice  was  1.72%  when 
grinding  clean  cane  and  4.40%  when  grinding  trashy 
cane.  These  results  are  the  average  of  four  tests  made 
on  different  days  during  the  past  season  and  are  in- 
dicative of  the  results  obtained  in  milling  trashy  cane. 

A  test  was  made  to  show  the  effect  green  tops  have 
on  the  sucrose  content  of  cane.  The  cane  was  cut  at 
the  bud  or  spread  of  the  leaves  and  cleaned.  Twelve 
inches  were  cut  from  the  top  of  all  the  stalks  tested 
(about  60);  the  juice  was  tested  and  found  to  contain 
about  0.37%  sucrose.  Another  twelve  inches  was  cut 
off  and  tested;  this  portion  showed  2.37 '/<  sucrose. 
The  remainder  of  the  cane    analyzed   12.81%   sucrose. 
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Bj  a  mathematical  average  the  whole  cane  showed 
ll.lS'f  sucrose;  with  the  first  12  inches  removed,  the 
result  was  11.61%  sucrose.  On  a  basis  of  standard 
cane  the  entire  stalk  showing  11.18%  sucrose,  equals 
94.00%  standard  cane;  whereas  the  stalk,  less  one 
foot,  showing  11.61%  sucrose,  equals  100.00%  stand- 
ard cane. 

A  milling  test  was  made  using  the  J.  J.  Munson 
cross  groove  on  the  top  roll  of  the  third  mill  and  some 
interesting  results  were  obtained.  The  rolls  used  in 
this  mill  were  the  test  rolls  purchased  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season 
they  were  put  into  the  mill  with  one-quarter-inch 
pitch  circular  grooving.  They  were  used  for  two  weeks 
and  gave  considerable  trouble  from  choking.  The 
bagasse  showed  3.14%  sucrose  and  the  sucrose  ex- 
traction was  89.14%.  At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks 
the  regular  rolls  with  one-half-inch  grooves  were 
installed.  The  only  improvement  noticed  was  fewer 
chokes;  the  mill  work  was  about  the  same.  A  few 
days  before  the  end  of  the  season  the  test  rolls  were 
[nit  back  in  the  mill.  The  top  one  had  the  Munson 
cross  grooves  cut  in  it.  No  choking  occurred  and 
there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  mill  work.  The 
bagasse  showed  a  2.46%  sucrose  and  sucrose  extrac- 
tion was  91.82%'.  —  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
News. 


Sugar  Beet  Farming  Practices 

(Official  Release) 
Determination    of    Farming    Practices    in    Con- 
nection   with    Production    of    Sugar    Beets 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
Executive  Order  No.  9322,  issued  March  26,  1943,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  9334,  issued  April 
19,  1943,  and  Executive  Order  No.  9392,  issued  Octo- 
ber 28,  1943,  the  following  determination  is  hereby 
issued: 

Farming  practice  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  sugar  beets.  The  requirements  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  fulfilled  with  respect  to 
the  production  of  the  1945  or  any  subsequent  crop  of 
sugar  beets  on  any  farm  if  soil-conserving  practices 
are  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
such  crop  in  a  manner  and  to  the  extent  required  for 
the  1944  crop  under  the  "Determination  of  Farming 
Practices  to  be  Carried  Out  on  Farms  in  Connection 
with  the  Production  of  Sugar  Beets  during  the  Crop 
Year  1944,"  issued  February  28,  1944,  and  if  certifica- 
tion thereto  is  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  such 
determination.  In  applying  such  determination  to  the 
1945  and  subsequent  crops,  all  calendar  and  crop  years 
mentioned  therein  shall  be  increased  one  year  for  the 
1945  crop  and  by  one  additional  year,  for  each  sub- 
sequent crop. 

Issued   this   3d   day  of  March    1945 

Ashley  Sellers, 
Assistant  War  Food  Administrator. 
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Virgin  Islands  Sugarcane  Price 

(Official  Release) 

Determination  of  Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices 
for  1945  Crop  of  Virgin  Islands  Sugarcane. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
Executive  Order  No.  9322,  issued  March  26,  1943,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  9334,  issued  April 
19,  1943,  the  following  determination  is  hereby  issued: 

Fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1945  crop  of  Vir- 
gin Islands  sugarcane. — Processors  who,  as  producers, 
apply  for  payment  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  section  301  (d)  of  said  act,  if  the  require- 
ments specified  below  have  been  met: 

(a)  Purchased  sugarcane  is  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  the  f  o.  b.  mill  value  of  6  pounds  of 
96°  raw  sugar  per  hundredweight  of  such  sugarcane 
when  the  average  quantity  of  such  sugar  recovered  for 
the  season  represents  less  than  10%  of  the  weight  of 
such  sugarcane;  63%  of  the  f.  o.  b.  mill  value  of  the 
quantity  of  96°  raw  sugar  recovered  when  the  average 
quantity  of  such  sugar  represents  10%  or  more  but 
less  than  12%  of  the  weight  of  such  sugarcane;  and 
65%  of  the  f.  o.  b.  mill  value  of  the  quantity  of  96° 
raw  sugar  recovered  when  the  quantity  of  such  sugar 
recovered  represents  12%  or  more  of  the  weight  of 
such  sugarcane.  The  average  New  York  price  of  96° 
raw  sugar,  for  the  week  (or  such  other  period  as  may 
be  agreed  upon)  in  which  sugarcane  was  delivered, 
less  all  costs  involved  in  the  marketing  of  such  sugar 
(other  than  bags  and  bagging,"  storage  in  company 
warehouses,  war  risk  insurance,  or  any  item  of  expense 
incurred  in  the  marketing  of  such  sugar  which  is  re- 
imbursed in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  any  agency  thereof)  shall  be  deemed  as  the 
f.  o.  b.  mill  value  of  such  sugar. 

(b)  There  is  paid,  per  hundredweight  of  pur- 
chased sugarcane,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  net  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  blackstrap  molasses  produced  from  a  hun- 
dredweight of  sugarcane  of  the  1944  crop  over  the 
net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  blackstrap  molasses  pro- 
duced from  a  hundredweight  of  sugarcane  from  the 
1941  crop. 

Issued  this  20th  day  of  February  1945 

Ashley  Sellers, 
Assistant  War  Food  Administrator. 
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Hawaiian  Wage  Rates 

(Official  Release) 

Determination  of  Fair  and  Reasonable  Wage 
Rates  for  Persons  Employed  in  Production, 
Cultivation,  or  Harvesting  of  Sugarcane  in 
Hawaii  During  the  Calendar  Year  1945. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
Executive  Order  No.  9322,  issued  March  26,  1943,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  9334,  issued  April 
19.  1943,  and  Executive  Order  No.  9392,  issued  Octo- 
ber 2$,  1943.  the  following  determination  is  hereby 
issued: 

Fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  persons  employed 
in  the  production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  sugar- 
cane in  Hawaii  during  the  calendar  year  1945.  The 
requirements  of  section  301  (b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  met 
with  respect  to  the  production,  cultivation,  or  harvest- 
ing of  sugarcane  in  Hawaii  during  the  calendar  year 
1945,  if  all  persons  employed  on  the  farm  during  that 
period  in  the  production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of 
sugarcane  shall  have  been  paid  in  full  for  all  such 
work  and  shall  have  been  paid  wages  in  cash  therefore 
at  rates  not  less  than  the  following: 

(a)     For  all  work  performed  on  a  time  basis. 
Rate  per  hour  for  each  worker: 


Nonharvest- 

ing  operations 

(per  hour) 

Harvesting 
operations 
(per  hour) 

Adult  males -   -_   .   .   

Cents 

25.0 
20.0 
20.0 

Cents 
30.0 
22.5 

Children  14-16  years  of  age1            .        .... 

20.0 

1  Maximum  employment  of  such  children  not  to  exceed  S  hours  per  day. 

(b)  For  all  zcork  performed  on  a  piece  rate  basis. 

The  applicable  piece  rate  for  any  operation  shall 
be  at  the  rate  agreed  upon  between  the  producer  and 
the  laborer  but  in  no  instance  shall  the  average  hourly 
earnings  resulting  from  such  agreed  upon  rate  be  less 
than  the  applicable  hourly  rate  provided  in  paragraph 
(a).  Piece  rates  for  adult  women  and  children  14  to 
16  years  of  age  shall  be  the  same  as  for  adult  males 
for  comparable  work. 

(c)  General  provisions.  (1)  If  the  producer  and 
laborer  agree  upon  a  wage  for  any  operation,  or 
combination  of  operations,  higher  than  that  prescribed 
in  this  determination,  payment  in  full  of  the  amount 
agreed  upon  must  be  made  to  qualify  the  producer 
for   payment. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  wages  of  this 
determination,  the  producer  shall  furnish  the  laborer 
without  charge,  the  perquisites  customarily  furnished 
by  him,  such  as  a  house,  garden  plot,  and  similar  in- 
cidentals, unless  the  furnishing  of  such  is  restricted 
by  military  authority. 

(3)  The  producer  shall  not,  through  any  subter- 
fuge or  device  whatsoever,  reduce  the  wage  rates  to 
laborers  below  those  determined  above. 

Issued  this  26th  day  of  February  1945. 

Ashley  Sellers, 

Assistant  War  Food  Administrator. 


Control  Destructive 
Sugarcane  Borer 


The  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect  cause  an  annual 
loss  to  the  sugar  industry  of  approximately  $5,000,000 ! 
Authorities  recommended  the  use  of  cryolite  as  an 
effective  and  economical  control  measure — and 
Kryocide  is  NATURAL  CRYOLITE. 

The  cost  of  dusting  with  Kryocide  will  amount  to 
about  $6.00  per  acre.  And  the  savings  in  increased 
yield  can  run  as  high  as  seven  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
.  .  .  Moreover,  borer  control  means  reduction  of  red 
rot  disease,  a  further  advantage  of  dusting  with  Kryocide. 

Kryocide  can   be  easily  and  efficiently  applied  with 
;  standard  dusting  equipment.  Follow  the  recommen- 
dations of  your  local  experiment  station. 

Local  distributors  can  supply  you  with  KRYOCIDE 
from  conveniently  located  stocks. 


Write  for  free 
literature  lo  Depf.  SB. 


Control  These  Pests 

with  Kryocide 

POTATO  «*A  *"* 
SOYBEAN  CATERP>«-LAR 

b°an  leae  «mE 

CABBAGE  WORMS 
CORN  EARWORW 

ON  BEANS 
CUCUMBER  M«"S 

TOMATO  P'NWORM 


Afa/wuU  CRYOLITE 

FROM    GREENLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA     SALT 


C  CWM  P  A  N  Y 


MAN 


1000  WIDENER    BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA    7,    PA. 
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THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements  and 
Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale 

INDUSTRIAL  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day:  CA  1891  Night:  AU  1921 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,       -    -       La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

CANE  SLINGS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

CONSOL  OILS 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS 

THOR  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 
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MAGNOLIA  PRODUCTS 
LIGHTEN  THE  LOAD 


Magnolia  Farm  Lubricants  and 
Engine  Fuels  keep  farm  ma- 
chinery running  smoother, 
longer  and  more  efficiently. 
Proper  servicing  with  the  cor- 
rect lubricants  is  important  if 
your  machinery  is  to  meet  the 
heavy  demands  that  will  be 
made  on  it  this  year;  and  will 
mean  less  repair  and  fewer 
breakdowns.  Consult  your  Mag- 
nolia Agent  or  Consignee  con- 
cerning the  proper  lubricants, 
and  lubrication  intervals  for 
your  particular  equipment.  The 
war  against  friction  and  wear 
is  never  over— let  Magnolia 
Products  help  you  fight  that 
battle. 


"SOUTHWEST  CHALLENGE" 
A  New  FREE  Movie 

Not   an   advertising   film,   but    a   full 
color  motion  picture  produced  as  a 
public   service   by    the   Magnolia    Pe- 
troleum   Company,    to    bring    you    a 
vivid    portrayal   of    tried    and    tested 
methods  of  improved  farming  in  the 
Southwest.  It  was  made  with  the  co- 
operation of  farm  and  ranch  experts 
of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas.  For  information  as  to 
when  it  will  be  shown  in  your  com- 
munity,   watch    your    local    news- 
papers, or 

ASK  YOUR  MAGNOLIA 
AGENT  or  CONSIGNEE 


0k^^  CHECK 
fr        THIS  LIST  OF 
MAGNOLIA  PRODUCTS 

for  Farm  Helps  You  Need! 

Mobilgas  (Special) 

Mobilgos 

Metro  Gasoline 

Magnolia  Kerosene 

Magnolia  Tractor  Distillate 

Mobiloil 

Delvac  Motor  Oils 

(Caterpillar  and  Heavy 

Duty  Service) 
Lubrite  Motor  Oils 
Mobiloil  Gear  Oils 
Mobilgrease 
Lubrite  Gear  Oils 
Magnolia  Chassis  Lubricants 
Gargoyle  Greases 
Magnolia  Axle  Grease 
Mobil   Upperlube 
Mobil   Radiator  Flush 
Mobil  Hydrotone 
Mobil   Stop-Leak 
Mobil  Handy  Oil 
Mobil  Freezone 
Sanilac   Insect  Spray 
Sanilac  Cattle  Spray 
Sanilac  Compound 

Neatsfoot  OH 
Sanilac  Hand  Separator  Oil 
Bug-a-boo  Insect  Spray 
Bug-a-boo  Garden  Spray 
Magnolene  Penetrating  Oil 
Magnolene   Cream 

Separator  Oil 
Magnolene  Neatsfoot 

Harness  Oil 
Tavern  Paraseal  Wax 
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The  Sugar  Situation 


By  C.  J.  Bourg 


The  House  Committee  Investigating  Food  Short- 
ages, of  which  Congressman  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico  is  chairman,  has  been  devoting  consider- 
able time  to  the  sugar  shortage.  While  it  has  investi- 
gated rather  thoroughly  the  reasons  for  the  shortage, 
the  Committee  has  gone  considerably  farther  than  is 
usual  for  a  Congressional  Committee.  In  addition  to 
bringing  out  the  facts,  the  Committee  is  following- 
through  to  relieve  the  shortage,  to  overcome  it  even- 
tually, and  to  provide  against  repetition. 

The  following  recommendations  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee,  and  we  already  have  di- 
rect evidence  of  its  interest  in  knowing  to  what  ex- 
tent action  is  being  taken  upon  them: 

1.  Establish  authority  and  responsibility  for  procure- 
ment, transportation  pricing,  and  distribution  un- 
der one  coordinating  head. 

2.  Open  negotiations  immediately  for  the  purchase 
of  the  1946  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  sugar  crops. 

Provide  Hawaii  with  heavy  type  machinery  such 
as  crawler  cranes  and  front  axle  drive  trucks  for 
sugar   production. 

Provide  adequate  machinery,  supplies,  and  labor 
for  domestic  beet  and  cane  areas  by  fullest  co- 
operation bet:veen  War  Food  Administration.  War 
Manpower  Commission.  War  Production  Board, 
and  the   War  Department. 

Make  available  to  friendly  European  countries 
that  are  in  short  supply  for  plantings  in  the  sprinc 
of  1946  our  surplus  beet  seed.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  substitution  of  other  car- 
bohydrates   particularly    cereals    for    part    of    the 
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sugar  now   tentatively   allocated   to   them. 

6.  Encourage  the  production  of  corn  sugar  and 
sirups  in    1945. 

7.  Tighten  rationing  controls  so  that  allocation  will 
not    be    exceeded. 

8.  Establish  a  minimum  figure  below  which  the  sup- 
ply of  sugar  for  United  States  civilian  use  will 
not  be  allowed  to  fall. 

9.  Re-examine  allotments  made  to  different  classes 
of  industrial  users. 

10.  Review  all  foreign  commitments  and  adjust  to 
safeguard  minimum  allotments  for  United  States 
civilian    use. 

11.  Make  public  all  commitments  and  allocations, 
domestic  and  foreign,  with  explanatory  supporting 
data. 

Chairman    Becomes  Secretary   and 
Administrator 

An  extraordinary  development  has  taken  place, 
in  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  announced 
this  week  the  appointment  of  Congressman  Anderson 
to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  also  become  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator after  June  30.  In  effect.  Secretary  Anderson 
will  be  in  a  position  to  supervise  the  carrying  out 
of  his  own  Committee's  recommendations.  The  very 
favorable  impression  made  by  Mr.  Anderson  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  both  when  presiding  at  the 
hearings  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  excellent  re- 
port on  the  sugar  situation,  creates  a  very  encouraging 
prospect  for  Government  policy  on  sugar  during  the 
war    and    in    the    future. 
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Needs  of  the  Louisiana  Industry 

As  the  Committee  had  asked  your  Washington  rep- 
resentative to  keep  it  informed  on  matters  wherein 
the  Committee  might  help  to  obtain  a  maximum  pro- 
duction in  1945  and  an  increased  production  in  1946, 
the   following  letter  has   been   submitted. 

May  25,  1945 
The  Honorable 
Clinton   P.   Anderson 
Chairman,    House    Committee 
Investigating    Food    Shortages 
House    Office    Building 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Dear  Congressman: 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  request  of  your  Committee 
to  inform  you  of  the  needs  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  to  obtain  a  maximum  production  of  sugar 
in  1945  and  to  increase  production  in  1946,  we  re- 
spectfully submit  the  facts. 

Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  have  increased  their 
acreage  to  the  extent  that  a  production  of  450,000 
tons  of  sugar  is  estimated  for  1945.  The  saving  of 
this  crop  is  dependent  upon  adequate  labor  and  a 
maximum  number  of  mechanical  harvesters  and 
loaders.  In  turn,  the  sugar  processing  plants  need 
labor,  replacement  and  maintenance  work  to  bring 
them  to  the  highest  efficiency  to  insure  the  process- 
ing of  all  growing  sugarcane  prior  to  the  mid-winter 
weather   hazards. 

Analyzing  the  farm  equpiment  required,  there  is 
need  in  the  highest  degree  for  high-lug  tires  which 
are  the  only  type  that  can  be  used  constantly  in  the 
soft  soils  of  Louisiana  during  any  type  of  weather. 
These  high-lug  tires  are  needed  for  tractors,  trucks, 
harvesters  and  loaders.  Other  types  of  truck  tires 
are  likewise  essential  to  the  delivery  of  cane  to  the 
mill. 

The  reports  that  the  War  Production  Board  is 
permitting  the  production  of  civilian  automobiles  in 
1945  emphasizes  the  practical  possibility  of  a  major 
contribution  to  all  farming  and  food  processing  opera- 
tions. As  you  are  interested  in  the  production  of  all 
foods,  we  know  of  no  immediate  relief  that  would  be 
so  effective  as  to  prevail  upon  WPB  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  motors  vehicles  to  concentrate  primarily 
on  the  manufacture  of  trucks  and  tractors.  This 
could  be  done  with  the  least  upset  because  it  would 
not  mean  diversion  but  rather  temporary  postpone- 
ment of  the  quantity  of  passenger  cars  available  for 
civilian  use. 

In  the  case  of  loaders,  WPB  is  permitting  a  limited 
number  to  be  manufactured  but  only  with  steel 
rim  wheels  although  our  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  high-lug  tires  are  needed  for  proper  tractor  un- 
der all  weather  conditions. 

With  respect  to  labor,  the  situation  is  satisfactory 
during  the  cultivation  season  and  some  arrangements 
are  already  being  made  for  the  harvest.  However, 
preliminary  figures  for  the  assignment  of  war  pris- 
oners to  the  harvesting  of  Louisiana  cane  are  con- 
siderably under  actual  needs.  Labor  requirements 
could  be  reduced  some  by  liberalizing  WPB  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  harvesters,  loaders  and  high-lug 
tires.  But  the  present  prospects  are  that  Louisiana 
will  depend  greatly  upon  an  increased  number  of 
prisoners  being  assigned  to  the  harvesting  of  the  1945 
crop. 
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As  I  explained  to  your  Committee  on  the  witness 
stand,  the  ceiling  price  on  raw  sugar  was  estab- 
lished in  January  1942,  based  on  1941  costs.  Protests 
have  been  filed  with  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration by  processors  requesting  that  the  ceiling  price 
be  improved,  otherwise  processors  will  continue  to 
suffer  money  losses  as  the  majority  did  on  the 
processing  operations  of  1944.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
cessors have  requested  and  are  receiving  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with 
a  view  to  providing  an  incentive  to  adjust  cost  and 
to  avoid  losses.  Because  of  the  sugar  shortage,  the 
War  Food  Administration  is  applying  extraordinary 
measures  to  the  marketing  of  Louisiana  raw  sugars, 
involving  new  problems  and  costs,  which  call  for 
adjustments.  Prompt  action  by  OPA  and  CCC  will 
stimulate  the  repair  and  maintenance  program  this 
summer  to  have  processing  machinery  at  highest  ef- 
ficiency   for    harvesting    operations. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  very  thorough 
and  constructive  report  of  your  Committee  on  "The 
Sugar  Situation"  calls  for  the  establishment  of  one 
coordinating  head  with  authority  and  responsibility. 
The  authority  given  such  an  official  is  much  more 
important  than  any  other  consideration,  because  in 
our  experience,  co-ordination  among  Government 
agencies  in  sugar  matters  requires  positive  determina- 
tion and  action,  since  cooperation  among  them  has 
never  been  achieved  and  is  seemingly  impossible. 
May  we  express  the  hope  that  the  official  so  de- 
signated shall  be  one  who  advocates  encouragement 
of  domestic  sugar  production  and  reasonable  income 
under  war    conditions. 

The  fairness,  the  judgment,  and  the  follow-through 
for  prompt  action  to  assist  domestic  production,  dem- 
onstrated by  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
convinces  and  assures  us  of  the  complete  success  that 
we  wish  you  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  War 
Food    Administrator. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Signed         C.   J.   Bourg. 


Important  Correspondence  on  State 
Department  Policy 

May  18,  1945 
The  Honorable  William  L.  Clayton 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear    Mr.    Secretary: 

In  further  reference  to  the  matter  that  I  discussed 
with  you  last  week  relating  to  the  question  of  giv- 
ing the  sugar  industry  the  same  assurances  that  were 
given  to  them  originally  when  we  first  passed  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  you  had  in- 
formed me  that  you  would  be  most  pleased  to  go  into 
this  subject  and  ascertain  the  facts  and  that  you 
would  be  agreeable  to  discussing  the  matter  with 
the  representative  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Bourg — and  you  kindly 
fixed  the  time  for  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Bourg, 
I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Bourg  has  had  several  pleas- 
ant conferences  with  you  and  Mr.  Charles  Taft  and 
the  matter  has  been  fully  explored. 

Mr.  Bourg  has  suggested  that  I  advise  you  in 
a  letter  of  the  situation  as  we  understand  it,  which 
is    as    follows. 


There  are  several  questions  regarding  which  the 
sugar  industry  and  I  would  like  to  have  official  in- 
formation and  assurances. 

(1)  In  the  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  of  1934, 
there  was  included  "a  note"  which  stated  that  when 
the  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  become  inopera- 
tive, the  duty  on  sugar  would  revert  to  the  duty  im- 
posed at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  that  agree- 
ment. Such  provision  had  been  inserted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  domestic  producers  and  was  very  re- 
assuring to  them  to  the  extent  that  it  recognized  offici- 
ally the  concurrence  of  tariff  reduction  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  quotas.  No  explanation  has  been  given 
for  the  elimination  of  this  provision  in  subsequent 
agreements  with  Cuba.  Will  the  Department  of  State 
explain  the  elimination  and  will  the  Department  of 
State  agree  to  restore  such  provision  when  the  Cuban 
agreement  is  extended  or  amended? 

(2)  The  international  sugar  agreement  contains  a 
provision  which  has  the  effect  of  perpetuating  that 
provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  which  allocates  to  for- 
eign countries,  other  than  Cuba,  any  deficit  in  the 
quota  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  industry  views 
with  concern  any  action  of  the  Department  of  State 
which  seeks  to  create  a  moral  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Government  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress.  Naturally 
the  sugar  industry  feels  that  Congress  should  be 
completely  free  from  commitments  arrived  at  by  in- 
ternational negotiators  in  matters  such  as  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  sugar  industry  and  I  do 
not  construe  such  commitments  to  be  a  legal  re- 
straint on  the  powers  of  Congress  to  legislate  but 
such  commitments  do  tend  to  create  misunderstand- 
ings. Would  the  Department  of  State  be  agreeable 
to  giving  the  assurance  that  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  a  commodity  like  sugar,  the  production  and 
distribution  of  which  is  controlled  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act,  shall  not  create  moral  commit- 
ments beyond  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
and  subject  to  amendments  or  extensions  by  Con- 
gress .? 

(3)  The  domestic  sugar  industry  is  convinced  that 
under  conditions  which  have  existed  since  1934,  the 
quota  system  offers  a  practical  means  of  protection 
and  equalization  of  sugar  distribution  in  the  United 
States  market  from  normal  sources  of  supply.  Will 
you  write  me  a  reassuring  statement  of  Department 
policy   in   this    regard? 

Assuring  you  that  I  will  appreciate  a  prompt  reply, 
and  thanking  you  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  Mr. 
Bourg,    I    am 

Sincerely, 
Signed  Paul  H.  Maloney 


May   24,    1945 
My  dear  Mr.  Maloney: 

This  will  ackowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May 
18th,  in  which  you  ask  certain  questions  about  the 
attitude  of  the  State  Department  in  connection  with 
the   sugar   industry. 

1.  With  regard  to  your  first  question,  you  are 
correct  that  by  the  provisons  of  the  original  trade 
agreement  with  Cuba  in  1934,  the  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar  would  revert  to  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  hundred 
pounds  if  the  quota  provisions  of  the  1934  sugar  leg- 
islation became  inoperative. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  September  1939,  the 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of   1937  were  sus- 
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pended  because  of  the  emergency.  Under  the  then- 
existing  provisions  of  the  Cuban  trade  agreement  the 
duty  on  Cuban  sugar  was  increased  to  $1.50.  For  a 
period  of  about  three  months,  therefore,  when  sugar 
was  greatly  in  demand,  consumers  were  forced  to 
bear  this  extra  charge,  and  it  was  this  situation  which 
led  to  the  negotiation  of  the  first  supplementary  trade 
agreement  with  Cuba,  effective  December  23,  1939, 
which  resulted  in  a  provision  whereby  if  the  quota 
provisions  were  suspended,  the  rate  of  duty  would 
not  increase,  but  if  the  Sugar  Act  expired,  the  rate 
would  revert  to  $1.50.  Then,  as  you  say,  the  second 
supplementary  agreement  with  Cuba  was  concluded, 
effective  January  5,  1942,  which  eliminated  the  rela- 
tion between  quota  provisions  and  the  rate  of  duty  on 
Cuban    sugar. 

In  return  for  the  elimination  of  that  provision  and 
other  concessions  to  Cuba,  the  United  States  received 
a  considerable  number  of  concessions  of  value  from 
Cuba.  Also,  it  was  desired  clearly  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  situation  in  the  fall  of  1939  referred 
to  above.  It  was  believed  that  this  action  in  no  way 
endangered  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  for  the 
sugar  quota  legislation  had  been  renewed  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  with  the  end  of  the  period  of  sugar 
shortages,  the  quota  provisions  would  be  restored. 
The  provisions  of  the  Cuban  trade  agreement,  of 
course,  in  no  way  prevented  the  resumption  of  quotas. 

The  point  which  seemed  to  disturb  Mr.  Bourg  was 
that  this  action,  coupled  with  Mr.  Haley's  recent 
speech  outlining  our  policy  regarding  commodity 
agreements  and  pointing  out  that  control  schemes 
had  often  in  the  past  been  turned  into  instruments 
of  monopolistic  abuse,  indicated  that  the  Department 
would  oppose  the  continuance  of  the  Sugar  Act,  with 
its  quota  provisions.  This  is  not  the  case.  When 
the  Sugar  Act  was  renewed  in  1944  the  Department 
stated  that  it  had  no  objection  to  its  renewal,  and 
our  position  in  this  regard  remains  unchanged.  I 
cannot  make  any  commitment  as  to  our  position 
on  the  amounts  of  the  quotas  in  any  future  renewal, 
which  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  determine  after 
hearing  all  of  the  appropriate  testimony.  These  state- 
ments   I   believe   also    answer   your   third    question. 

2.  In  your  second  question  you  describe  the  con- 
cern which  the  domestic  sugar  industry  feels  about 
the  provision  in  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
which  allocates  to  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba 
any  deficit  in  the  quota  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
You  ask  to  be  assured  that  any  further  negotiations 
with    respect   to   this    provision    will    not    be    such    as 
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to  create  misunderstandings  concerning  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  I  am  very  glad 
to  give  you  such   assurance. 

As  you  know,  the  1944  protocol  extending. the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agreement  until  August  1945  spe- 
cifically provides  that  those  chapters  of  the  Agree- 
ment which  set  forth  the  obligations  of  countries  not 
exporting  to  the  free  market  shall  be  inoperative, 
as  shall  also  be  the  provisions  regarding  stocks  and 
export  quotas.  The  Department  of  State  now  plans, 
to  recommend  that  the  Agreement  should  again 
be  extended  for  one  or  possibly  two  years  beyond 
August  1945  but  subject  to  the  same  reservations  as 
are  contained  in  the  existing  protocol,  that  is  with 
the  provisions  about  which  you  are  concerned  re- 
maining dormant. 

Since  the  Agreement  is  subject  to  renewal  at  short 
intervals  it  will  be  possible  at  all  times  to  relate  it  to 
any  changes  that  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  make  in 
domestic  legislation.  The  Department  considers  itself 
bound  to  conduct  the  negotiations  affecting  any  such 
agreement  consistently  with  the  policies  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  and  on  terms  which  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  Congressional 
authority  to  act  in  the   matter. 

Sincerly  yours, 
Signed       W.  L.  Clayton, 

Assistant  Secretary 


National  Fertilizer  Policy 

In  a  report  entitled  Fertilizers  in  the  Postwar  Na- 
tional Economy,  the  National  Planning  Association 
recently  called  attention  to  the  need  for  developing  a 
sound  national  policy  on  fertilizers.  The  report  was 
submited  to  the  Association  by  its  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  National  Policy,  made  up  of  representatives 
of  producers,  farm  organizations,  and  the  food  process- 
ing industry,  and  headed  by  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Schultz, 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

"Fertilizers,  because  of  their  effectiveness  in  increas- 
ing efficient  farm  operations,  maintaining  soil  fertility, 
and  encouraging  soil  conservation,  contribute  import- 
antly to  a  stable  agriculture,"  states  E.  J.  Coil,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Association,  in  releasing  the  re- 
port. "A  prosperous  agriculture,"  he  continues,  "is, 
in  turn,  important  to  industry  and  labor.  Because  of 
these  far-reaching  effects  on  our  national  economy,, 
the  Agriculture  Committee  believes  it  appropriate  that 
the  National  Planning  Association  and  the  American 
public  give  careful  consideration  to  procedures  which 
might  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  effective  and 
profitable  use  of  fertilizers." 

The  Committee's  recommendations  on  national  policy 
call   for: 

1.  Production  of  commercial  fertilizers  by  private 
industry,  including  farm  cooperatives,  provided  com- 
petition is   effective  in  protecting  the  public  interest. 
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(Ten  members  of  the  Committee  have  approved  a 
footnote  recommending  that  the  Government  enforce 
low-price  policy  by  operation  of  "yard  stick"  fertilize) 
plants  in  case  there  is  not  sufficient  competition  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest.) 

2.  Imports  of  fertilizers  free  of  duty  and  on  the 
basis  of  fair  international  competition. 

3.  Distribution  of  fertilizers  through  regular  indus- 
try distribution  channels,  including  farmer  coopera- 
tives. 

4.  Limitation  of  subsidies  which  may  be  paid  for 
the  use  of  fertilizers  to  soil-conserving  practices.  Such 
subsidies  should  be  handled  as  to  establish  fertilizer 
use  on  an  economic  basis  which  will  encourage  con- 
tinuation of  the  desired  practices  without  a  subsidy 
wherever  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING 
A  meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  with  the 
staffs  of  the  Baton  Rouge  and  Houma  ex- 
periment stations,  to  which  the  entire 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  invited,  has 
been  called  by  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Munson, 
Chairman  of  the  Contact  Committee,  for 
Thursday,  June  14th,  at  the  Field  Station 
in  Houma,  beginning  at  9:30  A.  M. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes  will  attend  this  meet- 
ing, at  which  new  varieties  and  other  in- 
teresting subjects  will  be  discussed.  The 
Time  is  9:30  A.  M.  The  Day,  Thursday, 
June  14,  and  the  Place  the  Federal  Field 
Station  at  Houma. 


5.  Government  assistance  in  evaluating  potash  and 
phosphate  resources  and  in  conducting  research  on  new 
and  improved  processes  for  the  production  of  fertili- 
zers. 

6.  Continued  and  increased  public  support  for  re- 
search and  education  on  fertilizer  use. 

7.  Government  attention  and  action  directed  toward 
ways  and  means  of  insuring  adequate  markets  and 
prices  for  farm  products. 

8.  Adoption  of  policies  to  lower  plant  food  costs. 
As    a    basis    for    making    its    recommendations,    the 

Committee  has  studied,  and  presents  in  the  report, 
extensive  data  on  fertilizer  consumption  in  the  past, 
domestic  resources  and  production  capacity,  probable 
postwar  demand,  and  other  factors  which  have  a  bear- 
ing on  developing  a  national  policy. 

The  increased  yield  resulting  from  the  use  of  12 
millions  tons  of  fertilizer  in  1944  accounted  for  about  20 
per  cent  of  our  total  crop  production,  the  analysis  re- 
veals. Large  and  important  regions  of  the  United 
States  depend  on  the  extensive  use  of  fertilizers  for  a 
successful  agriculture  and  a  healthy  over-all  economy. 
Among  the  factors  influencing  farm  income  and  agri- 
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cultural  welfare,  soil  fertility  is  basic.  Successful  cop 
production  depends  on  having  soils  well  supplied  with 
i  he  nutrients  and  elements  essential  for  plant  growth. 
II  these  nutrients  are  deficient,  crop  yields  are  low, 
net  farm  income  is  usually  small,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare is  depressed.  The  place  of  fertilizers  in  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  the  individual  states  is  indicated 
in  tables  and  charts  of  the  report  showing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  value  attributable  to  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

The  proper  use  of  fertilizer  also  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  agricultural  welfare  by  its  effectiveness 
in  reducing  soil  erosion.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
points  out  that  fertilizers  and  lime  may  be  effectively 
used  for  this  purpose  in  at  least  two  ways.  First, 
they  may  be  used  on  grass  or  other  cover  crops  to 
promote  rapid  or  denser  vegetative  cover,  which  re- 
duces erosion  by  binding  the  soil,  slowing  run-off  and 
increasing  the  infiltration  of  rainfall.  In  the  second 
place,  by  increasing  crop  yields  on  the  less  erodible  land 
of  a  farm,  they  reduce  the  need  for  cultivating  easily 
erodible  land.  This  land  can  then  be  placed  in  pas- 
ture or  other  crops  for  control  erosion. 

Fertilizer  expenditures  in  the  past  have  been  closely 
correlated  with  farm  income.  The  Committee's  esti- 
mates of  future  demand  for  fertilizers,  therefore,  are 
based  on  assumptions  regarding  the  potential  cash  farm 
income  and  prices  of  fertilizer. 

The  total  farm  income  from  the  sale  of  crops  in 
1944  is  estimated  to  have  been  8.85  billion  dollars.  The 
report  asserts  that  "it  seems  improbable  that  this  high 
level  of  income  will  be  maintained."  However,  the 
extent  of  the  expected  decline  in  crop  production  and 
in  prices  cannot  be  predicted.  Therefore,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  estimates  of  commercial  requirements 
of  fertilizer,  the  Agriculture  Committee  has  used  three 
different  income  levels:  8,  6,  and  4  billion  dollars.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  report  estimates,  fertilizer 
prices  will  approach,  in  general,  the  level  of  1940  (al- 
though nitrogen  may  be  somewhat  lower). 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  the  report  esti- 
mates that  commercial  demand  for  fertilizers  after 
the  war  will  be  13.2,  10.4  and  7.4  million  tons,  re- 
spectively, at  a  cost  of  432,  325  and  218  million  dollars. 

The  Committee  estimates  that  in  addition  approxi- 
mately 10  million  tons  of  fertilizer  could  be  used  to 
increase  the  yields  of  crops  such  as  corn,  cotton,  grain, 
hay  and  pastures,  which  heretofore  have  often  been 
produced  at  the  cost  of  soil  depletion  while  fertilizers 
were  used  on  higher  acre  value  crops.  Through  fer- 
tilization,  production   of  these   crops   could   be  geared 
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to  the  demand  for  them;  increased  yields  on  one  part 
of  the  farm  would  reduce  the  need  for  cultivating 
easily  erodible  land;  and  the  latter  could  then  be 
placed  in  pasture  or  other  crops  that  would  control 
erosion. 

American  resources  of  the  three  important  plant 
nutrients — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash — dif- 
fer widely,  the  analysis  reveals.  The  development  of 
synthetic  ammonia  or  nitrogen  fixation  processes  and 
plants  gives  the  United  States  almost  unlimited  nitro- 
gen resources.  Our  indicated  reserves  of  phosphate 
rock  would  last  more  than  2,000  years  at  our  current 
rate  of  consumption,  and  the  report  recommends  that 
exports  to  nations  without  adequate  phosphate  re- 
sources be  continued.  American  potash  reserves,  even 
though  they  have  been  developed  rapidly  during  the 
past  few  years,  are  still  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  world  reserves  and  constitute  only  about  100 
years'  supply  at  our  current  rate  of  production.  These 
limited  resources  should  be  used  wisely,  the  report 
warns,  and  measures  should  be  taken  by  industry  and 
government  to  discover  and  evaluate  additional  de- 
posits. 

United  States  production  capacity  of  the  three  es- 
sential nutrients  is  in  excess  of  anticipated  commer- 
cial demand  even  if  farm  income  remains  at  the 
current  high  level.  Under  an  8  billion  dollar  farm  in- 
come, the  analysis  estimates,  the  commercial  demand 
for  nitrogen  would  be  764,000  tons;  phosphoric  acid 
1,318,000  tons,  and  potash,  764,000  tons. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  recommends  that  gov- 
ernment synthetic  ammonia  plants  with  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  200,000  to  300,000  tons  of  nitrogen  should 
be  sold  or  leased  to  private  industry,  increasing  the 
total  private  capacity  to  almost  900,000  tons  of  chem- 
ical nitrogen.  Other  government  synthetic  ammonia 
plants  would  be  retained  as  a  part  of  our  military 
equipment  or  for  future  sale  or  lease  if  need  arises. 
Imports  of  150,000  to  250,000  tons  are  probable  under 
conditions  of  high  consumption,  the  analysis  estimates, 
and  should  be  duty  free  and  competitive  with  domestic 
products  of  private  industry.  The  total  supply  of 
approximately  1,100,000  tons  would  furnish  the  esti- 
mated demand  for  fertilizer  nitrogen,  an  estimated 
300,000  tons  needed  for  industrial  consumption,  and 
the  prewar  level  of  about  50,000  tons  for  export. 

United  States  production  capacity  of  superphosphate 
in  1944  was  1,790,000  tons,  expressed  in  terms  of  phos- 
phoric acids,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  an- 
ticipated commercial  demand.  However,  the  report 
points  out  the  probable  need  for  additional  production 
facilities  in  regions  of  rapidly  expanding  consumption, 
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iuch   as  the   Pacific   Coast,   Intermountain,   and   \\  esl 
N'orth  Central  regions. 

American  production  of  potash  in  1944  is  estimated 
it  825,000  tons  of  K.,0,  which  enabled  us  to  supply 
;ubstantial  quantities  to  Allied  Nations.  However,  be- 
:ause  of  the  limited  domestic  resources,  the  Agricul- 
ture committee  recommends  that  potash  imports  be 
•esumed  after  the  war — but  not  on  a  scale  or  under 
:erms  that  would  be  destructive  to  the  domestic  indus- 
:ry,  it  warns. 

The  Committee  report  recommends  that  the  disuibu- 
:ion  of  fertilizers  for  other  than  research  and  demon- 
stration purposes  be  handled  through  regular  indus- 
try distribution  channels.  Subsidy  payments  made  by 
\AA  for  the  adoption  of  soil-conserving  practices  can 
De  taken  in  cash  or  in  the  form  of  certain  materials, 
ncluding  fertilizers,  required  to  carry  out  the  approved 
practice.  Ih  some  cases  these  fertilizers  have  been 
distributed  by  AAA  outside  of  the  regular  industry 
:hannels.  Under  war  conditions,  this  procedure  has 
:ertain  advantages,  the  report  admits,  but  under  normal 
londitions  distribution  through  industry  channels  is 
recommended.  Distribution  through  industry  chan- 
nels can  be  effected,  the  Committee  points  out,  by  the 
use  of  the  cash  and  the  purchase-order  plans  which 
are  now  in  effect  in  some  States. 

Pointing  out  that  the  need  for  a  clearly-defined  fer- 
tilizer policy  will  become  increasingly  important  as  the 
war  in  Europe  nears  its  end,  E.  J.  Coil  asserts,  "'The 
Committee  realizes  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  closely 
related  to  other  economic  factors  in  our  agricultural 
system,  but  due  to  restrictions  of  time  and  space  it 
does  not  in  this  report  explore  fully  these  related 
problems." 

The  NPA  Agriculture,  Business  and  Labor  Commit- 
tees will  consider  the  disposal  of  all  types  of  govern- 
ment-owned plants  in  greater  detail  in  joint  studies 
pf  reconversion  problems,  as  well  as  the  complex  prob- 
ems  of  postwar  agricultural  price  and  production,  ac- 

ording  to  Air.  Coil.  "This  report  is  therefore  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate 
discussion  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  XPA  Standing 

ommittees  in  their  consideration  of  national  policies," 
le  concludes. 


Wage  Rate  Schedule  Clarified 

The  following  letter  was   received  by   the  AAA  in 
3aton  Rouge  on  May  22nd. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
ecently  issued  determination  of  wage  rates  for  plant- 
ng  and  cultivating  work  in  1945  may  cause  some 
lardship  to  producers  by  requiring  an  adjustment  for 
me  day's  work  in  the  payroll  period  which  ended  on 
slay  5,  1945,  the  day  on  which  the  determination 
vas  issued.  It  is  our  interpretation  that  the  require- 
nent  of  this  determination  ".  .  .  (the  rates  applicable 
or  the  period  January  1,  1945  to  date  of  this  deter- 
nination  shall  be  those  determined  for  production  and 
ultivation  for  the  calendar  year  1944)"  shall  be 
eemed  to  include  the  date  on  which  the  determina- 
ion  was  issued  (May  5,  1945),  and  the  specific  rates 
novided  shall  become  effective  as  of  May  6,   1945. 

Please  advise  the  Parish  Committees  of  this   inter- 
pretation. 

/s/     H.   H.   Simpson 

Head,   Labor   Section 
Sugar   Branch. 
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With  still  less  manpower  this  season  you 
must  use  an  effective  insecticide  to  con- 
trol the  sugar-cane  borer.  That  means  ALORCO 
cryolite  is  more  important  to  you  than  ever. 
ALORCO  is  especially  processed  to  the  most 
efficient  particle  size  range.  This  gives  you 
maximum  uniform  coverage,  free-flowing  ac- 
tion, and — best  of  all — consistent  results. 

RESULTS  COUNT 

With  ALORCO,  tests  have  consistently  shown 
90  to  95%  kill  of  first-generation  borers  at  a 
cost  as  low  as  $5  an  acre,  resulting  in  increases 
up  to  7  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

For  high  efficiency  at  low  cost,  always  spec- 
ify ALORCO  when  you  buy  cryolite.  See  your 
Du  Pont  Dealer  or  write  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Grasselli  Chemicals 
Dept.,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


ALORCO  is  chemically  pre- 
pared cryolite  containing 
90%  sodium  fluoaluminate— 
the  insect-killing  compound. 


•Reg.  Trade  Mark  of  Aluminum  Ore  Co. 
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Protect 
Your  Sugar 


w/f/i         W  < 


ALORCO 
CRYOLITE 


Guard  your  fields  against  second  generation 
borers  that  begin  to  appear  about  June  10 
to  25.  Even  though  you  may  have  already 
dusted  your  crop,  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
reinfestation  from  adjacent  untreated  cane 
—ALORCO  CRYOLITE  will  help  give 
you  the  protection  you  need  to  save  the 
spring  planting. 

Follow  these  three  steps*  for  successful 
control  of  second  generation  borers: 

1.  Dust  with  CRYOLITE  jour  times  at 
weekly  intervals,  beginning  with  the  first 
hatching  of  the  second  generation  borer. 


Ask  your  dealer  today  for  the  folder 
which  tells  you  the  many  advantages 
of  using  ALORCO  CRYOLITE,  and 
fully  describes  application  methods. 
If  he  does  not  have  this  folder, 
write    direct    for    your    free    copy. 


Second  Generation  Borers 
Appear  in  June 


2.  Apply  the  dust  between  6  p.m.  and  9  a.m. 
(while  air  is  quiet,  plants  are  wet  with 
dew)  at  the  rate  of  about  10  lbs.  per  acre 
for   each   application. 

3.  Use  rotary  hand  gun,  or  power  dusting 
machinery  built  high  enough  to  avoid 
breaking  the  cane.  Large-scale  dusting 
may  be  done  by  airplane. 

ALORCO  CRYOLITE  is  superior  for 
dusting  and  it  is  harmless  to  most  foliage. 
Greater  adhesion  and  uniform  particle  size 
of  this  fluffy,  free-flowing  fluorine  insecti- 
cide is  assured  through  chemically  con- 
trolled production. 

Sugar-cane  growers  find  ALORCO 
CRYOLITE  is  effective  in  controlling 
pests  of  field  crops,  garden  crops,  fruit 
crops  and  ornamental  foliage.  Studies  of 
the  Louisiana  Experimental  Station  find 
CRYOLITE  by  far  the  most  practical 
insecticide  to  use. 

Aluminum  Ore  Company,  subsidiary  of 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  1853 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


*Recommendation9  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
and   Louisiana    Agricultural   Experiment   Station 
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Report  To  Contact  Committee 

Report    on    Cooperative    Tests    with    the    Hot 
Water  Treatment  of  Sugarcane 

Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  P.    H.    Dunckelman 

and  C.  W.  Edgerton 

January     1945 

Introduction.  Investigations  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  treating  seed  cane  with  hot  water  at  52°  C. 
were  continued  through  1944.  The  cooperation  of 
eight  of  the  nine  original  cooperating  plantations  was 
maintained  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  and  harvesting.  The  results  of  four 
years'  work  are  embodied  in  the  present  report  and 
cane   was   planted  for  tests    for   the   fifth   year. 

Experimental  Methods.  Except  in  a  few  cases, 
where  changes  in  routine  procedures  were  absolutely 
necessary,    the  work   in    1944    was    carried    on    as    in 


previous  years.  The  land  for  the  plots  was  selected 
after  conferring  with  the  plantation  managers.  As 
nearly  as  possible  the  preparation  of  the  land,  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  and  harvesting  operations  conformed 
to  the  regular   plantation  practices. 

Cover  crops  were  turned  under  in  advance  of 
the  first  planting,  to  allow  time  for  decomposi- 
tion of  the  organic  material.  Where  conditions 
permitted,  plantings  were  made  as  near  to  the 
first  of  August,  September,  October,  and  November 
as  possible.  Two  varieties  of  cane  were  used  at  each 
plantation  and  with  two  exceptions  1  four  replications 
were  made  on  both  treated  and  check  plots,  of  each 
variety  at  each  planting.  Each  small  plot,  or  unit 
replication,    was    approximately    1/80   of   an    acre. 

The  treating  procedure  employed  at  all  locations 
consisted  of  submerging  the  cane  in  water  heated  to 
52°  C.  for  a  period  of  20  minutes.  Both  treated  and 
check  plots  were  planted  two  running  stalks  with  a 
lap  of  10  to  20  inches.  The  cane  was  covered  by 
either  disc  cultivators  or  turning  plows.  All  test 
fields   were   cultivated  in  the   regular   manner. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  stand  counts  of  all 
plots  planted  in  the  fall  of  1944,  but  where  such 
counts  were  made  more  rapid  emergence  of  cane 
shoots  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  plants  was 
noted  in  the  treated  plots.  In  the  spring  of  1945 
a  complete  count  will  be  made  on  all  of  the  test  fields. 

In  the  harvest  operations  the  cane  on  each  small 
plot  was  weighed  and  the  plot  was  considered  as  a 
separate  unit.  The  weights  and  comparative  differ- 
ences of  treated  and  check  plots,  which  are  recorded 
in  the  tables  of  this  report,  represent  averages  of  four 
such  units.  In  every  field,  except  in  the  plant  cane 
plots  at  Albania  where  the  cane  was  cut  "clean" 
or  stripped  with  the  knives,  and  at  Meeker  where 
both  the  plant  and  stubble  cane  was  burned  clean 
of  trash  and  shucks  after  being  cut,  all  cane  in  all 
of  the  small  plots  was  weighed  "dirty"  or  with 
the  shucks.  This  manner  of  weighing  caused  the 
tonnage  per  acre  to  run  high  in  some  cases,  but  the 
compartive    weights    of    the    plots    was    not    affected. 

Effect  of  the  hot  water  treatment  on  yields.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  stubble  cane  test  fields, 
planted  in  the  fall  of  1942,  are  recorded  in  tables  1 
to  3.  No  data  on  stubble  were  obtained  in  the  Cin- 
clare and  Billeaud  tests.  The  results  on  the  plant 
cane  test  fields,  planted  in  the  fall  of  1943,  are  given 
in  tables  4  to  7.  A  summation  of  the  effects  of  the 
hot  water  treatment  on  both  stubble  and  plant  cane 
of  the  variety  C.P.  29-320  in  1944  is  given  in  tables 
8  to  9,  and  for  four  years  in  table  10. 

Evaluation  of  tests.  The  results  obtained  in  1944 
conform  closely  with  the  results  of  previous  years. 
Increased  yields  of  sugarcane  have  been  obtained  by 
treating  the  seed  cane  in  hot  water  at-  52°  C.  for  a 
period  of  20  minutes. 

In  a  summation  of  the  effect  of  the  hot  water 
treatment  on  tonnage  of  first  year  stubble  of  the 
variety  C.P.  29-320  at  six  locations  during  the  period 
1942-44,  the  following  results  as  shown  in  table  8 
were  obtained:  (1)  In  the  August  plantings  the 
treated  plots  averaged  1.41  tons  per  acre  more  than 
the  check  plots.  (2)  In  September  the  treated  plots 
yielded  0.47  tons  more  than  the  untreated.  (3)  The" 
October  hot-water  treated  plots  gave  no  significant 
carryover  increase,  (4)  The  November  treated  plots 
yielded  3.11  tons  per  acre  more  than  the  check  plots. 
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TABLE   1— Effect  of  the  Hot  Water  Treatment  on  Tonnage  of  First  Year 
Stubble  at  Albania  and  Olenwood.     1942-44.     Yields  in  Tons  per  Acre. 

Albania 


Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  check 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

plots  (tons) 

August 

C.  P.  29-103... 

Check 

18.86 

C.  P.  29-103. _„ 

Treated. 

21.60 

+2 .64 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

16  46 

C.  P.  29-320 ... 

Treated 

15.20 

—1.26 

September 

C.  P.  29-103... 

Check _. 

18.88 

C.  P.  29-103... 

Treated 

17.74 

—1.14 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check. 

17.06 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

14.64 

—2.42 

October 

C.  P.  29-103... 

Cheek 

19.80 

C.  P.  29-103... 

Treated 

22.08 

+2.28 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check _ 

17.04 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

16.22 

—0.82 

November 

C.  P.  29-103... 

Check 

17.96 

C.  P.  29-103... 

Treated 

28.00 

+  10.04 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

13.10 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

15.44 

+2.34 

TABLE  3 — Effect  of  Hot  Water  Treatment  on  Tonnage  of  First  Year 
Stubble  at  Meeker  and  Westover.     1942-44.     Yields  in  Tons  per  Acre. 

Meeker 


Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  check 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

plots  (tons) 

August 

C.  P.  28-19 

Cheek 

16.96 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

23.44 

+6.48 

C.»P.  29-320... 

Cheek 

27  .  SO 

C.  P.  29-320— 

Treated 

30.20 

+2.70 

September 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check. 

21.54 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

21.86 

+0.32 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

30.62 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

31.78 

+  1.16 

October 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check. 

32.94 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

32.10 

—0.84 

C.  P.  29-320. ._ 

Check 

25.54 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

23 .  68 

—1.86 

November 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

33.63 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated . 

31.97 

—1.66 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check _. 

30.85 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

32.80 

+1.95 

Glenwood 


Westover 


Date  of 
planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

Difference  be- 
tween treated 
and  check 
plots  (tons) 

August 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  29-320... 
C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

Treated 

Check 

Treated 

7.60 

6.90 

14.28 

16.48 

—0.70 
+2.20 

September 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  29-320. __ 
C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

Treated..   .. 

Check 

Treated 

9.60 
10.66 
17.04 
19.06 

+  1.06 
+2.02 

October 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  29-320... 
C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

Treated 

Check 

Treated 

5.80 

8.58 

17.32 

20.02 

+2. 78 
+2.70 

November 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  29-320 ... 
C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

Treated 

Check 

Treated 

13.68 
16.60 
16.28 
17.24 

+2.92 
+0.96 

Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  check 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

plots  (tons) 

August 

C. 

P.  28-19 

Check 

5.39 

c. 

P.  28-19 

Treated 

7.15 

+  1.76 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Check 

13.34 

c 

P.  29-320. __ 

Treated 

17.93 

+4.59 

September 

c. 

P.  28-19 

Check 

3.46 

0. 

P.  28-19 

Treated 

6.16 

+2.70 

0. 

P.  29-320. __ 

Check 

12.27 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Treated 

14.71 

+2.44 

October . 

('. 

P.  28-19 

Check 

12.66 

0. 

P.  28-19 

Treated 

8.51 

—4.15 

c. 

P.  29-320--. 

Check 

20.21 

c. 

P.  29-320. .. 

Treated 

19.11 

—1.10 

November 

c. 

P.  28-19 

Check 

12.13 

c. 

P.  28-19 

Treated 

7.13 

—5.00 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Check 

14.82 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Treated . 

24.41 

+9.59 

TABLE  2 — Effect  of  the  Hot  Water  Treatment  on  Tonnage  of  First  Year 

Stubble  at  Greenwood  and  Lower  Terrebonne.     1942-44.     Yields 

in  Tons  per  Acre. 


TABLE  4 — Effect  of  the  Hot  Water  Treatment  on  Tonnage  of  Plant 
Cane  at  Albania  and  Billeaud.     1943-44.     Yields  in  Tons  per  Acre. 


Greenwood 


Albania 


Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  check 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons /Acre 

plots  (tons) 

August 

C 

P.  29-103... 

Check 

35.52 

c. 

P.  29-103. __ 

Treated 

32.86 

—2.66 

c. 

P.  29-320 ... 

Check 

29.36 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Treated 

29.12 

—0.24 

September 

c. 

P.  29-103-,- 

Check 

31.78 

c. 

P.  29-103. __ 

Treated 

30.56 

—1.22 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Check 

28.64 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Treated 

29.30 

+0.66 

October 

c. 

P.  29-103... 

Check 

33.14 

c. 

P.  29-103... 

Treated 

32.70 

—0.44 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Check 

31.40 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Treated 

31.08 

—0.32 

November 

('. 

P.  29-103.. 

Check 

35.38 

c. 

P.  29-103... 

Treated 

41.30 

+6.92 

c. 

P.  29-320.-. 

Check 

32.38 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Treated 

37 .  22 

+4.84 

Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  check 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

plots  (tons) 

August 

C. 

P.  29-103.. _ 

Check. _ 

25.46 

C. 

P.  29-103-.. 

Treated 

31.00 

+5.54 

c. 

P.  29-320--. 

Check 

21.64 

c. 

P.  29-320. .. 

Treated 

22.68 

+1.04 

September 

c. 

P.  29-103... 

Check 

22.12 

c. 

P.  29-103-.. 

Treated 

26.48 

+4.36 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Check 

21.46 

c. 

P.  29-320. __ 

Treated 

25.20 

+3.74 

October 

c. 

P.  29-103-.. 

Check 

24.36 

c. 

P.  29-103... 

Treated 

29.62 

+5.26 

<:. 

P.  29-320- __ 

Check 

23.56 

c. 

P.  29-320 ... 

Treated-    .   _ 

26  94 

+3.38 

November 

c. 

P.  29-103. __ 

Check 

22.84 

c. 

P   29-103-.. 

Treated 

28.52 

+5.68 

c. 

P.  29-320... 

Cheek 

29.12 

c 

P.  29-320._. 

Treated 

28.04 

—1.08 

Lower  Terrebonne 


Billeaud 


Date  of 
planting 


August  _ 


September- 


October - 


November. 


Difference  be- 

tween treated 

and  check 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

plots  (tons) 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

14.42 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

14.28 

—0.14 

C.  P.  29-320--. 

Check 

17 .  34 

C.  P.  29-320-,. 

Treated 

17.92 

+0.58 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

18.26 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated . 

17.78 

—0.48 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

19.02 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

17.98 

—1.04 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

8.72 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

15.74 

+7.02 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

17.16 

C.  P.  29-320. __ 

Treated 

18.62 

+  1.46 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

14.82 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated. 

12.68 

—2.14 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

15.80 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

14.76 

—1.04 

Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  check 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

plots  (tons) 

August 

C 

P.  29-116... 

Check 

23.80 

('. 

P.  29-116... 

Treated 

25.12 

+  1.32 

C. 

P.  29-120. __ 

Check 

19.34 

C. 

P.  29-120-.. 

Treated 

23.54 

+4.20 

September 

c. 

P.  29-116--, 

Check 

23.72 

c. 

P.  29-116- __ 

Treated 

24.76 

+  1.04 

(' 

P.  29-120... 

Check __ 

17.70 

c. 

P.  29-120... 

Treated 

19.08 

+1.38 

October 

c. 

P.  29-116... 

Check 

31.58 

c. 

P.  29-116... 

Treated 

26.56 

—5.02 

0. 

P.  29-120... 

Check 

21.24 

c. 

P.  29-120... 

Treated 

22.42 

+1.18 

November 

c. 

P.  29-116... 

Check 

24.46 

c. 

P.  29-116... 

Treated 

21.26 

—3.20 

c. 

P.  29-120... 

Check 

16.46 

('. 

P.  29-120.-. 

Treated 

20.30 

+3.84 
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TABLE  5— Effect  of  the  Hot  Water  Treatment  on  Tonnage  of  Plant 
Cane  at  Cinclare  and  Glenwood.     1943-44.     Yields  in  Tons  per  Acre . 

Cinclare 


Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  check 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

plots  (tons) 

August..      .    . 

Co.  281 

Check 

24.74 

Co.  281 

Treated 

27.20 

+2.46 

C.  P.  29-320. __ 

Check 

26.72 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

26.94 

+0.22 

September 

Co.  281 

Check 

21.68 

Co.  281 

Treated 

28.00 

+6.32 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

25.14 

C.  P.  29-320. .. 

Treated 

26.74 

+1.60 

October 

Co.  281 

Check 

27.36 

• 

Co.  281 

Treated 

30.52 

+3.16 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

22.52 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

28.10 

+5.58 

November 

Co.  281 

Check 

28.12 

Co.  281 

Treated 

31.06 

+2.94 

C. P.  29-320... 

Check 

25.66 

C.  P.  29-320.. _ 

Treated     ... 

30.44 

+4.78 

Glenwood 


Date  of 
planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

Difference  be- 
tween treated 
and  check 
plots  (tons) 

August -- 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  29-320. _. 
C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

Treated 

Check 

Treated 

27.88 
30.88 
30.82 
33.50 

+3.00 
+2.68 

September    _ 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  29-320... 
C.  P.  29-320. ._ 

Check 

Treated 

Check 

Treated   

31.60 
29.88 
35.48 
36.04 

—1.72 
+0.56 

October 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  29-320... 
C.  P.  29-320.. _ 

Check 

Treated 

Check 

Treated 

20.58 
27.86 
27.44 
33.00 

+7.28 
+5.56 

TABLE  7 — Effect  of  the  Hot  Water  Treatment  on  Tonnage  of  Plant 
Cane  at  Race  land  and  Wes  to  ver.     1943-44.     Yields  in  Tons  per  Acre. 

Raceland 


Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  check 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

plots  (tons) 

August 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

26.40 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

30.09 

+3.69 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

33.09 

C.  P.  29-320. __ 

Treated 

38.16 

+5.07 

September 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

23.10 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

28.85 

+5.75 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

31.26 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

37.20 

+5.94 

October 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

19.53 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

25.11 

+5.58 

C. P.  29-320... 

Check 

31.80 

C.  P.  29-320. .. 

Treated 

35.64 

+3.84 

November 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

25.56 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

28.32 

+2.76 

C. P.  29-320... 

Check 

27.63 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated-    ... 

34.08 

+6.45 

Westover 


Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  check 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons/Acre 

plots  (tons) 

August 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

37.74 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated- 

43.74 

+6.00 

C.  P.  29-320. __ 

Check 

48.10 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

50.26 

+2.16 

September 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

43.62 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated- 

42.93 

—0.69 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

50.38 

C.  P.  29-320. _. 

Treated 

54.34 

+3.96 

October 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

37.22 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated  . 

41.76 

+4.54 

C.  P.  29-320. .. 

Check 

42.22 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

49.76 

+7.54 

November     .    . 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

36.82 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

41.84 

+5.02 

C.  P.  29-320. __ 

Check 

40.58 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

41.14 

+0.56 

CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers  and  Drains. 
New  Orleans  Cement  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Office:   RAymond  2341     —Phones—     Plant:  GAIvez  4770 
P.   O.   BOX   900  NEW  ORLEANS  2,   LA. 


TABLE  6 — Effect  of  the  Hot  Water  Treatment  on  Tonnage  of  Plant 
Cane  at  Lower  Terrebonne  and  Meeker.     1943-44.     Yields  in  Tons 

per  Acre. 

Lower  Terrebonne 


Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  oheck 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons /Acre 

plots  (tons) 

August 

C.  P.J28-19 

Check 

21.22 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

23.60 

+2.38 

C.  P.i29-320-_- 

Check 

27.62 

C.[P.;29-320.__ 

Treated 

29.30 

+1.68 

September 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

17.54 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

21.48 

+3.94 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

26.02 

C.  P.  29-320- -_ 

Treated 

26.92 

+0.90 

October 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

21.52 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

23.60 

+2.08 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

22.74 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

27.56 

+4.82 

November 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

16.20 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

18.18 

+1.98 

C.  P.  29-320. _. 

Check 

15.26 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

22.58 

+7.32 

Meeker 


Difference  be- 

tween treated 

Date  of 

and  check 

planting 

Variety 

Treatment 

Tons /Acre 

plots  (tons) 

September 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

42.16 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

41.25 

—0.91 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Check 

34.40 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated 

43.49 

+9.09 

October 

C.  P.  28-19 

Check 

42.69 

C.  P.  28-19 

Treated 

40.05 

—2.64 

C.  P.  29-320-.. 

Check 

32.91 

C.  P.  29-320... 

Treated-   _- 

40.00 

+7.09 

2  Months  planting — 3  replications. 

TABLE  8 — Summation  of  the  Effect  of  the  Hot  Water  Treatment  on 

Tonnage  of  First  Year  Stubble.     1942-44.     (Variety  C.  P.  29-320). 

Yields  in  Tons  per  Acre. 


Plantation 

August 
Planting 

September 
Planting 

October 
Planting 

November 
Planting 

Treat- 
ed 

Check 

Treat- 
ed 

Check 

Treat- 
ed 

Check 

Treat- 
ed 

Check 

Albania 

Glenwood 

Greenwood- - 
Lower  Terrebonne 

Meeker 

Westover 

Average.   . 

15.20 
16.48 
29.12 
17.92 
30.20 
17.93 
21.12 

16.46 
14.28 
29.36 
17.34 
27.50 
13.34 
19.71 

14.64 
19.06 
29.30 
17.98 
31.78 
14.71 
21.25 

17.06 
17.04 
28.64 
19.02 
30.62 
12.27 
20.78 

16.22 
20.02 
31.08 
18.62 
23.68 
19.11 
21.46 

17.04 
17.32 
31.40 
17.16 
25.54 
20.21 
21.45 

15.44 
17.24 
37.22 
14.76 
32.80 
24.41 
23.65 

13.10 
16.28 
32.38 
15.80 
30.85 
14.82 
20.54 

TABLE  9 — Summation  of  the  Effect  of  the  Hot  Water  Treatment  on 

Tonnage  of  Plant  Cane.     1943-44.     (Variety  C.  P.  29-320). 

Yields  in  Tons  per  Acre. 


Plantation 

August 
Planting 

September 
Planting 

October 
Planting 

November 
Planting 

Treat- 
ed 

Check 

Treat- 
ed 

Check 

Treat- 
ed 

Check 

Treat- 
ed 

Check 

Albania 

Cinclare  

Glenwood  l 
Lower  Terrebonne 
Meeker  2..     ... 

Raceland 

Westover 

Average 

22.68 
26.94 
33.50 
29.30 

38.16 
50.26 
-33.47 

21.64 
26.72 
30.82 
27.62 

33.09 

48.10 

.$31.33 

25.20 
26.74 
36.04 
26.92 
43.49 
37.20 
54.34 
35.70 

21.46 
25.14 
35.48 
26.02 
34.40 
31.26 
50.38 
32.02 

26.94 
28.10 
33.00 
27.56 
40.00 
35.64 
49.76 
34.43 

23.56 
22.52 
27.44 
22.74 
32.91 
31.80 
42.22 
29.03 

28.04 
30.44 

22.58 

34.08 
41.14 
31.26 

29.12 
25.66 

15.26 

27.63 
40.58 
27.65 

1  No  November  planting  at  Glenwood. 

2  No  August  or  November  plantings  at  Meeker. 

Table  9  gives  a  summation  of  the  effect  of  the 
hot  water  treatment  on  tonnage  of  plant  cane,  at 
seven  locations,  of  the  variety  C.P.  29-320  in  the  pe- 
riod 1943-44.  Increases  of  2.14  T.,  3.68  T.,  5.40  T., 
and  3.61  T.  are  evidence  in  the  August,  September, 
October,  and  November  plantings,  respectively. 

Also,  the  varieties  C.P.  28-19,  C.P.  29-103,  and 
C.P.  29-120,  which  have  been  included  in  these  tests, 
show  comparable  increases  in  yield  due  to  the  hot 
water  treatment. 

Table  10  shows  that  satisfactory  increases  in  yield 
have  been  obtained  for  a  period  of  four  years,  1941 
to   1944  inclusive. 


1  Three  replications  instead  of  four  were  employed  in  all  of  the  plantings  at 
Glenwood  and  Raceland. 
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TABLE   10     Increase    or   Decrease    In   Yield 
Variety  C.  P.  29-320.      1941- 

from   Treatment    (Tons). 
42-43-44. 

Plantation 

1     lit,        Ml 

I'huitiinr 

Year 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Average 

Albania 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

■l  27 
2.94 
6  85 
1.72 

3.87 
2 .  ."it; 
1.28 

9.42 

—2.72 
2.34 

2   50 
8.10 

1.04 
3.74 

3  38 
—1.08 

1.61 

2 .  90 

3 .  25 
4.54 

Hilleaud 

Aug.  . 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

4.89 
4.17 
5  73 
7.02 

1.22 

3  87 
:i  36 
4.60 

3.05 
4.02 
4 .  54 
1.21 

C'inclare 

Auk 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

—2.35 

0.90 
2  36 

—6 . 7.S 

—5.78 
2.15 

—6.72 
5.27 

2.28 
2.62 
1.30 
5.28 

0.22 
1 .  60 

,-,    .-,,N 
4.78 

—  1.41 
1    82 
0.63 
2.14 

Glenwood 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

—2 .  29 
2.01 

2 .  59 
:>  38 

—1.39 
1.01 
2.73 
2.04 

1.84 
t    7S 
5 .  36 
6.78 

2   lis 
0 .  56 
5.56 

0.21 
2.09 

1   (Hi 
4.73 

Greenwood 

Auk-   - 
Sept.. 

Oct 
Nov. 

2  54 
0.87 
S  72 

—  1.20 
1.36 
2.42 
4   73 

3.52 

— 1  04 

6.16 

4.17 

1.16 
0.95 
3.15 

4.87 

Lower  Terrebonne 

Aug 

Sept 
Oct 
Nov 

—4.13 
1.20 
4.97 

—1.05 

1.49 
4  07 
5.18 
0.43 

—  1.46 
0.20 
5.46 
0.84 

1.68 
0.90 
4.82 
7.32 

—0.61 
1.59 
5.11 
1.89 

Meeker 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 
Nov 

—2.30 

13.22 

7.00 

7.04 

2.58 

2.82 

5.71 

—1.50 

2.74 
4.46 
2.94 
2.14 

9^09 
7.09 

1.01 
7.39 
5  68 
2.56 

Raceland 

Aug 

Sept 
Oct 
Nov 

3.23 
5.16 
4.19 
2.21 

—1.87 

—2.29 

2.10 

3.45 

1.08 
7.01 
2.42 
4.92 

5.07 
5.94 
3.84 
6.45 

1.87 
3.95 
3.14 
4.26 

Westover 

Aug 

Sept 
Oct 

Nov   .. 

0.02 

3.04 

—0.22 

5   55 

—1.09 
1.51 
2.20 
4  65 

0.40 
8.02 
1.38 

2.78 

2.16 
3.96 
7.54 
tl  56 

0.37 
4.13 
2.72 

:i  38 

TABLE  2 


Reduction  in   Yield   (per   cent)    in   Plant   Cane   caused   by 
Mosaic  at  Baton  Rouge 


Average  Yield  Increases  per  Acre  from  Treatment  for  four-year  Period 
on  Nine  Plantations  (Variety  C.  P.  29-320) 


August 


September 


October 


November 


0.81  tons 


3.24  tons 


3 . 59  tons 


3.29  tons 


Report  To  Contact  Committee 

Department   of    Plant   Pathology 

By  I.  L.  Forbes  and  P.  ].  Mills 
May  3,  1945 
During  the  past  year  the  field  work  on  sugarcane 
diseases  was  carried  on  as  in  previous  years.  From 
field  plots  yield  data  were  obtained  which  showed 
the  effects  of  the  red  rot  and  mosaic  diseases  on 
commercial  varieties  and  more  promising  unreleased 
seedlings. 

Table    1    is    a   record   of  these   data. 

TABLE  1 — Effect  of  Mosaic  and  Red  Rot  on  Yield  as  obtained  from 

Plots  Planted  at  Baton  Rouge  in  Fall  of  1943  and  Harvested  in 

Fall  of  1944. 


Yield 

ons  per  acre  (average  o 

several  replications) 

Healthy 

Healthy 

Healthy 

Variety 

Mosiac 

Healthy 

Inoculated 

52  °C  J  hr. 

52  °C  }  hr. 

Red  Rot 

Check 

Inoc.  Red 
Rot 

Co.  281 

30  59 

35  27 

22.91 

34 .  65 

16.52 

Co.  290 

48.00 

55.24 

31.61 

52.99 

36.25 

C.  P.  33-243 

29.18 

39.43 

15.55 

46.81 

14  69 

C.  P.  33-310 

36.78 

34.31 

37 .  65 

31.66 

C.  P.  29-103 

33.01 

29.75 

34.84 

25.16 

C.  P.  29-116 

44.29 

45.87 

49  30 

42  05 

C.  P.  29-120 

36.73 

33.92 

31  95 

28.61 

C.  P.  29-320 

29.72 

26.80 

30.20 

25.08  _, 

C.  P.  34-92. 

41.32 

18.94 

40.21 

18. 85/^ 

C.  P.  34-120 

38.71 

24.47 

37 .  55 

21  60f 

C.  P.  34-139 

40.60 

39.68 

38 .  38 

33  ({£ 

C.  P.  36-55 

41.95 

10.94 

13  in. 

2  9B 

C.  P.  36-105 

43.11 

37.79 

37 .  70 

31   «£ 

C.  P.  36-191 

47.36 

40.02 

43  36 

37   3fe 

Variety 

1(143 

1944 

Co.  281 

16.6 
21    5 
32.9 

13  2 

Co.  290 

13   1 

C.  P.  33-243 

25.9 

TABLE  3     Reduction   in   Yield    (per   cent)    in   Plant   Cane 
Red  Rot  at  Baton  Rouge 

caused  by 

Type  ..I    Resist  a  nee 

Variety 

1943 

1944 

C.  P.  36-55 .  _ 
C.  P.  34-92    . 
C.  P.  33-243 

Co.  290 

Co.  281 

C.  1".  34-120. 
C.  P.  36-191 
C.  P.  29-320 
C.  P.  29-103 
C.  P.  36-105 
C.  P.  29-120. 
C.  P.  33-310. 
C.  P.  29-116- 
C.  P.  34-139. 

33 

29 
49 
45 

12 
10 

18 

14 

74 

54 

01 

43 

35 

37 

16 

Intermediate 

10 

10 

12 

8 

Resistant.   

7 

4 

Resistant _      

2 

Susceptibility  of   commercial  varieties   and   unreleased 
seedlings  to  red  rot. 

In  October  of  1944  stalks  were  inoculated  with  red 
rot  and  planted  in  the  sugarcane  field.  A  number 
of  these  stalks  of  each  variety  were  dug  at  intervals 
during  the  winter  of  1944-1945.  These  were  taken  to 
the  laboratory  where  they  were  split  and  the  extent 
of  red  rot  determined.     Results  are  given  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4 — Relative   susceptibility    of  sugarcane  varieties  to  red  rot, 

determined  by  inoculating  stalks  of  cane  before  planting.     Inoc. 

fall,  1944. 


Very 
Susceptible 

Susceptible 

Moderately  |  Moderately 
Susceptible  |    Resistant 

Very 
Resistant    |    Resistant 

December  4,  1944 

C.  P.  33-243 
C.  P.  36-55 
C.  P.  36-161 

C.  P.  34-120 
Co.  290 

F.  36-819 
C.  P.  36-191 

C.  P.  29-116 
C.  P.  29-120 
C.  P.  36-183 
C.  P.  29-320 

C. 

c. 

C. 

P.  29-103 
P.  36-105 
P.  36-19 

C  P.  34-139 
C  .P.  36-13 
C.  P.  36-111 
C.  P.  33-310 

January  11,  1945 

C.  P.  33-243 
C.  P.  36-55 
C.  P.  36-161 

C.  P.  34-120 
C.  P.  34-92 
Co.  290 

F.  36-819 
C.  P.  29-116 
C.  P.  29-120 
C.  P.  36-191 
C.  P.  29-320 

C.  P.  29-103 
C.  P.  36-183 

C. 

c. 
c. 

P.  34-139 
P.  36-105 
P.  33-310 

C.  P.  36-19 
C.  P.  36-13 
C.  P.  36-111 

February  9,  1945 

C.  P.  33-243 
C.  P.  36-55 
C.  P.  36-161 

Co.  200 
C.  P.  34-92 
C.  P.  34-120 

C.  P.  29-120 
C.  P.  29-320 
C.  P.  36-183 
C.  P.  36-191 

C.  P.  29-103 
C.  P.  29-116 
C.  P.  36-105 

c. 

P.  33-310 

C.  P.  36-13 
C.  P.  36-19 
C.  P.  36-111 
C.  P.  34-139 

February  28,  1945 

C.  P.  33-243 
C.  P.  36-55 
C.  P.  36-161 

C.  P.  34-120 
C.  P.  34-92 
Co.  290 

C.  P.  20-120 
C.  P.  29-320 
C.  P.  36-191 
C.  P.  36-183 
F.  36-819 

C.  P.  29-116 
C.  P.  29-103 

c. 
c. 

P.  36-105 
P.  33-310 

C.  P.  34-139 
C.  P.  36-19 
C.  P.  36-13 

March  20,  1945 

C.  P.  33-243 
C.  P.  36-161 
C.  P.  36-55 
C.  P.  34-120 

C.  P.  34-92 
Co.  290 
F.  36-819 

C.  P.  29-320 
C.  P.  29-103 
C.  P.  29-116 
C.  P.  36-183 
C.  P.  36-191 

c. 
c. 

P.  36-105 
P.  33-310 

C.  P.  36-19 
C.  P.  36-13 
C.  P.  34-139 
C.  P.  36-111 

Actual  reduction  in  yield  by  mosaic  and  red  rot. 

Effects  of  mosaic  and  red  rot  in  reducing  yields  of 
some  of  the  commercial  varieties  of  sugarcane  have 
been  obtained  for  1943-1944.  Results  are  given  in 
Tables  2  and  3. 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 
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CROPLAND— PROPORTIONATE  SHARE— PLANTED  ACRES  OF  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  FARMS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM 

(SUGAR  ACT  OF  1937)   BY  PARISHES,  FROM  A.  A.  A.  REPORTS 


PARISHES 

Cropland  (Acres) 

Proportionate  Shares  (Acres) 

Total  Planted  (Acres) 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Acadia 

Aseension . 

Assumption 

34,688.2 

46,413.0 

15,099.8 

2,913.6 

95  7 

84,663>.) 

50,724.2 

182.7 

52,236.5 

52,912.4 

30,747.7 
43,796.1 
15,852.1 
1,211.4 
85.5 
83.773.6 
52,378.9 

28,886 

44,285 

15,617 

1,106 

52 

79,151 

49,317 

112 

44,413 

53,260 

27,709 

44,998 

12,415 

1,015 

11,547.3 

17 , 557 . 5 

3,692.0 

588.6 

25.0 

30,277.7 

20,428.4 

54.0 

13,693.9 

19,199.7 

11,299.7 

21,639.2 

3,862.9 

486.9 

24.7 

31,621.5 

22,491.3 

10,984 

26,279 

3,529 

400 

5 

34,266 

23,554 

29 

11,856 

24,218 

10,897 

25,913 

2,817 

388 

10,834.8 

22,482.6 

3,298.8 

393.3 

11.9 

31,148.2 

21,174.2 

38.6 

11,559.0 

19,634.3 

10,146.5 

22,501.3 

3,279.4 

351.4 

12.4 

31,683.7 

21,341.0 

10,984 

26,321 

3,653 

401 

5 

35,333 

23,698 

29 

12,035 

24,218 

10,909 

25,994 

2,908 

E.  Baton  Rouge 

Evangeline 

388 

81 , 504 
48,266 
32 
49 , 724 
53 , 194 

34,048 
22,359 
6 
11,562 
23,504 

35,545 

23,433 

10 

44,114.7 
68,355.5 

14,360.8 
20,535.6 

11,073.4 
19,825.0 

11,837 

Lafourche      

23,504 

Pointe  Coupee 

53,288.2 
16,643.6 

57,905.9 
18,451.2 

50,585 
17,557 

44,710 
14 , 349 

15,479.8 
2,564.2 

15,452.5 
2,853.3 

12,981 
2,188 

11,796 
1,526 

12,179.5 
2,225.3 

12,179.8 
2,276.8 
1,850.5 

12,987 
2,459 

11,802 
1,749 

St.  Charles-    -_. 

6,039.1 
32,467.1 
28,036.5 
18,536.5 
68,732.2 
57,029.2 
65,268.3 
63,225.5 
31,723.3 

9,775.6 

5,642.2 
32,222.6 
27,498.9 
12,743.0 
58,171.5 
55,970.4 
62,764.9 
47 , 839 . 8 
32,839.2 

9,775.6 

4,756 
32,832 
27,603 
13,313 
57,746 
58,033 
59,734 
45,560 
31,332 
13,047 

3,876 
31,560 
27,220 
10,518 
56,942 
55,662 
60,513 
41,196 
30,840 
12,625 

2,328.0 
11,595.7 
11,744.0 

2,914.3 
20,375.8 
22,486.9 
29,287.0 
12,820.5 
13,159.2 

3 , 282 . 8 

2,280.6 
11,922.5 
13,023.8 

2,402.0 
20,899.6 
25,512.8 
30,586.2 
12,150.9 
14,935.7 

3,282.9 

1,867 
13,297 
14,288 

2,001 
17,288 
30,565 
34,413 
10,547 
15,745 

4,299 

1,105 
13,361 
13,519 

1 ,  535 
16,188 
30,895 
33,307 

8,407 
15,093 

4,006 

2,023.0 
11,542.6 
13,138.8 

2,258.4 
15,310.4 
25,918.1 
31,364.9 
10,480.5 
14,468.1 

3,631.3 

1,867 
13,297 
14,653 

2,015 
18,124 
30,673 
34,815 
10,987 
15,748 

4,330 

1,602 

St.  James 

St.  John...        

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin.. _     ._ 

St.  Mary 

Terrebonne 

Vermilion-    

W.  Baton  Rouge.  _ 
W.  Feliciana 

11,832.3 
13,328.4 

1,759.3 
16,358.3 
25,898.5 
30,997.5 

9,973.9 
14,144.4 

3,353.8 

13,361 
14,467 

1,690 
17,792 
31 , 146 
34,059 

9,135 
15,413 

4,242 

TOTAL 

790,695.1 

762,140.7 

728,297 

708,868 

265,102.3 

281,625.4 

294,599 

282,231 

265,116.6 

264,167.6 

298,632 

290,986 

PROPORTIONATE  SHARES  ACRES  HARVESTED  FOR  SUGAR— YIELD  OF  SUGARCANE  PER  ACRE  AND  YIELD   OF   RECOVERABLE   SUGAR 
PER  ACRE  OF  LOUISIANA  FARMERS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM  (SUGAR  ACT  OF  1937)  BY  PARISHES   FROM 

A.  A.  A.  REPORTS 


PARISHES 

Proportionate  Shares  Harvested  for  Sugar 
(Acres) 

Yield  of  Cane  Per  Acre 
Tons 

Yield]of  Recoverable  Sugar  per  Acre 
CWT 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Ascension 

Assumption - 

Avoyelles 

E.  Baton  Rouge 

8,256.1 

14,388.2 

2,347.8 

339.6 

10.4 

23,982.3 

15,521.6 

34.0 

8,427.5 

16,064.0 

8,808.9 

19,140.9 

2,799.3 

326.1 

12.4 

25,995.9 

17,910.8 

9,022.2 
17,653.7 

10,141 

24,105 

3,245 

380 

5 

31,052 

21,159 

26 

10,276 

22,454 

10,075 

24,027 

2,752 

366 

12.48 
17.13 
15.91 
12.15 

6.29 
13.21 
14.96 

8.64 
10.54 
15.49 

14.8 
19.5 
17.5 
14.9 
7.5 
15.5 
18.4 

16.93 
18.99 
16.71 
13.83 
5.22 
17.09 
18.34 
14.17 
13.77 
16.68 

19.25 
22.10 
19.14 
18.31 

19.78 
28.50 
23.91 
20.18 
10.15 
21.55 
24.92 
13.58 
18.24 
25.29 

23.65 
32.37 
30.14 
23.23 
12.54 
25.83 
29.50 

26.29 
32.93 
29.28 
23.66 
9.15 
30.04 
31.43 
23.89 
25.03 
28.69 

32.57 
38.15 
33.36 
31.73 

30,553 
19,974 
6 
10,066 
22,060 

19.86 
21.78 
5.60 
17.14 
21.34 

33.51 

Iberville 

37.18 
9.33 

14.4 
20.2 

23.76 
33.34 

29.88 

Lafourche __ 

36.65 

Pointe  Coupee 

9 , 626 . 1 
1,646.8 

10,459.7 
1,910.8 

11,782 
2,050 

10,862 
1,462 

13.43 
16.98 

16.6 
19.3 

19.01 
18.97 

21.58 
15.50 

21.63 
26.76 

26.42 
31.57 

32.05 
33.61 

36.72 
44.76 

St.  Charles 

St.  James - 

St.  John 

St.  Landry - 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

Terrebonne 

Vermilion 

W.  Baton  Rouge- - 
West  Feliciana 

1,613.1 

9,777.7 

9,734.3 

1,372.7 

11,899.5 

18,536.7 

23,895.0 

7,028.5 

10,487.8 

2,557.0 

1,616.4 
10,338.7 
11,311.5 

1,494.2 
13,676.6 
21,917.4 
26,200.4 

7,721.1 
12,428.0 

3,022.9 

1,691 

12,423 
13,046 

1,913 
15,795 
28,049 
31,490 

9,542 
14,400 

4,044 

1,019 
12,441 
12,434 

1,487 
14 , 282 
27,762 
31,043 

7,357 
13,414 

3,814 

11.85 
12.61 
13.98 
12.18 
13.02 
14.89 
14.17 
10.00 
14.11 
16.23 

15.8 
15.3 
17.5 
17.8 
15.8 
19.0 
18.0 
16.4 
17.4 
21.7 

14.76 
17.06 
19.43 
17.31 
15.86 
18.71 
17.26 
15.69 
18.25 
19.84 

18.04 
22.73 
21.92 
21.12 
20.83 
21.32 
20.32 
19.47 
20.27 
24.11 

18.88 
20.54 
23.15 
19.38 
21.33 
23.81 
22.55 
16.29 
23.39 
24.81 

25.79 
25.54 
29.61 
28.04 
25.56 
31.64 
29.11 
27.86 
28.86 
33.79 

25.83 
29.30 
33.35 
27.99 
26.99 
32.79 
28.98 
26.94 
31.42 
33.15 

31.42 
37.51 
37.00 
35.51 
33.77 
36.25 
33.51 
32.51 
33.39 
38.36 

TOTAL 

197,546.7 

223,767.9 

269,068 

257,256 

13.97 

17.4 

17.55 

20.88 

22.74 

28.71 

30.14 

35.22 

RECAPITULATION  OF  FINAL  MANUFACTURING  REPORTS  OF  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  MILLS 
(CROPS  1934-1944)  A.  A.  A.  Records 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


Crop  Days 

Time  Lost  %  of  total  time 

Cane  Tons  Ground 

%  of  Total  Cane  Ground 

Tons  Ground  per  Hour 

Extraction  N.  J.  %  Cane 

Sucrose  Extraction 

Saturation  %  Cane 

Fibre  %  Cane 

Java  Ratio 

Analyses 

Crusher  Juice  Brix 

Brix  Factor  (Final  Report) 

Sucrose  Factor  (Final  Report)  . 

Normal  Juice  Brix 

Normal  Juice  Sucrose 

Normal  Juice  Purity 

Factory  Sirup  Brix 

Bagasse : — %  Sucrose 

Bagasse: — %  Moisture 

Bagasse: — %  Fiber 

Press  Cake,  Sucrose 

Residual  Juice  Brix 

Sucrose  Balance 

Sucrose  in  Molasses  %  Cane 

Sucrose  in  Press  Cake  %  Cane. 
Sucrosein  Undetermined  %  Cane 

Sucrose  in  Bagasse  %  Cane 

Sucrose  Total  Losses  %  Cane.. 

Sucrose  Sugars  %  Cane 

Total  Sucrose  %  Cane 

Average  Rolls  per  Tandem 

Average  Crushers  per  Tandem  _ 

Average  Knives  per  Tandem 

Lbs.  96°  Sugar  M&E  T/C 

Gals.  Final  Molasses  M&E  T/C 
Boiling  House  Efficiency 


58.0 
16.49 
3,163,901 
100.00 
38.83 
72.64 
90.37 
18.26 
14.92 
75.39 

16.04 
97.05 
93.62 
15.58 
12.22 
78.36 
57.06 

3.17 
48.53 
47.35 

5.12 


0.920 
0.090 
0.150 
0.950 
2.110 
7.750 
9.860 


153.22 

5.6 
98.56 


15.89 
4,182,715 
100.00 
42.17 
72.63 
90.71 
16.39 
13.92 
77.54 

16.42 

97.08 

94.50 

15.94 

12.46 

78.17 

57.56 

3.07 

47.95 

47.69 

5.47 

6.57 

0.864 
0.082 
0.135 
0.944 
2.025 
8.121 

10.146 
8.82 
0.89 
0.89 
168.66 
5.94 

99.77 


80.0 
18.61 
4,941,235 
100 . 00 
51.98 
75.51 
91.26 
14.77 
13.22 
78.63 

16.11 

92.27 

94.87 

15.67 

11.84 

75.56 

59.23 

3.09 

47.97 

47.86 

5.25 

6.20 

0.930 
0.096 
0.201 
0.858 
2.085 
7.729 
9.814 
9.13 
1.03 
0.90 
160.993 
6.520 
99 . 290 


80.06 
20.81 
5,240,675 
100 . 00 
50.75 
74.69 
91.32 
14.479 
12.36 
77.51 

15.86 

97.47 

94.91 

15.42 

11.76 

76.26 

58.33 

2.92 

48.38 

47.53 

5.08 

6.29 

1.004 
0.111 
0.201 
0.848 
2.224 
7.412 
9.635 
10.78 
0.88 
0.99 
154.391 

6.57 
95.281 


73.30 
13.43 
5,858,871 
100.00 
53.38 
75.61 
91.44 
16.10 
13.66 
78.71 

16.59 

97.35 

95.20 

16.15 

12.50 

77.40 

58.88 

3.06 

47.69 

47.44 

4.76 

6.13 

1.022 
0.097 
0.220 
0.994 
2.225 
8.110 
10.335 
10.01 
0.92 
0.95 
168.96 
6.48 
97.16 


63.82 
13.00 
5,083,657 
100.00 
56.10 
75.66 
91.74 
15.78 
13 .  57 
78.23 

16.75 

97.25 

94.89 

16.29 

12.63 

75.53 

59.24 

3.04 

47.69 

47.88 

4.45 

6.22 

0.964 

0.082 

0.179 

0.860 

2.085 

8.328 

10.413 

10.12 

0.92 

0.92 

173.68 

6.64 


39.85 
15.91 
2,923,204 
100.00 
54.25 
75.16 
91.30 
15.00 
13.06 
78.19 

15.81 

97.22 

94.98 

15.37 

11.93 

77.62 

58.52 

3.07 

48.94 

46.95 

3.93 

5.84 

0.969 
0.082 
0.141 
0.854 
2.046 
7.775 
9.821 
10.24 
0.94 
0.96 
161.98 
6.28 
98.00 


52.35 
19.63 
3,946,699 
100 . 00 
55 .  83 
75.39 
91.74 
15.66 
13.38 
78.14 

16.27 

97.30 

95.07 

15.83 

12.14 

76.69 

58.68 

2.93 

48.64 

47.56 

3.78 

5.88 

0.961 
0.078 
0.183 
0.824 
2.046 
7.933 
9.979 

10.51 

0.97 

1.04 

165.28 

6.69 

98.69 


65.2 
19.49 
4,734,321 
100.00 
55.27 
74.41 
91.14 
17.71 
13.99 
77.63 

16.83 

97.21 

95.06 

16.36 

12.70 

77.63 

57.91 

3.07 

49.00 

46.81 

4.24 

5.93 

0.945 
0.081 
0.198 
0.919 
2.143 
8.229 
10.372 
10.50 
0.97 
1.04 
171.44 
6.59 
98.29 


82.33 
24.87 
5,388,245 
100.00 
55.84 
74.87 
90.93 
17.07 
13.86 
78.17 

16.77 

97.08 

94.94 

16.28 

12.39 

76.10 

58.53 

3.11 

49.09 

46.67 

4.14 

6.03 

1.067 
0.081 
0.253 
0.925 
2.326 
7.875 

10.201 

10.50 

0.97 

1.04 

164.06 

7.16 

97.10 


75.65 
23.74 
4,928,686 
100.00 
51.59 
73.27 
90.13 
16.13 
14.25 
77.31 

16.32 

97.43 

95.05 

15.90 

11.93 

75.03 

58.08 

3.07 

49.38 

46.29 

3.81 

6.34 

1.047 
.104 
.266 
.956 
2.373 
7.322 
9.695 
10.48 
.96 
1.06 
152.50 
7.28 
96.64 
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Results  of  Sugarcane  Variety  Tests  in  Louisiana  During  1944 


By  George  Arceneaux,  Agronomist,  and  L.  P.  Hebert, 
vestigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agri 

Cooperative  plantation  tests  of  promising  new  seed- 
lings in  comparison  with  commercial  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane were  continued  during  1944  in  accordance  with 
plans  which  have  been  described  in  previous  publica- 
tions. This  report  gives  a  tabular  summary  of  yield 
data  and  a  brief  discussion  of  results  obtained  with  im- 
portant commercial  varieties  and  the  most  promising 
unreleased  seedlings. 


Tests  on  Light  Soils 

Tables  1,  2  and  3  give  results  of  the  main  tests  on 
light  soils.  In  this  series  were  included  the  principal 
commercial  varieties  and  the  seedlings  which  had  in- 
dicated promise  in  earlier  plantation  trials.  Tables  4 
and  5  summarize  results  of  tests  with  less  advanced  se- 
lections in  comparison  with  standard  varieties. 

Of  special  interest  are  results  obtained  with  C.P. 
34/120  which  was  released  for  commercial  culture  in 


Assistant  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricidtural  Research 
culture.1 

1943.  In  the  average  of  plant  cane  tests  (table  1) 
Co.  290  surpassed  C.P.  34/120  in  indicated  production 
of  sugar  per  acre  by  slightly  more  than  400  pounds 
per  acre  but  stubble  results  were  preponderantly  in 
favor  of  C.P.  34/120.  In  the  average  of  18  tests,  which 
included  plant  cane,  first  and  second  stubble,  C.P. 
34/120  surpassed  Co.  290  its  nearest  competitor  by 
approximately  250  pounds  in  annual  production  of 
sugar  per  acre  and  maintained  a  significant  average 
advantage  in  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
C.P.  36/105  fell  rather  consistently  below  C.P. 
34/120  in  production  of  sugar  per  acre  and  gave  a 
somewhat  lower  average  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane.  In  the  average  of  6  plant  cane  tests  (table 
1)  it  was  494  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  and  2.5  pounds 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  below  C.P.  34/120.  In  the 
average  of  first  stubble  tests  (table  5)  the  differences 
were  514  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  and  6.5  pounds  of 


TABLE  1 — Results  of  plant  cane  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during  194  . 


Variety 


Godchaux 
(Raceland) 

11-221 


Oaklawn 
(Franklin) 

11-28 


Albania 
(Jeanerette) 


11-22 


Roland's 

Farm 

(Erath) 

11-20 


Stella 

(St.  Mart.in- 

ville) 

11-18 


Alma 
(Lakeland) 

11-15 


Average 


Average  yield  of  eane  per  acre  (tons) 


*Co.  281 

*Co.  290 

*C.  P.  28/19-. 
*C.  P.  29/116. 
*C.  P.  29/320, 
*C.  P.  33/310. 

C.  P.  33/4S5. 

C.  P.  34/1... 

C.  P.  34/53.. 


34/92... 

34/115__ 

34/120.. 

34/139.. 

36/75... 

36/85... 

36/105.. 
Difference 
For  P. =.05. 
For  P.=.01. 


17.8 
35.1 


19.9 
35.4 
23.2 
20.7 
19.4 
24.7 
22.8 
22.5 
35.3 
35.7 
37.8 
29.9 
35.5 
32.1 

5.00 

6.68 


15.6 
30.9 
14.5 
19.9 


18. 

17. 

13. 

18. 

20. 

20. 

16.2 

23.2 

21.5 

17.8 

19.9 

21.2 

3.37 
4.50 


19.2 
34.9 
19.9 
31.9 
21.3 
21.3 
17.5 
26.2 
29.1 
28.9 
26.6 
27.1 
26.7 
22.2 
26.5 
28.1 

3.70 

4.94 


14.5 
27.7 
15.9 
27.4 
15.1 
18.6 
14.9 
23.5 
18.5 
17.2 
23.6 
23.7 
22.4 
20.3 
21.6 
21.5 


3.82 
5.10 


20.5 
30.2 

33  "3 
26.1 
27.1 
19.7 
29.3 
25.3 
24.1 
30.8 
27.6 
33.0 
25.6 
28.6 
25.4 

3.15 
4.24 


25.7 

45.6 

25.7 

41. 

32. 

34. 

27. 

36. 

31. 

35.0 

46.5 

41.4 

43.2 

32.0 

39.3 

36.4 

5.66 

7.56 


18.88 
34.07 
19.323 
31.52 
22.75 
23.28 
18.85 
26 .  52 
24.60 
24.72 
29.83 
29.78 
30.77 
24.63 
28.57 
27.45 

3.32* 
4.40 


Avergae  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds)2 


Co.281 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  28/19. __ 
C. P.  29/116.. 
C.  P.  29/320- 
P.  33/310.. 
P.  33/485.. 

P.  34/1 

P.  34/53... 

.  34/92... 

34/115.. 

34/120.. 

34/139.. 

36/75— _ 

C.  P.  36/85--_ 

C.  P.  36/105.. 

Difference 

For  P.=.05_ 

For  P.=.01. 


160.9 
164.0 
191  0 
133 . 3 
182.2 
162.9 
193.9 
151.0 
165.5 
159.9 
155.4 
178. 1 
134.2 
163.4 
146.0 
168.6 

14.86 
19.85 


212.4 
208.4 
240.9 
209.8 
220.0 
208.8 
231.4 
191.9 
205.1 
201.8 
230 . 3 
209.2 
201.9 
211.1 
221.3 
209.8 

12.42 
16 .  59 


214.1 
188.2 
241.5 
180 . 5 
208.4 
213.3 
224.5 
169.2 
189.2 
182.7 
205 . 1 
208.7 
170.7 
195.5 
180.8 
205.9 


13.59 
18.16 


187 . 3 
177.2 
204.4 
161.3 
200.9 
177.6 
178.8 
149.4 
159 . 1 
169.1 
192.6 
166.7 
156.1 
151.8 
153.4 
151.3 

21.40 
28.59 


165.6 
152.2 

140^8 
169.7 
166.4 
187.7 
140.1 
152 . 5 
145.2 
159.0 
172.7 
133 . 1 
147.2 
144.6 
173.3 

13.41 
18.06 


166 . 3 
149 . 5 
202.2 
139.2 
169.0 
166.0 
209.4 
155.5 
135.2 
143.4 
140.2 
167.2 
116.1 
159.8 
142.4 
171.5 

13.65 
18.23 


182.5 
171.6 
209. 4» 
156.0 
188.0 
179.7 
204.0 
157.5 
166.3 
164.9 
171.2 
181.9 
145.6 
168.8 
160.0 
179.4 

11.61< 
15.41 


Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (pounds) 


Co.  281 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  28/19. 


C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C.  P.  34/139. 

C.  P.  36/75... 

C.  P.  36/85..- 

C.  P.  36/105.- 

Difference 
For  P.=.05_ 
For  P  —.01. 


29/116. 
29/320. 
33/310. 
33/485. 
34/1... 
34/53.. 
34/92.. 
34/115. 
34/120. 


2864 
5756 
3801 
4719 
4227 
3372 
3762 
3730 
3773 
3598 
5486 
6358 
5073 
4886 
5183 
5412 

916 
1224 


3313 
6440 
3493 
4175 
4114 
3633 
3216 
3569 
4246 
4157 
3731 
4853 
4341 
3758 
4404 
4448 

763 

1020 


4111 
6568 
480S 
5758 
4439 
4543 
3929 
4433 
5506 
5280 
5456 
5656 
4558 
4340 
4791 
5786 

787 

1052 


2716 
4908 
3250 
4420 
3034 
3303 
2664 
3511 
2943 
2909 
4545 
3951 
3497 
30S2 
3313 
3253 

814 

II  is: 


3395 
4596 

4689 
4429 
4509 
3698 
4105 
3858 
3499 
4897 
4767 
4392 
3768 
4136 
4402 

590 
794 


4274 
6817 
5197 
5735 
5425 
5744 
5800 
5722 
4218 
5019 
6519 
6922 
5016 
5114 
5596 
6243 

1028 
1371 


3445 

5847 

40453 

491R 

4278 

4184 

3845 

4178 

4091 

4077 

5106 

5418 

4479 

4158 

4570 

4924 

662* 
879 


1  Date  of  harvest. 

8  Weighted  average  values  given  in  this  and  subsequent  tables. 

*  Average  based  on  an  assumed  value  for  missing  yield  calculated  according  to  Yates  formula  for  determining  missing  plot  values. 
Technique  in  Agricultural  Research  pp.  181-188). 

'  Experimental  error  based  on  Location  X  Variety  interaction  term. 

*  Varieties  grown  commercially — others  have  not  been  released. 


(Paterson,  D.   D.  Statistica  1 
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sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  also  both  in  favor  of  C.P.  34/120. 

Confirming  results  of  previous  tests,  C.P.  34/115 
gave  relatively  good  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  in  plant 
cane  tests  but  proved  a  weak  stubbier. 

C.P.  34/92  proved  inferior  to  C.P.  34/120  in  in- 
dicated production  of  sugar  per  acre  by  average  differ- 
ences ranging  from  876  pounds  in  second  stubble  tests 
(table  3)  to  1341  pounds  in  plant  cane  tests  (table  1). 
It  was  likewise  consistently  below  C.P.  34/120  in  in- 
dicated yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 

C.P.  36/183,  which  was  included  in  preliminary 
plant  cane  tests  only,  averaged  8.5  pounds  below  C.P. 
34/120  in  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  but 
surpassed  the  latter  in  5  out  of  6  comparisons  (table  4) 
and  by  an  average  difference  of  504  pounds  in  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre. 

C.P.  36/19  (tables  4  and  5)  was  under  C.P.  34/120 
in  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  by  average  differ- 
ences of  631  pounds  in  plant  cane  tests  and  382  pounds 
in  first  stubble  tests.  However,  it  surpassed  C.P.  34/120 
in  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  by  average  differences 
of  5.6  pounds  in  plant  cane  and  8.5  pounds  in  first 
stubble. 


C.P.  35/14  (tables  4  and  5)  produced  reasonably 
good  plant  cane  yields  and  maintained  exceptionally 
high  indicated  yields  of  available  sugar,  but  was  a  rela- 
tively weak  stubbier. 

C.P.  34/139  gave  consistently  high  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  and  has  displayed  exceptionally  good  stubbling 
qualities.  However  it  has  been  consistently  low  in  yield 
of  sugar  per  tone  of  cane  as  shown  by  averages  ranging 
from  4.3  pounds  to  10.4  pounds  below  corresponding 
ones  for  C.P.  29/116  (tables  1,2  and  3).  In  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre  C.P.  34/139  was  definitely  inferior  to 
C.P.  34/120  as  shown  by  average  differences  ranging 
from  684  pounds  in  second  stubble  tests  (table  3)  to 
939  pounds  in  plant  cane  tests  (table  1). 

None  of  the  other  unreleased  varieties  in  plantation 
tests  has  indicated  qualities  of  unusual  merit  in  com- 
parison with  varieties  now  available  for  commercial  cul- 
ture. However,  some  of  these  have  appeared  in  very 
limited  tests  only  and  a  conclusive  evaluation  of  their 
relative  merits  must  await  results  of  more  comprehen- 
sive tests. 

The  comparative  performance  of  commercial  varie- 
ties included  in  plantation  tests  has  not  been  essential- 
ly different  from  that  observed  in  previous  tests. 


TABLE  2 — Results  of  first  stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during  1944. 


Variety 


Godchaux 
(Raceland) 

11-8' 


Oaklawn 
(Franklin) 


Albania 
(Jeanerette) 


10-30 


Roland's 

Farm 

(Erath) 

11-1 


Stella 

(St.  Martin- 

ville) 

11-16 


Alma 
(Lakeland) 

11-14 


Average 


Average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons) 

*Co.  281 

*Co.  290 

*C.  P.  28/19 

*C.  P.  29/116           .                                                 -.    

22.5 
35.3 
27.2 
40.4 
24.7 
26.3 
36.3 
33.1 
31.1 
28.1 
28.3 
32.2 
30.3 
32.1 
36.2 
41.3 

7.06 

9.42 

10.4 
25.1 
9.7 
28.0 
13.3 
20.7 
27.9 
16.3 
29.4 
17.5 
19.7 
29.8 
26.8 
25.9 
29.6 
26.8 

6.90 

9.21 

16.0 
24.8 
17.2 
28.5 
17.9 
16.4 
28.3 
23.6 
24.4 
17.8 
16.2 
24.0 
24.4 
25.1 
27.2 
27.9 

4.87 
6.50 

18.1 
29.2 
13.9 
27.1 
12.9 
20.3 
29.9 
28.7 
23.9 
20.8 
19.4 
25.5 
18.0 
24.7 
25.9 
25.1 

5.72 

7.64 

13.9 
28.4 

30^5 
22.1 
22.9 
32.3 
26.6 
28.3 
27.4 
33.1 
23.5 
24.2 
22.4 
29.6 
30.0 

4.98 
6.66 

13.9 
27.0 
19.7 
41.1 
24.3 
24.9 
26.3 
34.3 
32.0 
26.8 
29.3 
25.0 
36.1 
29.6 
38.5 
35.8 

6.71 
8.97 

15.80 
28.30 
17.572 
32 .  60 

*C.  P.  29/320 

C.  P.  32/206 

C.  P.  34/1 ...        

19.20 
21.92 
30.17 

C.  P.  34/21 

C.  P.  34/53.                                                  

27.10 
28.18 

C.  P.  34/75.                                                          

23.07 

C.  P.  34/80.                                                  

24.33 

C.  P.  34/86 

C.  P.  34/92 

C.  P.  34/115..                                                          

26.67 
26.63 
26.63 

*C.  P.  34/120 

31.17 

C.  P.  34/139..                                                        

31.15 

Difference 

For  P.=  05 

For  P.=.01 

3.893 
5.17 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds) 

Co.  281___1 

181.8 

186.1 

162.5 

141.8 

165.0 

177.8 

168.3 

Co.  290 

193.3 

204.6 

169.0 

149.6 

162.7 

180.7 

176.8 

C.  P.  28/19                                                                             ... 

198.2 
172.7 
205.0 

217.3 
175.0 
206.1 

180.2 
141.4 
173.7 

170.2 
126.5 
185.4 

149~8 
181.5 

193.5 
145.4 
183.3 

191.92 

C.  P.  29/116.                                                              ..   

152.8 

C.  P.  29/320 

189.0 

C.  P.  32/206 

205.0 

213.1 

190.6 

166.3 

169.4 

184.8 

188.5 

C.  P.  34/1 .                    

163.0 
163.4 

174.0 
187.4 

147.4 
168.2 

115.4 
138.5 

166.3 
165.4 

165.7 
144.6 

155.4 

C.  P.  34/21 

158.5 

C.  P.  34/53 

162.4 

175.0 

89.8 

117.7 

157.4 

149.1 

144.5 

C.  P.  34/75 

176.2 

189.0 

143.4 

148.6 

159.7 

145.7 

160.3 

C.  P.  34/80 

184.9 

203.1 

152.3 

149.5 

167.5 

164.9 

171.1 

C.  P.  34/86 

176.4 

175.8 

147.4 

107.7 

161.2 

160.1 

156.2 

C.  P.  34/92 

174.8 

180.1 

154.8 

132.8 

152.1 

137.1 

156.0 

C.  P.  34/115 ...                                     

187.1 
170.1 
165.5 

217.6 
177.5 
167.2 

177.2 
168.8 
156.9 

147.9 
165.0 
121.6 

163.4 
176.4 
145.8 

152.1 
177.5 
133.2 

174.7 

C.  P.  34/120.                                                                

172.9 

C.  P.  34/139 

149.2 

Difference 

ForP.=.05 

13.83 

17.91 

20.96    . 

16.27 

16.09 

19.34 

13.653 

For  P.=.01 

18.48 

23.92 

27.99 

21.73 

21.49 

25.83 

18.12 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (pounds) 

Co.  281 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  28/19 

C.  P.  29/116.          ._                                                  

4090 
6823 
5391 
6977 
5063 
5391 
5917 
5409 
5051 
4951 
5233 
5680 
5296 
6006 
6158 
6835 

1343 
1794 

1935 

5135 
2108 
4900 
2741 
4411 
4855 
3055 
5145 
3307 
4001 
5239 
4827 
5636 
5254 
4481 

1374 
1835 

2600 
4191 
3099 
4030 
3109 
3126 
4171 
3970 
2191 
2553 
2467 
3538 
3777 
4448 
4591 
4378 

904 
1208 

2567 
4368 
2366 
3428 
2392 
3376 
3450 
3975 
2813 
3091 
2900 
2746 
2390 
3653 
4273 
3052 

896 
1197 

2293 
4621 

4569 
4011 
3879 
5371 
4400 
4454 
4376 
5544 
3788 
3681 
3660 
5221 
4374 

902 

1205 

2471' 

4879 

3812 

5976 

4454 

4602 

4358 

4960 

4771 

3905 

4832 

4002 

4949 

4502 

6834 

4769 

1225 
1636 

2659 
5003 
33712 
4980 

C.  P.  29/320 

3628 

C.  P.  32/206..    .   .                                                      

4131 

C.  P.  34/1..                                                                    

4687 

C.P.  34/21...                                                                       

4295 

C.  P.  34/53 

C.  P.  34/75 

C.  P.  34/80.. 

C.  P.  34/86 .                                                      

4071 
3697 
4163 
4165 

C.  P.  34/92 

C.  P.  34/115.          .                                                            

4153 
4651 

C.  P.  34/120 

5388 

C.  P.  34/139..        .                                                        

4648 

Difference 

For  P.— .05 .        

For  P.=.01 

7383 
980 

'Date  of  harvest. 

2  Average  based  on  an  assumed  value  for  missing  yield  calculated  according  to  Yates  formula  for  determining  missing  plot  values. 
Technique  in  Agricultural  Research  pp.  181-188). 

3  Experimental  error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 
*  Varieties  grown  commercially — others  have  not  been  released. 
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Tests  on  Heavy  Soils 

Confirming  results  obtained  in  previous  years  C.P. 
34/120  proved  a  consistently  good  performer  in  heavy 
soil  tests  (tables  6,  7  and  8).  In  the  average  of  plant 
cane,  first  and  second  stubble  tests  it  surpassed  its 
nearest  competitor  C.P.  29/116  by  nearly  600  pounds 
in  annual  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  and  by  26.8  pounds 
in  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  In  comparison  with 
Co.  290  it  maintained  average  advantages  of  more  than 
1200  pounds  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  and  10.4  pounds 
in  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 


C.P.  807  again  proved  relatively  unsatisfactory  espe- 
cially in  stubble  crops. 

C.P.  33/372  and  33/409  were  inferior  to  C.P.  34/120 
in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  and  available  sugar  content, 
but  satisfactory  stubbling  qualities  displayed  by  C.P. 
33/372  are  considered  worthy  of  note. 

C.P.  31/551  which  occurred  in  plant  cane  tests  only 
gave  relatively  satisfactory  results.  It  surpassed  both 
C.P.  29/116  and  Co.  290  in  indicated  production  of 
sugar  per  acre  and  in  quality  of  cane,  but  proved 
slightly  inferior  to  C.P.  34/120. 


TABLE  3— Results  of  second  stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during  1944. 


Greenwood 

Godohaux 

Oaklawn 

Roland's 

Stella 

Alma 

(Thibodaux) 

(Raceland) 

(Franklin) 

Farm 

(St.  Martin- 

(Lakeland) 

Average 

Variety 

(Erath) 

ville) 

10-16' 

10-18 

10-23 

10-31 

10-25 

11-13 

Average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons) 


*Co.  281 -.- 

17.8 

15.4 

8.0 

6.3 

6.8 

7.0 

10.18 

*Co.  290 

31.7 

27.7 

16.5 

23.2 

24.8 

23.7 

24.60 

*C.  P.  28/19 

24.6 

27.2 

7.7 

4.7 

15.9 

16.522 

*C.  P.  29/103.- 

27.0 

16.5 

10.0 

9.6 

26.9 

24.8 

19.13 

*C.  P.  29/116.- 

22.3 

27.6 

15.7 

15.3 

29.2 

33.8 

23.98 

*C.  P.  29/120 - --- 

23.9 

27.5 

16.2 

11.8 

26.4 

22.4 

21.37 

*C.  P.  29/320 

23.0 

26.1 

9.6 

6.1 

20.9 

19.6 

17.55 

C    P   31/509                                                  -    -    -    - 

29.7 
23.6 
18.2 

30.3 
16.9 
19.9 

10.6 

8.6 

12.9 

17.2 
18.1 
15.1 

28.7 
21.5 
26.0 

22.4 
23.6 
22.3 

23.  IS 

C.  P.  31/529                                              -- 

18.72 

C.  P.  32/206. ..- 

19.07 

*C   P   33/243                                               - 

22.2 
25.2 

24.0 
25.0 

7.2 

18.6 

8.6 
17.7 

15.8 
23.5 

12.5 
25.6 

15.05 

C.  P.  33/372 

22 .  60 

20.8 

24.4 

17.6 

13.1 

11.6 

22.7 

18.37 

C.  P.  34/1                             -    --- 

27.7 
22.8 

33.0 
28.3 

21.7 
11.8 

23.1 
12.0 

28.8 
22.7 

23.7 
24.1 

26.33 

C.  P.  34/21 

20.28 

C.  P.  34/53 -      

23.7 
22.4 

24.0 
26.6 



17.7 

27.5 
22.4 

28.1 
21.4 

22.702 

19.882 

C   P   34/75                                           .    .-- 

17.6 
28.9 

21.2 
28.4 



5.4 
10.1 

17.6 
24.6 

17.2 
19.6 

14.352 

C.P.  34/80 - 

20.872 

C.  P.  34/86                          -    

27.5 
28.4 
25.6 
27.5 
26.3 

22.3 
28.9 
21.1 
37.1 
32.7 

17.1 

22.2 
14.0 
9.6 
24.1 
32.2 

26.8 
26.5 
20.2 
27.2 
28.1 

22.0 
31.4 
16.2 
32.1 
26.9 

22.672 

C   P   34/92                                                            -    .--   - 

24.382 

C    P   34/115                                             

17.132 

*C    P.  34/120                                             

C.  P.  34/139 

27.22 

Difference 

For  P.— .05 

5.47 

6.07 

5.26 

5.03 

3.08 

5.20 

7.10 

For  P.— .01 

7.27 

8.07 

6.99 

6.68 

4.09 

6.9.0 

9.40 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per 

ton  of  cane  (pounds 

Co.  2S1 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  28/19 

C.  P.  29/116                          -   

136.7 
147.0 
164.6 
139.2 
148.7 
175.8 
174.2 
117.8 
148.9 
170.9 
162.3 
156.9 
154.1 
146.4 
144.0 
154.3 
138.5 
144.2 
134.5 
140.9 
157.2 
157.8 
163.8 
147.9 

18.76 
24.92 

108.4 
124.2 
132.2 
101.8 
102.5 
127.8 
143 . 2 
100.4 
105.9 
139.1 
113.5 
136.3 
104.7 
112.8 
108.0 
110.0 

91.0 
103.1 
100.0 
103.2 
111.7 
102.5 
133.9 

95.2 

17.85 
23.70 

142.1 
167.5 
168.3 
160.7 
140.0 
164.1 
165.0 
138.6 
148.7 
157.0 
165.5 
166.3 
160.1 
142.7 
164.1 
127.2 
104.1 
144.6 

145~9 
146.0 
145.4 
156.0 
145.5 

23.79 
31.59 

148.5 
137.7 
149.5 
107.0 
140.7 
135.8 
175.9 
109.0 
127.0 
194.2 
161.4 
109.4 
129.7 
131.4 
122.8 
123.4 
175.1 
168.4 
156 . 7 
139.6 
125.3 
174.6 
174.1 
146.0 

33.71 

44.76 

160.1 
140.2 

157~6 
134 . 5 
161.0 
187.2 
127.5 
149.4 
154.0 
183.4 
142.8 
139.4 
129.2 
139.6 
151.4 
134 . 4 
141.0 
136 . 3 
151.2 
155.2 
146.1 
156.0 
129.8 

16.00 
21.26 

198.0 
182.5 
222.7 
209.0 
180.0 
208.0 
202.2 
199.8 
179.3 
210.7 
195.8 
186.5 
187.7 
184.8 
182.1 
170.6 
184.4 
185.0 
191.9 
191.0 
170.8 
203 . 3 
194.8 
175.9 

16.96 
22.52 

141.1 

148.1 

164.02 

152.4 

142.5 

C.  P.  29/120 

C.  P.  29/320                                 .. -- 

162.9 
173.6 

C.  P.  31/509  . 

129.7 

C.  P.  31/529 

C.  P.  32/206 

C.  P.  33/243 

C.  P.  33/372.                    _      -.    

145.4 
170.7 
157.8 
151.3 

C.  P.  33/409 

C.  P.  34/1                                               .    -     - 

146.6 
139 . 3 

C.  P.  34/21                                     

142.2 

C.  P.  34/53 

C.  P.  34/54                                       

142.3 
136.2 

C.  P.  34/75                                             

143.1 

C.  P.  34/80                                     

137.42 

C.  P.  34/86                               - 

145.2 

C.  P.  34/92 

C.P. 34/115.                       . 

146.4 
151.7 

C.  P.  34/120                                 

162.6 

C.  P.  34/139 

Difference 

For  P.— .05 

For  P.— .01 

138.2 

15.22' 
20.15 

Average 

ndicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (pounds) 

Co.  281 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  28/19 

C.  P.  29/103.         

2433 
4660 
4049 
3758 
3316 
4202 
4007 
3499 
3514 
3110 
3603 
3954 
3205 
4055 
3283 
3657 
3102 
2538 
3887 
3875 
4464 
4040 
4504 
3890 

943 
1253 

1669 
3440 
3596 
1680 
2829 
3514 
3738 
3042 
1790 
2768 
2724 
3407 
2555 
3722 
3056 
2640 
2421 
2186 
2840 
2301 
3228 
2163 
4968 
3113 

822 
1091 

1137 
2764 
1296 
1607 
2198 
2658 
1584 
1469 
1279 
2025 
1192 
3093 
2818 
3097 
1936 

2512 
2488 

879 
1168 

936 
3195 

703 
1027 
2153 
1602 
1073 
1875 
2299 
2932 
1388 
1936 
1699 
3035 
1474 
2184 

909 
1583 
3099 
1754 
1676 
4196 
4701 

861 
1144 

1057 
3477 

4239 
3927 
4250 
3912 
3659 
3212 
4004 
2898 
3356 
1617 
3721 
3169 
4163 
3011 
2482 
3353 
4052 
4113 
2951 
4243 
3647 

586 
779 

1386 
4325 
3541 
5183 
6084 
4659 
3963 
4476 
4231 
4699 
2447 
4774 
4261 
4380 
4389 
4794 
3946 
3182 
3761 
4202 
5363 
3293 
6253 
4732 

1067 
1417 

1436 
3643 
27102 
2916 

C   P.  29/116                                                    

3418 

C.  P.  29/120 

C.  P.  29/320.. . .- 

C.  P   31/509              « 

3481 
3046 
3003 

C.  P.  31/529 

C   P.  32/206                          - 

2721 
3256 

C.  P.  33/243 

C.  P.  33/372 

C.  P.  33/409 

C  P  34/1                                       

2375 
3420 
2693 
3668 

C.  P.  34/21 --_ 

C.  P.  34/53 

C.  P.  34/54 

C.P.  34/75                        

2884 
32312 
27072 
20542 

C.  P.  34/80.                     - 

28672 

C.  P.  34/86.                           

32912 

C.  P.  34/92.                               

35703 

C.  P.  34/115 

C.  P.  34/120 

C.  P.  34/139..                 

25993 
4446 
3762 

Difference 

For  P.— .05 - 

For  P.— .01 

1073> 
1421 

1  Date  of  harvest. 

2  Average  based  on  an  assumed  value  for  missing  yield  calculated  according  to  Yates  formula  for  determining  missing  plot  values. 
Technique  in  Agricultural  Research  pp.  181-188). 

*  Experimental  error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 

*  Varieties  grown  commercially — others  have  not  been  released. 
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In  the  average  of  first  and  second  stubble  tests  (ta- 
bles 7  and  8)  C.P.  31/509  fell  significantly  below  C.P. 
34/120  in  production  of  sugar  per  acre  and  in  available 
sugar  content. 

Tests  on  Muck  Soil 

The  relatively  unsatisfactory  performance  of  C.P. 
28/19  in  muck  soil  tests  on  Clovelly  Farms  (table  9) 
reflects  a  condition  which  occurred  extensively  in  com- 
mercial plantings  at  that  station.  The  "failure"  of  C.P. 
28/19  was  apparently  associated  with  extensive  rotting 
of  roots,  a  condition  which  proved  critical  under  pre- 
vailing conditions  of  rainfall  deficiency. 

Of  the  unreleased  varieties  which  have  maintained 
satisfactory  levels  of  sugar  content  under  conditions 
of  high  soil  fertility  characterizing  muck  soils  C.P. 
35/14,  C.P.  36/62  and  C.P.  33/425  are  considered 
among  the  most  promising.  These  varieties,  unlike 
C.P.  28/19  make  relatively  erect  growth  and  will  prob- 
ably prove  satisfactorily  adaptable  to  mechanical  har- 
vesting. However,  weak  stubbling  qualities  may  great- 
ly limit  their  usefulness. 

C.P.   36/75   and   33/310   maintained   relatively    high 


levels  of  available  sugar  content  and  gave  satisfactory 
yields  of  cane  per  acre.  C.P.  34/120,  33/253  and  29/320 
were  consistently  high  producers  of  sugar  per  acre  with 
moderately  satisfactory  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

It  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  data  pre- 
sented in  this  report  and  the  interpretation  comprise 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  performance  of  the  different 
varieties  tested  under  a  given  set  of  conditions.  It  is 
believed  that  relative  varietal  yields  as  observed  may 
be  taken  as  reasonably  representative  of  the  conditions 
involved.  In  arriving  at  generalizations  from  results  of 
such  tests,  however,  it  should  be  recognized  that  yield 
values  as  actually  observed  are  subject  to  important 
limitations  inherent  to  all  experimental  data.  In  view 
of  the  possible  effect  of  random  variations  in  observed 
values,  varietal  averages  as  determined  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  underlying  experimental  error. 
It  should  be  recognized  also  that  the  relative  perform- 
ance of  different  varieties  within  a  given  group  may 
be  materially  influenced  by  prevailing  weather  condi- 
tions or  other  environmental  factors  and  that  relative 


TABLE  4 — Results  of  plant  cane  preliminary  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during  1944. 


Godchaux 

Oaklawn 

Albania 

Roland's 

Stella 

Alma 

(Raceland) 

(Franklin) 

(Jeanerette) 

Farm 

(St.  Martin- 

(Lakeland) 

Average 

Variety 

(Erath) 

ville) 

12-51 

11-28 

11-22 

11-20 

11-18 

11-15 

Average  yield  of  cane  per  aero  (tons) 


*C.  P.  281 

*C.  P.  28/19.. 
*C.  P.  34/120. 

C   P.  31/551. 

C.  P.  34/141. 


34/151.. 
35/14... 
P.  36/17. __ 
P.  36/19... 
.  36/50... 
36/80... 
36/111.. 
36/161.. 
36/183.. 
36/185-. 
C.  P.  36/191.. 

C.  P.  37/9 

C.  P.  38/18.-. 
Difference 
For  P.=.05. 
For  P.=.01. 


13.7 
14.6 
28.3 
33.2 
27.1 
29.2 
18.4 
29.2 
23.8 
24.1 
37.0 
27.7 
34.7 
36.3 
28.5 
35.7 
31.9 
27.3 

9.10 
12.50 


16.1 
16.3 
26.0 
18.1 
17.3 
20.4 
17.7 
15.3 
19.3 
18.3 
22.0 
22.4 
21.2 
26.8 
24.5 
18.1 
20.6 
19.5 

6.97 

9.57 


21. 

19. 

24. 

28. 

24. 

26. 

18. 

24.0 

25.5 

23.8 

33.2 

31.0 

29.5 

34.3 

20.5 

28.4 

24.7 

23.3 

7.11 
9.77 


19.4 
15.5 
20.5 
15.0 
18.5 
16.8 
14.7 
22.8 
19.4 
19.5 
22.6 
21.6 
23.7 
25.8 
23.7 
24.7 
22.5 
13.7 

10.10 
13.88 


20.2 
24.2 
29.3 
20.3 
29.0 
27.9 
21.8 
22.5 
25.8 
25.3 
30.1 
31.2 
29.9 
33.0 
25.7 
31.9 
25.1 
24.9 

6.25 

8.59 


20.6 
26.0 
40.4 
46.5 
36.6 
33.4 
16.0 
31.4 
30.2 
33.4 
40.8 
39.6 
43.0 
■37.7 
33.8 
40.6 
35.0 
32.2 

9.31 
12.78 


18.55 
19.33 
28.12 
26.92 
25.53 
25.72 
17.82 
24.20 
24.00 
24.07 
30.95 
28.92 
30.33 
32 .  32 
26.12 
29.90 
26.63 
23.48 

4.162 
5.51 


Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds) 


Co.  281 

C.  P.  28/19... 
C.  P.  34/120-- 
C.  P.  31/551-- 
C.  P.  34/141-- 
C.  P.  34/151-. 
C.  P.  35/14... 
C.  P.  36/17... 
C.  P.  36/19... 
C.  P.  36/50--. 
C.  P.  36/80..- 
C.  P.  36/111-. 
C.  P.  36/161-. 
C.  P.  36/183.- 
C.  P.  36/185.. 
36/191.. 

37/9 

38/18-.. 
Difference 
For  P.=.05_ 
ForP.=.01. 


C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 


165. 

203. 

181. 

182. 

155. 

158. 

221.9 

152.2 

186.2 

166.7 

136.9 

133.2 

150.1 

159.6 

157.8 

157.1 

151.5 

159.7 

21.02 
28.90 


221.1 
246.6 
213.8 
217.7 
195.0 
214.7 
251.3 
198.5 
234.3 
212.6 
172.2 
189.2 
200.4 
229.1 
218.1 
204.7 
198.8 
217.5 

8.73 
11.99 


202.1 
244.6 
222.2 
208.1 
196.6 
191.0 
222.0 
181.2 
203.7 
214.8 
163.2 
159.0 
192.7 
207.9 
205.5 
171.3 
176.8 
171.4 

23.72 
32.58 


172, 
210. 
170 
154. 
192. 
153. 
211. 
135. 
162. 
156. 
133. 
132 
152 
157 
168 
151 
133 
161 


40.23 
55 .  25 


176.7 
198.4 
177.7 
126.3 
164.0 
157.0 
190.5 
148.8 
177.8 
167.2 
151.7 
150.3 
159.3 
169.5 
155.4 
166 . 5 
153.5 
139.2 

30.35 
41.69 


190.3 
189.9 
161.6 
141.7 
152.7 
123.3 
223.2 
145.5 
186.2 
163.7 
121.8 
124.5 
121.4 
148.5 
153.6 
153.4 
137.4 
152.3 

37.72 
46.46 


188.4 
221.8 
185.5 
169.5 
172.0 
163.0 
219.1 
157.2 
191.1 
178.4 
144.4 
146.0 
158.0 
177.0 
173.7 
164.1 
156.3 
164.5 

13.382 
17.73 


Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (pounds) 


Co.  281 

C.  P.  28/19.. 
C.  P.  34/120. 
C.  P.  31/551. 

34/141. 

34/151. 


C.  P.  35/14. 
C.  P.  36/17. 
C.  P.  36/19. 


C.  P. 
C.  P. 


36/50... 
36/80-_- 
36/111.- 
36/161-. 

C.  P.  36/183.. 

C.  P.  36/185.. 

C.  P.  36/191.. 

C.  P.  37/9 

C.  P.  38/18.. _ 

Difference 
For  P. =.05. 
For  P.=.01. 


2270 
2968 
5136 
6066 
4209 
4619 
4083 
4444 
4432 
4017 
5065 
3690 
5208 
5793 
4497 
5608 
4833 
4360 

1564 
2147 


3560 
4020 
5559 
3940 
3373 
4380 
4448 
3037 
4522 
3891 
3788 
4238 
4248 
6140 
5343 
3705 
4095 
4241 

1494 
2052 


4305 
4745 
5377 
5910 
4856 
5081 
4063 
4349 
5194 
5112 
5418 
4929 
5685 
7131 
4213 
4865 
4367 
3994 

1524 
2092 


3339 
3260 
3493 
2317 
3569 
2579 
3111 
3078 
3158 
3054 
3010 
2856 
3624 
4069 
3982 
3730 
3013 
2210 

1831 
2515 


3569 
4801 
5207 
2564 
4756 
4380 
4153 
3348 
4587 
4230 
4566 
4689 
4763 
5593 
3994 
5311 
3853 
3466 

1298 
1782 


3920 
4937 
6529 
6589 
5589 
4118 
3571 
4569 
5623 
5468 
4969 
4930 
5220 
5598 
5192 
6228 
4809 
4904 

1846 
2536 


3494 
4288 
5217 
4564 
4392 
4193 
3905 
3804 
4586 
4295 
4469 
4222 
4791 
5721 
4537 
4908 
4162 
3862 

8O82 
1071 


1  Date  of  harvest. 

2  Experimental  error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 
*  Varieties  grown  commercially — others  have  not  been  released. 
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yields  may  be  expected  to  vary  materially  from  yeai 
to  year  and  from  place  to  place.  Therefore  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  less  outstanding  varieties  as 
judged  from  results  of  these  tests  may  display  more 
conspicuous   merit  in   future  tests. 

Exceedingly  satisfactory  yield  qualities  displayed  in 
tests  during  the  past  3  years  entitle  C.P.  34/120  to 
major  consideration  as  a  commercial  variety.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  variety  combining  excellent  productivity 
with  very  satisfactory  sugar  content  places  growers  of 
southern  and  southeastern  parishes  in  a  much  more 
favorable  position.  C.P.  34/120  also  promises  to  he 
an  exceedingly  valuable  variety  for  heavy  soils  through- 
out the  Sugar  District. 

Ironically  enough,  capacity  for  sustained  growth  at  a 
rapid  rate  as  reflected  in  its  high  yields  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre,  has  accounted  for  two  of  the  practical 
difficulties  encountered  with  the  variety  under  planta- 
tion conditions.  C.P.  34/120  while  an  erect  grower 
under  favorable  conditions  is,  because  of  its  unusual 
height,  readily  blown  over  under  conditions  of  moder- 
ate to  high  wind  velocity,  especially  if  the  soil  is  wet. 


In  the  resulting  lodged  condition  it  cannot  be  readily 
harvested  by  mechanical  means.  Also,  difficulty  of  a 
minor  nature  has  been  encountered  in  connection  with 
loading  operations  because  of  the  long  stalks. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  occasional  instances 
late  fall  plantings  of  C.P.  34/120  in  1944  gave  defec- 
tive stands  apparently  due  to  red  rot  damage.  It  is 
recommended  that  all  plantings  of  this  variety  be  made 
early  enough  to  insure  germination  and  satisfactory 
establishment  of  mother  shoots  prior  to  the  onset  of 
winter.  This  is  considered  especially  important  in  t In- 
case of  plantings  on  heavy  soils.  In  tests  conducted 
during  the  past,  the  variety  has  responded  very  satis- 
factorily to  August  and  September  planting. 

The  performance  of  C.P.  36/105,  now  in  extensive 
increase  plantings  was  generally  satisfactory  though 
somewhat  under  levels  of  productivity  and  sugar  con- 
tent maintained  during  1943.  This  variety  is  considered 
resistant  to  red  rot  and  in  addition  has  not  proved 
susceptible  to  stubble  failure  of  the  sort  extensively 
encountered  during  1944  and  apparently  associated 
with  prolonged  standing  of  the  previous  cane  crop  in 


TABLE  8 — Results  of  first  stubble  preliminary  variety  tests  on  light  soild  in  Louisiana  during  1944. 


Variety 


Godchaux 
(Raceland) 

11-8' 


Oaklawn 
(Franklin) 


11-24 


Albania 
(Jeanerette) 


10-30 


Roland's 

Farm 

(Erath) 

11-1 


Stella 
(St.  Martin- 
ville) 
11-10 


Alma 
(Lakeland) 

11-14 


Average 


Average  yield  o 

f  cane  per  acre  (tons) 

*C.o.  281 

*C.  P.  28/19 

*C.  P.  34    120.                                                               

26.9 
30.8 
35. 5 
35.0 
33.3 
23.5 
29.7 
30.7 
25.9 
25.7 
26.5 
33.6 
28.5 
32.8 
32.3 
34.6 
32.0 
35.0 

11.43 
15.69 

9.3 

8.3 

27.8 

13.0 

14.6 

11.1 

30.1 

8.6 

9.9 

18.6 

24.3 

20.9 

5.3 

27.7 

26.2 

25.6 

17.0 

17.8 

10.56 
14.50 

10.6 
14.6 
24.3 
14.7 
17.8 
16.8 
25.6 
16.6 
18.6 
19.3 
24.5 
18.3 
16.0 
19.8 
23.6 
25.6 
29.1 
22.8 

9.15 
12.57 

16.4 
7.8 
28.2 
10.7 
15.3 
11.9 
16.6 
14.0 
15.8 
18.1 
19.3 
17.4 
8.6 
19.6 
21.4 
22.4 
25.0 
18.0 

7.37 
10 .  13 

13.4 

3T6 
14.5 
29.0 
24.0 
27.9 
25 . 3 
16.5 
17.8 
33.0 
30.3 
18.5 
22.9 
32.4 
29.3 
30.1 
27.9 

8.53 
11.72 

17.6 
18.7 
31.3 
28.2 
32.1 
24.0 
34.7 
28.4 
9.9 
27.4 
29.7 
28.2 
23.2 
33.3 
33.6 
35.6 
33.4 
33.5 

9.65 
13.25 

15.70 
16. 372 
29.68 

C.  P.  31/551... -__ 

*C.  P.  33/310 

19.35 
23 .  68 

C.  P.  33/485..                                                                 

18.55 

C.  P.  34/54.. 

C. P.  34/141.. 

27.43 
20.60 

C.  P.  35/14.                                                                         

16.10 

C.  P.  36/17.    .                                                           

21.15 

26 . 22    . 

C.  P.  36  55 

24.78 

C    V    36   62 

16  68 

C.  P.  36/75 

C    I>   36   85 

26.02 
28  25 

C.  P.  36/94 

C   P.  36/105 

C.  P.  36/191..                                                                     ...    

28.85 
27.77 
25.83 

Difference 

For  P.=.05 

For  P.=  01.                                                         

3.90' 
5.17 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  1 

on  of  cane  (pounds) 

Co.  281 _.                                                               

180.5 

185.6 

172.4 

149.2 

167.9 

164.1 

169.7 

C.  P.  28/19 

197.4 
186.9 

220.3 
202.7 

174.0 
173.3 

168.2 
134.7 

170!  3 

196.2 
180.0 

191. 62 

C.  P.  34    120. 

175.2 

C.  P.  31    551...      ..                                                                    

178.9 

195 . 1 

151.8 

122.7 

167.8 

130.4 

158.9 

C.  P.  33/310— 

180.4 
191.2 
146.0 

193 . 1 
192.7 
170.6 

128.8 
178.4 
160.1 

129.5 
156.3 
149.2 

169.6 
182.9 
136 . 4 

159.9 
206.4 
119.0 

162.9 

C.  P.  33/485.. 

187.2 

C.  P.  34/54 

145.7 

C.  P.  34/141 

142.5 
197.9 

181.7 
201.0 

121.7 
177.0 

108.1 
163.7 

137.5 

185.7 

148.2 
217.7 

138.8 

C.P.  35/14 

188.5 

C.  P.  36/17... 

169.4 
197.7 
181.7 
.    206.7 
174 . 5 
165.8 

180.2 
221.8 
200.5 
224.8 
185.7 
195 . 6 

125 . 7 
161.8 
126.6 
198.0 
134.2 
143 . 3 

105 . 0 
137.9 
119.0 
114.4 
72.1 
115.4 

146.9 
170.7 
168.7 
212.2 
152.4 
149 . 5 

149.3 
202.6 
161.3 
211.6 
162.6 
139.9 

147.7 

C.  P.  36/19 

183  7 

C.  P.  36/55. 

163.7 

C.   P.  36   62 

200  5 

C.  P.  36/75... 

152.7 

C.  P.  36  85 

152.7 

C.  P.  36  94 

176.5 

209.4 

165.3 

101.2 

161.3 

134.0 

158.6 

C.  P.  36    105 

185.3 

196 . 5 

165 . 6 

108.4 

178.5 

177.8 

168.7 

('    P   36   191 

159 . 0 

178.8 

142.7 

127.0 

151.6 

140.5 

149.9 

Difference 

For  P.=.05.__ 

32 .  38 

26.04 

38.23 

31.72 

24.99 

26.17 

17.243 

For  P.=.01 

44.47 

35.77 

52 .  50 

43.57 

34 .  32 

35.95 

22.86 

Average  i 

ndicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (pounds) 

Co.  281 

C.  P    28/19 

C.  P.  34/120 

4855 
6080 
6635 
6261 
6007 
4493 
4336 
4375 
5126 
4354 
5239 
6105 
5891 
5724 
5355 
6107 
5930 
5565 

2277 
3127 

1726 
1828 
5635 
2536 
2819 
2139 
5135 
1563 
1990 
3352 
5390 
4190 
1191 
5144 
5125 
5361 
3340 
3183 

2131 
2927 

1827 
2540 
4211 
2232 
2293 
2997 
4099 
2020 
3292 
2426 
3964 
2317 
3168 
2317 
3382 
4232 
4819 
3254 

1614 
2217 

2447 
1312 
3799 
1313 
1981 
1860 
2477 
1513 
2586 
1900 
2661 
2071 
984 
1413 
2470 
2267 
2710 
2286 

1085 
1490 

2250 

5279 
2433 
4918 
4390 
3806 
3479 
3064 
2615 
5633 
5112 
3926 
3490 
4844 
4726 
5373 
4230 

1530 
2101 

2888 
3669 
5634 
3677 
5133 
4954 
4129 
4209 
2155 
4091 
6017 
4549 
4909 
5415 
4701 
477(1 
5939 
4707 

1772 
2434 

2665 
31372 
5199 

C.  P.  31   551.      _ 

C.  P.  33,310 

3075 
3858 

C.  P.  33/485 

3472 

C.  P.  34   54 

C.  P.  34    141         

3997 
2860 

C.  P.  35    1  1 

C.  P.  36/17 

3035 
3123 

C.  P.  36   19 

4817 

C.  P.  36/55... 

4057 

C.  P.  36/62 

3345 

C.  P.  36  75 

C.  P.  36/85 

3973 
4313 

C.  P.  36/94... 

4577 

C.  P.  36/105... 

4685 

C.  P.  36/191.. 

3871 

Difference 

For  P.=.05 .    

For  P.=.01...: 

758> 
1005 

1  Date  of  harvest . 

2  Average  based  on  an  assumed  value  for  missing  yield  calculated  according  to  Yates  formula  for  determining  missing  plot  values. 
Technique  in  Agricultural  Research  pp.  181-188). 

3  Experimental  error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 
*  Varieties  grown  commercially — others  have  not  been  released. 
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TABLE  6 — Results  of  plant  cane  variety  tests  on  heavy  soils  in  Louisiana 
during  1944. 


Variety 


Greenwood 
(Thibodaux) 

12-101 


Oaklawn 

(Franklin) 

11-28 


Alma 
(Lakeland) 

11-15 


Average 


Average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons) 

*Co.  290-.      

4  7** 

31.4 

26.1 

20.73 

*C.  P.  807 

18.2 

22.8 

28.6 

23.20 

*C.  P.  29-116 

19.9 

24.4 

32.0 

25.43 

C. P.  31-551 

19.6 

26.2 

23.4 

23.07 

*C.  P.  33-310 

19.6 

18.4 

17.2 

18.40 

C.  P.  33-372 

16.3 

21.1 

21.8 

19.73 

C.  P.  33-409 

17.7 

20.3 

19.9 

19.30 

C.  P.  34-92 

10.3 

23.5 

26.5 

20.10 

*C.  P.  34-120 

17.0 

25.1 

28.4 

23.50 

C. P.  34-139 

24.4 

23.8 

27.7 

25.30 

Difference 

For  P.=.05 

6.86 

2.82 

5.10 

3.192 

ForP.=.01 

9.24 

3.81 

6.89 

4.23 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds) 

Co.  290 

191.4 

195.5 

162.2 

181.2 

C.  P.  807 

184.8 

194.9 

147.5 

172.8 

C.  P.  29-116 

160.9 

194.2 

141.5 

163.4 

C. P.  31-551 

184.7 

217.2 

165.0 

190.3 

C.  P.  33-310 

181.4 

192.5 

179.5 

184.5 

C.  P.  33-372 

185.2 

184.1 

146.3 

170.5 

C. P.  33-409 

196.0 

198.4 

152.9 

182.0 

C.  P.  34-92 

191.3 

187.1 

144.0 

168.9 

C.  P.  34-120 

199.1 

203.1 

183.0 

194.0 

C.  P.  34-139 

168.8 

193.7 

142.6 

167.0 

Difference 

For  P.=.05 

14.73 

13.54 

11.49 

8.332 

For  P.=.01,_ 

19.84 

18.29 

15.51 

11.04 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (pounds) 


Co.  290.--   

900 

6139 

4233 

3757 

C.  P.  807 

3363 

4444 

4218 

4008 

C.  P.  29-116 

3202 

4738 

4528 

4156 

C.  P.  31-551 

3620 

5691 

3861 

4391 

C.  P.  33-310 

3555 

3542 

3087 

3395 

C.  P.  33-372 

3019 

3885 

3189 

3364 

C.  P.  33-409 

3469 

4028 

3043 

3513 

C.  P.  34-92 

1970 

4397 

3816 

3394 

C.  P.  34-120 

3385 

5098 

5197 

4560 

C.  P.  34-139.    

4119 

4610 

3950 

4226 

Difference 

ForP.=.05 

1291 

640 

845 

6002 

ForP.=.01 

1738 

865 

1142 

795 

1  Date  of  harvest. 

2  Experimental  error  based  on  generalized  error  term  for  the  3  experiments. 
*  Varieties  grown  commercially — others  have  not  been  released. 

**  Low  yield  due  to  exceedingly  gappy  stand.  Planting  was  followed  by  a 
long  dry  spell  and  the  poor  germination  obtained  reflects  a  charactistic  weak- 
ness of  Co.  290  under  such  conditions. 
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TABLE  7 — Results  of  first  stubble  variety  tests  on  heavy  soils  in  Louisi- 
ana during  1944. 


Variety 


Greenwood 
(Thibodaux) 

11-10' 


Oaklawn 
(Franklin) 

11-24 


Alma 
(Lakeland) 

11-14 


Average 


Average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons) 


*Co.  290 

23.9 

10.6 

21.2 

18.57 

*C.  P.  807 

17.3 

9.9 

20.7 

15.97 

*C.  P.  29-103 

20.3 

10.7 

23.5 

18.17 

*C.  P.  29-116 

27.0 

13.7 

33.2 

24.63 

C.  P.  31-509 

23.8 

18.5 

28.1 

23.47 

C.  P.  33-372 

23.5 

13.5 

24.1 

20.37 

C.  P.  33-409 

20.3 

16.9 

26.2 

21.13 

*C.  P.  34-120 

25.4 

19.0 

29.3 

24 .  57 

C.  P.  34-139 

29.0 

16.4 

32.0 

25.80 

Difference 

ForP.=.0S 

5.47 

5.28 

6.87 

3.462 

For  P.=.01 

7.42 

7.15 

9.31 

4.58 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds) 


Co.  290 

1-79.4 

191.5 

196.0 

188.0 

C.  P.  807 

167.2 

178.4 

171.8 

171.4 

C.  P.  29-103 

190.5 

193.8 

179.4 

186.4 

C.  P.  29-116 

159.3 

177.1 

162.4 

164.0 

C.  P.  31-509 

157.2 

185.4 

186.4 

176.2 

C.  P.  33-372 

167.5 

177.7 

162.4 

167.7 

C.  P.  33-409 

173.7 

177.8 

182.9 

178.6 

C.  P.  34-120 

197.8 

192.0 

184.6 

191.0 

C.  P.  34-139 

159.1 

180.1 

137.5 

154.6 

Difference 

ForP.=.05 

11.47 

15.01 

16.58 

8.592 

ForP.=.01 

15.57 

20.34 

22.47 

11.39 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (pounds) 


Co.  290 

4288 

2030 

4155 

3491 

C.  P.  807 

2893 

1766 

3556 

2738 

C. P.  29-103 

3867 

2074 

4216 

3386 

C.  P.  29-116 

4301 

2426 

5392 

4040 

C.  P.  31-509 

3741 

3430 

5238 

4136 

C.  P.  33-372 

3936 

2399 

3914 

3416 

C.  P.  33-409 

3526 

3005 

4792 

3774 

C.  P.  34-120 

5024 

3648 

5409 

4694 

C.  P.  34-139 

4614 

2954 

4400 

3989 

Difference 

ForP.=.05 

1073 

993 

1271 

10072 

For  P.=.01 

1454 

1345 

1723 

1355 

1  Date  of  harvest. 

2  Experimental  error  based  on  generalized  error  term  for  the  3  experiments. 
*  Varieties  grown  commercially — others  have  not  been  released. 


TABLE  8 — Results  of  second  stubble  variety  tests  on  heavy  soils  in 
in  Louisiana  during  1944. 


Variety 


Greenwood 
(Thibodaux) 


10-161 


Alma 
(Lakeland) 

11-13 


Station 
(Houma) 

10-25 


Average 


Average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons) 


*Co.  290- 

29.4 

23.9 

21.1 

24.80 

*C.  P.  807 

24.5 

9.7 

17.3 

17.17 

*C.  P.  28-11 

28.5 

29.7 

22.4 

26.87 

*C.  P.  29-103 

22.9 

23.7 

20.9 

22.50 

*C.  P.  29-116 

33.1 

37.2 

25.6 

31.97 

C.  P.  31-509 

27.6 

21.7 

23.6 

24.30 

C.  P.  33-372 

28,7 

24.6 

26.2 

26.50 

C.  P.  33-409--_:_- 

24.2 

24.9 

19.1 

22.73 

*C.  P.  34-120 

33.3 

36.0 

26.3 

31.87 

Difference 

ForP.=.05 

5.23 

8.80 

3.42 

3.082 

ForP.=.01 

7.08 

11.92 

4.59 

4.08 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds) 


Co.  290 

131.1 

188.6 

174.9 

162.0 

C.  P.  807 

121.9 

177.8 

155.6 

143.7 

C.  P.  28-11 

129.3 

179.7 

191.1 

165.0 

C.  P.  29-103 

150.1 

201.7 

157.5 

170.5 

C. P.  29-116 

120.2 

178.9 

163.5 

154.5 

C.  P.  31-509 

105.6 

162.6 

171.4 

143.9 

C.  P.  33-372 

134.0 

177.9 

171.0 

159.8 

C.  P.  33-409 

126.3 

185.9 

182.0 

163.7 

C.  P.  34-120 

151.5 

192.0 

190.5 

177.5 

Difference 

For  P.=.05 

14.13 

18.92 

12.63 

4.432 

For  P.=.01 

19  .  14 

25.64 

16.94 

5.87 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (pounds) 


Co.  290 

3854 

4508 

3690 

4017 

C.  P.  807 

2987 

1725 

2692 

2468 

C.  P.  28-11 

3685 

5337 

4281 

4434 

C.  P.  29-103 

3437 

4780 

3292 

3836 

C.  P.  29-16 

3979 

6655 

4186 

4940 

C. P.  31-509 

2915 

3528 

4045 

3496 

C.  P.  33-372 

3846 

4376 

4480 

4234 

C.  P.  33-409 

3056 

4629 

3476 

3720 

C.  P.  34-120 

5045 

6912 

5010 

5656 

Difference 

ForP.=.05 

786 

1827 

729 

2952 

For  P.=  01 

1066 

2475 

978 

390 

1  Date  of  harvest. 

2  Experimental  error  based  on  generalized  error  term  for  the  3  experiments. 
*  Varieties  grown  commercially — others  have  not  been  released. 
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TABLE  9     Results  of  variety  tests  on  muck  soil  at  Clovelly  Farms  during  1944. 


Variety 


♦Co.  281 

*C.  P.  28/19.. 
*C.  P.  29  320 
*C.  P.  33,  243 
C.  P.  33/253. 
*C.  P.  33  310 
*C.  P.  33/  125 


C. 

c. 

c. 

*c. 

c. 


('  I" 

C.  P. 
C.  P. 


:!:;   is;, 

34  53 
34/92.. 
34/120. 
34/139. 
3-1  U,7 

35  i  i 

36  56 


C.  P.  36/62. 
C.  P.  36/70. 


P.  36/75... 
C.  P.  36/85... 
('.  P  36  161 
C.  P.  36/185.. 
C.  P.  36/191- 
C.  P.  36/193- 
C.  P.  36/194- 
C.  P.  36/195- 
C.  P.  36/196- 
C.  P.  36/197- 

C  P.  37/9 

C.  P.  38/18... 
Differenee 
For  P.=.05_ 
For  P—.Ol. 


I'lant  Cane  12-1» 


Av.  yield 

of  cane 
per  acre 

(Tons) 


24  •"> 
16.2 
40.1 

32 . 6 
23 . 0 
26 .  4 

17    S 


36.  S 


24.  S 

32.0 

25 . 9 
43.5 
39.1 
37.0 


34.8 
34.6 


5.22 
7.04 


Av.  indicated  yield  of 
96°  sugar 


Per  ton 

of  cane 
(Pounds) 


I  VI  2 
227  1 
167.3 

178.9 
192.7 
211.9 

2(13.6 


201 ,0 

239.2 

190.7 
152.3 
151.8 
171.5 


15S.1 
172.6 


18.56 
24.99 


Per  acre 
(Pounds) 


4,635 
3,684 

6  7(19 

5,832 
4,432 

5,594 
3,624 


6,455 

4,985 

7,654 

4 ,  939 
6 ,  625 
5,935 
6,345 


5,502 
5.972 

1,129 
1,521 


First  Stubble  12-1 


Av.  yield 
of  cane 

per  acre 
(Tons) 


21.6 
2 1 . 5 
30.4 

33.4 
28.0 


28.3 
28.2 
33.3 


26.0 
27.7 
26.5 
30.9 
29.2 
39.8 


32.3 


6.26 
8.46 


Av.  indicated  yield  of 
96°  sugar 


Pei  ton 
of  cane 

(Pounds) 


is;,  :: 
226  (I 
193.6 

193.1 
206.9 


179.9 
161.3 
183.6 


214.6 
182.3 
226.8 
201  .0 
187.5 
159.1 


179.1 


15.68 
21.18 


Per  acre 
(Pounds) 


4,002 

l.s;,9 
.-,  ,  SS5 

6,450 
5,793 


5,001 
4 ,  549 
6,114 


5,580 
5 ,  050 
6,010 
6,211 
5,475 
6,332 


,785 


1,280 
1,729 


Second  Stubble  11-6 


Av.  yield 

of  cane 

per   acre 

(Tons) 


14.5 
20.3 

2S  :, 
19.8 
35.9 


35  5 
34.1 

41.0 
37.1 
26.9 


26.5 
23 . 6 
23.5 
24.9 
19.4 
34.6 


6 .  59 
8.81 


Av.  indicated  yield  of 
96°  sugar 


Per  ton 

of  nine 
(Pounds) 


139.4 
182.6 
169  6 
147.4 
158.4 


142.9 
141  9 
158.9 
123.5 
141.8 


141.0 
145.2 
147.6 
150.1 
143.9 
174.8 


17.17 
22.94 


Per  acre 
(Pounds) 


2,021 
3,707 
4 ,  834 
2,919 
5,687 


5,073 
4,839 
6 ,  515 
4,582 
3,814 


3,736 
3,427 
3.469 
3,737 
2,792 
6,048 


1.102 
1.471 


1  Date  of  harvest. 

*  Varieties  grown  commercially — others  have  not  been  released. 

a  frozen  condition.  This  variety  ordinarily  makes  very 
erect  growth  and  should  prove  satisfactorily  adapted  to 
mechanical  harvesting. 

C.P.  36/19,  one  of  the  varieties  placed  at  secondary 
increase  stations  during  1944,  again  displayed  satisfac- 
tory yield  qualities  and  gave  moderately  high  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  This  variety,  while  distinctly 
inferior  to  C.P.  28/19  in  maturing  qualities,  could  be 
advantageously  harvested  at  a  relatively  early  date. 
Because  of  its  erect  growth  it  should  prove  satisfactory 
for  mechanical  harvesting.  C.P.  36-19  has  displayed 
relatively  good  stubbling  qualities. 

C.P.  36/183,  also  advanced  to  increase  status  during 
1944,  may  find  advantageous  utilization  in  competition 
with  C.P.  34/120  under  some  conditions.  Results  ob- 
tained during  1944  would  seem  to  fully  justify  further 
increase. 

C.P.    34/139    proved    approximately    equal    to    C.P. 


29/116  in  indicated  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  and  per 
ton  of  cane  in  heavy  soil  tests.  It  cannot  compete  with 
C.P.  34/120  under  present  conditions,  but  its  perform- 
ance would  seem  to  justify  its  being  retained  in  increase 
plantings  as  a  "stand  by"  variety.  Exceedingly  good 
stubbling  qualities  and  good  growth  type  are  considered 
notable  qualities  of  this  variety. 

Signs  of  greatly  reduced  yield  capacity  displayed  by 
C.P.  28/19  in  muck  soil  tests  must  be  regarded  with 
some  concern.  This  variety,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
present  commercial  varieties  which  has  consistently  af- 
forded cane  of  acceptable  sugar  content  on  muck  soil. 
The  recently  released  variety  C.P.  33/425  and  several 
of  the  seedlings  not  yet  released  for  commercial  culture, 
notably  C.P.  35/14  and  36/62,  have  shown  encourag- 
ing promise  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  these  may 
prove  satisfactory  substitutes  for  C.P.  28/19. 

1  The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  G.   Davidson.   Associate  Chemist, 
Division  of  Sugar  Plant   Investigations,  for  making  juice  analyses. 
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Sugar  Cane  Test  Fields— Season  of  1944 


Louisiana    State     University     and     Agricultural 

Station,    W .  G 

Sugar  Cane  Outfields 

As  in  previous  years,  Experiment  Station  sugar  cane 
variety  work  was  at  the  same  eight  outfield  loca- 
tions. Most  of  the  representative  sugar  cane  soils 
of  the  state,  consisting  of  Yazoo,  Sharkey,  Sarpy,  Ya- 
hola,  Lintonia,  Olivier  and  Franklin,  are  included  in 
the  sugar  cane  variety  test  field  project. 

In  1944  there  was  a  total  of  thirty-nine  sugar  cane 
varieties,  of  which  nine  were  commercial  field  canes, 
and  the  others  were  unreleased  varieties.  All  were 
under  experimental  cultivation  as  fall  plant  cane  and 
stubble  at  the  sugar  cane  outfields. 

The  varieties  were  worked  according  to  the  same 
system  of  farming  used  by  cooperators  in  com- 
mercial production  of  sugar  cane.  All  of  the  various 
operations,  such  as,  land  preparation,  planting  of  cane, 
cultivation,  fertilization  and  harvesting,  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  regular  plantation  systems.  The 
planting  of  varieties  and  the  obtaining  of  final  re- 
sults, which  in  the  latter,  involved  weighing  on  planta- 
tion scales,  milling  tests  and  juice  analyses  of  main 
plot  varieties,  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  with  the  cooperators  providing  the 
necessary    facilities    for    the    work. 

The  season  of  1944  marked  our  third  year  of  sugar 
production  under  World  War  II  conditions.  The  labor 
shortage  was  more  acute,  weather  conditions  were 
considerably  more  unfavorable  and  sugar  yields  much 
lower  than  in  1943.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
the  interest  and  cooperation  in  test  field  work  was 
good,  and  this  made  it  possible  to  obtain  complete 
results   at  all  of  the  test  fields. 

Fall  Planting  of  Test  Fields 

The  fall  planting  of  Experiment  Station  test  fields 
was   during  the   period  of   September   20   to   October 
20.    This    phase  of    the    work    included    the    following 
plantings: 
(1)   Main   plot  tests: 

(Cinclare,    Glenwood    and   Reserve)    Yazoo   soil: 

C.P.   Nos.  29-120,   29-320,  34-92,   34-120,   36-13, 

36-105,  36-183   and  36-191. 

(Cinclare)    Sharkey:    C.P.    Nos.    29-116,    33-224, 

34-21,  34-92,  34-120,  34-139,  36-105   and  36-191. 

(Shirley  and  Meeker)  Yahola:   C.P.  Nos.  29-320, 

33-243,  34-120,  36-13,   36-19,  36-80,  36-105,  36- 

160,    and   36-183. 

(Caffery)    Franklin:    Co.   290,   C.P.   Nos.  29-116, 

34-120,    36-13,    36-105,    36-183,    36-191    and    F. 

31-762. 

(Billeaud  and  Youngsville)   Lintonia  and  Olivier: 


B.  Gouaux 

and    Mechanical  College  Agricultural  Experiment 
,   Taggart,  Director 

Co.  290,  F.  3-762,  C.P.  Nos.  29-116,  33-243,  33- 
310,  34-120,  36-13,  36-105,  36-111,  36-183  and 
36-191. 

(2) Introductory  varieties: 

Planted  in    small   plots    at   the   eight   test    fields: 
F.  36-671,  F.  36-819,  C.P.  Nos.  38-26,  36-178,  36-197 
and  36-203. 
(3) Increases   of  promising  varieties    (unreleased): 


Location 

Approximate  Acreages 

Test  Field 

C.  P. 
36-19 

C.  P. 
36-105 

C.  P. 
36-183 

Cinclare     

0.0 
4.0 
1.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

8.0 
9.0 
7.0 
5.0 
8.0 
1.0 
2.5 
1.0 

4  0 

Glenwood     - 

Napoleonville, 

Reserve      _      . 

Meeker   . .      .            

Bunkie  .   _    

Franklin.. 

Broussard ..   _ 

Youngsville      -      .... 

5  0 

4  0 

0  5 

Shirley 

4  0 

Sterling   .    .   

1  0 

Billeaud 

2  0 

Youngsville 

0.75 

The  location  of  Sterling  test  field  in  St.  Mary 
parish  near  Franklin,  was  changed  to  Katy  planta- 
tion, which  is  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Sterling 
location.  The  new  test  field  was  planted  October 
5-6,  1944  and  will  be  known  as  the  Caffery  test 
field. 

Evaluation    and    Tabulation    of    Results 

The  final  results  of  the  test  fields  for  the  season 
of  1944  are  presented  in  tables  Nos.  1  to  8  in- 
clusive. Complete  information  on  rainfall  is  given  in 
Table  A,  and  Table  B  gives  data  on  freezes  during 
the  first  two  and  the  last  two  months   of   1944. 

The  series  of  eight  tables  have  six  uniform  head- 
ings, which  are  as  follows:  (1)  Variety;  (2)  Normal 
Juice;  (3)  Tons  per  acre;  (4)  Value  per  ton  and 
per  acre;  (5)  Less  $1.00  per  ton  (harvesting  ex- 
pense); and  (6)  Balance  per  acre.  The  "Balance" 
column  figures  show  the  actual  ranking  of  varieties, 
starting  with  the  highest  and  ending  with  the  lowest 
in   money  value  per  acre. 

The  "Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Contract,"  which  is 
in  general  use  for  purchasing  cane  by  the  raw  sugar 
houses  of  the  state  was  used  for  obtaining  compara- 
tive data  and  information  in  connection  with  field 
and  milling  results  and  the  actual  value  of  varieties. 
In  all  of  the  calculations,  a  basis  of  11%  to  \2y2  per 
cent  sucrose  in  normal  juice  was  used  for  standard 
cane;  a  cost  figure  of  $1.00  per  ton  for  harvesting 
expenses  and  an  average  par  price  of  $3.86  per  ton  of 
standard  cane.  The  latter  is  an  average  of  weekly  96 
test  raw  sugar  quotations  for  the  period  of  October 
19,  1944  through  January  18,  1945,  of  the  Sugar  and 
Rice  Exchange  and  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


TABLE 

A — Rainfall  at  the  Test  Fields- 

-Season  of  1944. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April  '% 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sept. 

October 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Location 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

days 

Ins. 

Cinclare 

9 

7.52 

5 

4.17 

7 

4.09 

8 

4.40 

9 

4.54 

7 

3.51 

11 

2.88 

17 

8.99 

7 

3.41 

4 

1.54 

7 

7.09 

6 

1.55 

98 

53.69 

Napoleonville 

5 

9.95 

6 

5.27 

7 

3.98 

7 

4.86 

5 

7.85 

6 

3.51 

5 

2.88 

11 

6.70 

5 

6.15 

1 

0.75 

6 

9.24 

5 

2.39 

69 

63.53 

Reserve 

8 

7.70 

13 

4.42 

11 

3.70 

13 

5.29 

8 

7.83 

8 

2.00 

8 

3.62 

13 

4.81 

10 

3.22 

3 

1.49 

11 

8.95 

7 

2.50 

113 

55.53 

Franklin 

9 

9.29 

9 

8.79 

10 

4.17 

8 

4.00 

7 

7.88 

10 

8.73 

11 

6.39 

15 

8.34 

12 

6.68 

2 

2.07 

10 

12.65 

8 

3.74 

111 

82.73 

Cheney  ville.. 

8 

9.05 

5 

4.04 

6 

8.57 

10 

4.44 

10 

8.50 

4 

3.03 

5 

3.32 

14 

9.55 

5 

2.11 

1 

2.03 

6 

6.51 

7 

6.15 

81 

67.30 

Meeker 

6 

10.04 

11 

4.01 

7 

8.35 

7 

4.86 

9 

6.23 

4 

2.74 

fi 

4.99 

8 

6.36 

3 

2.70 

1 

1.85 

7 

7.39 

8 

7.05 

77 

66.57 

Broussard    . 

3 

5.34 

5 

3.15 

5 

3.72 

3 

2.41 

7 

7.40 

2 

1.21 

7 

4.80 

17 

7.98 

6 

5.42 

2 

1.83 

8 

8.00 

8 

4.90 

73 

56.16 

Youngsville__ 

5 

5.89      5 

3  60 

4 

3.82 

2 

2.79 

5 

6.88 

4 

2.94 

7 

4.26 

11 

7.43 

8 

6.24 

3 

2.59 

5 

8.25 

6 

4.23 

65 

58.92 

NOTES 

The  rainfall  data  of  Cinclare,  Reserve,  Franklin  and  Cheneyville  were  taken  from  the  "Climatological  Data"  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau' 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.     The  data  for  Napoleonville,  Meeker,  Broussard  and  Youngsville  are  from  the  records  of  tests  field  cooperators. 
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TABLE  1     Cinclare  Test  Field 


Variety 


C.  P.  34-21 _. 
C.  P.  33-224. 
C.  P.  34-120. 
C.  P.  33-409. 
C.  P.  29-116- 
C.  P.  36-75.. 
C.  P.  31-529- 


C.  P.  34-120. 
C.  P.  34-21.. 
C.  P.  33-425. 
C.  P.  33-243. 
C.  P.  33-372. 
C.  P.  29-320. 
C.  P.  28-19.- 


Normal  Juice 


Brix 


Sucrose!  Puri ty 


Tons 
Per 
Acre 


Value 


Ton       Acre 


Less 
$1.00 
Har- 
vest 


Bal- 
ance 


Fall  Plant  Cane  (Yazoo) 


C.  P.  34-92 _ 

16  06 

12.27 

76.40 

32.90 

$3 .  86 

$126.99 

$32.90 

SOI    09 

C.  P.  29-320 

lC.il 

13.08 

so  20 

30  43 

4.08 

124.15 

30.43 

93.72 

C.  P.  34-120 

16.25 

12.95 

79 .  69 

29.77 

4.03 

119.97 

29.77 

90 .  20 

C.  P.  29-120 

15.  96 

1 2  56 

78.70 

27 .  56 

3.88 

106.93 

27 .  56 

79.37 

C.  P.  36-161 

14.95 

10.75 

71.91 

32  68 

3.28 

107.19 

32.68 

74.51 

C.  P.  33-243 

14.70 

11.42 

77.69 

26  52 

3.80 

100.78 

20   52 

74.26 

C.  P.  33-425 

17.22 

14.19 

82   hi 

19.66 

4.51 

88.67 

19.66 

69.01 

C.  P.  36-160 

14.16 

10.51 

74.22 

32.42 

3.10 

100 . 50 

32.42 

08.08 

C.  P   36-80 

14.08 

9.93 

70 .  53 

30 .  39 

2.65 

so  ;.:>, 

30.39 

50.14 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Sharkey) 

C.  P.  34-139 

15.96 

11.81 

74  .  00 

18.79 

3.86 

72.53 

18.79 

53.74 

C.  P.  29-116 

16.54 

12.75 

77  .  09 

17.00 

3.97 

67.49 

17.00 

50.49 

C.  P.  34-21 

17.22 

14.35 

83 .  33 

13.53 

4 .  57 

61.83 

13.53 

48.30 

C.  P.  34-92 

16.93 

13.04 

77.02 

15.58 

4.07 

63.41 

15.58 

47 .  83 

C.  P.  34-120 

17.44 

14 .  23 

SI.  59 

12.95 

4.53 

58.66 

12.95 

45.71 

First  Stubble  (Yazoo) 


C.  P.  34-120 

15.71 

12.56 

79 .  95 

25.33 

3.88 

98.28 

25.33 

72.95 

C.  P.  34-139 

15.42 

11.50 

74 .  58 

24.06 

3.86 

92.87 

24.06 

68.81 

C.  P.  36-105 

15.04 

12.02 

79.92 

23.96 

3.86 

92.49 

23.96 

68.53 

C.  P.  29-120 

15.96 

13.07 

81.89 

21.88 

4.08 

89.27 

21.88 

67.39 

C.  P.  29-320 

16.68 

13.71 

82 .  19 

20.18 

4.33 

87 .  38 

20.18 

67.20 

C.  P.  34-92 

15.51 

11.86 

76.47 

22.23 

3.86 

S5.81 

22.39 

63.58 

C.  P.  34-115 

15.71 

11.90 

75.75 

21.66 

3.86 

83.61 

21.66 

61.95 

C.  P.  33-243 

14.74 

12.19 

82.70 

20.39 

3.86 

78.71 

20.39 

58.32 

C.  P.  36-55 

15.61 

12.51 

80.14 

20.22 

3.86 

78.05 

20.22 

57.83 

C.  P.  29-103 

15.61 

12.08 

77.39 

18.08 

3.86 

69.79 

18.08 

51.71 

C.  P.  31-509 

14.57 

11.02 

75.63 

20.48 

3.49 

71.48 

20.48 

51.00 

C.  P.  36-183 

13.83 

10.40 

75.20 

21.67 

3.01 

65.23 

21.67 

43.56 

First  Stubble  (Sharkey) 


15.45 
15.42 
15.32 
17.00 
15.61 
15.74 


12.15 
12.10 
11.83 
13.75 
11.63 
11.62 


78.64 
78.47 
77.22 
80.88 
74.50 
73.82 


18.72 
17.61 
14.75 
11.46 
13.05 
8.98 


16.59     12.66    76.31      8.05      3.92    31.56      8.05    23.51 


72.26 
67.97 
56.94 
49.74 
50.37 
34.66 


18.72 
17.61 
14.75 
11.46 
13.05 
8.98 


53.54 
50.36 
42.19 
38.28 
37.32 
25.68 


Second  Stubble  (Yazoo) 


14.60 

11.35 

77.74 

24.93 

$3.74 

$93 . 24 

$24.93 

14.64 

11.31 

77.25 

21.12 

3.71 

78.36 

21.12 

16. 4S 

13.10 

79.49 

17.84 

4  09 

72.97 

17.84 

15.13 

12.08 

79.84 

17.73 

3.86 

68.44 

17.73 

14.54 

10.87 

74.76 

21.12 

3.37 

71.17 

21.12 

14.99 

12.67 

84.52 

15.75 

3.93 

61.90 

15.75 

15 .  38 

11.94 

77.63 

12.61 

3.86 

48.67 

12.61 

$68.31 
57.24 
55.13 
50.71 
50.05 
46.15 
36.06 


NOTES 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Yazoo  and  Sharkey):  Planted  October  4,  1943  and  harvested 
December  4,  1944.  Cut  by  hand,  top  and  bottom  and  burned.  Loaded, 
weighed  and  tested  on  big  mill  Cinclare  Central  Factory,  7:00  to  10:30  p.  m., 
December  5.  1944. 

First  Stubble  (Yazoo  and  Sharkey):  Planted  September  28,  1942.  Harvest- 
ing dates:  November  30,  1943  and  November  1,  1944.  Cut  by  hand,  top  and 
bottom  and  burned.  Loaded,  weighed  and  tested  on  big  mill  Cinclare  Central 
Factory,  7:00  to  10:30  p.m.,  November  2,  1944. 

Second  Stubble  (Yazoo):  Planted  September  18,1941  .  Harvesting  dates: 
November  18,  1942,  October  28,  1943  and  November  1,  1944.  Cut  by  hand, 
top  and  bottom  and  burned.  Mill  tests  Cinclare  Central  Factory,  7:00  to  10:30 
p.m..  November  2.  1944. 
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TABLE  B     Temperatures  of  32  Degrees  and   Below  Freezing   Season 

of  1944 
(Expressed  in  Degrees  Fahrenheit 


Napo- 

(     li.lirv- 

Brous- 

Date 

Cinclare 

leonville 

Reserve 

ville 

Franklin 

sard 

1/9 

30 

31 

28 

27 

32 

30 

1/10 

24 

23 

28 

24 

27 

24 

1/16 

32 

27 

29 

27 

29 

29 

2/12 

27 

28 

32 

27 

31 

27 

2/13 

32 

32 

\bovc32 

31 

Above  32 

Above  32 

11/30 

30 

31 

Above  32 

29 

Above  32 

32 

12/3 

31 

29 

Umvc32 

25 

Above  32 

Above  32 

12/11 

28 

30 

29 

26 

29 

28 

12/12 

26 

28 

27 

26 

29 

28 

12/13 

30 

30 

28 

26 

Above  32 

29 

12/14 

28 

28 

30 

28 

30 

28 

12/15 

25 

25 

27 

32 

29 

28 

12/19 

31 

Above  32 

30 

27 

Above  32 

32 

12/20 

28 

Above  32 

32 

31 

32 

32 

NOTES 

The  data  for  Cinclare,  Reserve,  Cheneyville  and  Franklin  were  taken  from 
"Climatological  Data"  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Other  locations  were  from  plantation  records  as 
follows:  Elm  Hall  Plantation.  Napoleonville,  La.,  and  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory 
Broussard,  La. 
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Summary — Season   of    1944 

The  tabulated  data  in  Tables  Nos.  1  to  8  inclusive, 
give  the  results  of  sugar  cane  variety  work  of  the 
fall  plant  cane  and  stubble  test  fields  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  for  the  season  of  1944.  The  sugar 
yields  throughout  the  cane  belt  were  lower  than  in 
1943.  The  weather  conditions  were  unfavorable  for 
normal  cane  development;  starting  with  a  cold  wet 
spring,  followed  with  a  prolonged  drouth  in  June  and 
July,  and  ending  with  late  rains,  a  mild  fall  and 
December  freezes. 

The  promising  unreleased  variety,  C.P.  36-105, 
made  a  fine  showing  at  the  eight  test  fields.  It  is 
a  very  vigorous  growing  cane,  with  excellent  germinat- 
ing and  stubbling  qualities.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
open  type  stooling,  with  very  slightly  crooked  me- 
dium diameter  stalks,  reddish  brown  in  color.  This 
cane  showed  better  milling  qualities  than  C.P.  34-120, 
being  about  in  the  same  class  as  C.P.  29-320.  In  five 
out  of  a  total  of  nine  comparative  tests,  C.P.  36-105 
outranked  C.P.  34-120.  Its  performance  on  the'  test 
fields  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  outstanding, 
and  according  to  the  available  information  it  is  rec- 
ommended for  release  as  commercial  cane  for  some 
sections   of  the   cane   belt. 

C.P.  36-183  another  promising  unreleased  variety, 
showed  up  well  at  several  of  the  test  fields.  In  com- 
parative tests   it   surpassed   C.P.   34-120,    four  out   of 


TABLE  2 — Glenwood  Test  Fields 


Variety 

Normal  Juice 

Tons 
Per 
Acre 

Value 

Less 
$1.00 
Har- 
vest 

Bal- 

Brix  |  Sucrose!  Purity 

Ton 

Acre 

ance 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Yazoo) 

C.  P 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 


36-160. 
36-191. 
36-183. 
34-92.. 
36-80.. 
36-105. 
34-120- 
36-161- 
36-179. 
29-320. 
29-120. 
34-139. 


15.95 

12.82 

80.38 

33.47 

$3.98 

$133.21 

$33.47 

14.93 

11.97 

80.17 

33.65 

3.86 

129.89 

33.65 

16.05 

13.09 

81.56 

30.35 

4.09 

124.13 

30.35 

15.54 

12.27 

78.96 

31.58 

3.86 

121.90 

31.58 

14.88 

11.05 

74.26 

35.92 

3.51 

126.08 

35.92 

15.90 

12.87 

80.94 

28.76 

4.00 

115.04 

28.76 

15.54 

12.32 

79.28 

28.22 

3.86 

108.93 

28.22 

14.87 

11.30 

75.99 

27.95 

3.71 

103.69 

27.95 

14.67 

11.08 

75.53 

28.11 

3.54 

99 .  51 

28.11 

15.44 

12.44 

80.57 

23.06 

3.86 

89.01 

23.06 

16.05 

12.07 

75.20 

22.47 

3.86 

86.73 

22.47 

14.06 

9.90 

70.41 

34.61 

2.62 

90.68 

34.61 

$99 . 74 
96.24 
93.78 
90.32 
90.16 
86.28 
80.71 
75.74 
71.40 
65.95 
64.26 
56.07 


First  Stubble  (Yazoo) 


C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
F.  31- 
C.  P. 


34-92.. 
36-183. 
£4-120. 
34-139. 
36-105. 
29-120. 
36-55._ 
33-243 _ 
36-191. 
34-115- 
29-103. 
28-19.. 

962 

31-509- 


17.05 

13.08 

76.72 

30.96 

4.08 

126.32 

30.96 

16.69 

11.07 

66.33 

30.98 

3.53 

109 . 36 

30.98 

15.64 

.11.04 

70.59 

30.12 

3.50 

105.42 

30.12 

16.21 

12.27 

75.69 

26.03 

3.86 

100.48 

26.03 

15.35 

10.74 

69.97 

32.53 

3.27 

106.37 

32.53 

16.97 

12.97 

76.43 

22.11 

4.04 

89.32 

22.11 

15.40 

10.98 

71.30 

26.96 

3.46 

93.28 

22.96 

15.11 

11.46 

75.84 

22 .  35 

3.83 

85.60 

22.35 

15.25 

10.70 

70.16 

27.72 

3.24 

89.81 

27.72 

16.86 

12.82 

76.03 

20.80 

3.98 

82.78 

20.80 

17.01 

12.26 

72.08 

18.89 

3.86 

72.92 

18.89 

15.40 

11.40 

74.03 

16.41 

3.78 

62.03 

16.41 

18.10 

14.28 

78.90 

12.83 

4.55 

58.38 

12.83 

14.46 

9.94 

68.74 

25.50 

2.66 

67.83 

25.50 

95.36 
78.40 
75 .  30 
74.45 
73.84 
67.21 
66 .  32 
63.25 
62.09 
61.98 
54.03 
45.62 
45.55 
42.33 


Second  Stubble  (Yazoo) 


C.  P. 
C.  P. 


C.  P. 
C.  P. 


31-509- 
34-120. 
33-243. 
34-115. 
33-372. 
36-19.. 
31-551. 
34-92.. 
36-85.. 
33-425. 
34-21.. 
33-485. 
36-55.. 
33-409. 


15.69 
16.65 
15.78 
16.11 
16.12 
16.78 
16.48 
16.71 
15.09 
16.43 
16.11 
15.49 
16.52 
15.97 


11.74 
11.77 
11.60 
12.52 
11.81 
12.40 
11.83 
10.46 
10.66 
12.48 
10.83 
10.96 
11.98 
12.05 


74.82 
70.69 
73.51 
77.72 
73 .  26 
73.90 
71.78 
62.60 
70.64 
75.96 
67.23 
70.76 
72.52 
75.45 


27.06 
23 .  25 
21.26 
19.71 
19.48 
18.83 
18.00 
24.14 
22.50 
16.88 
18.40 
17.53 
14.82 
14.29 


■si; 


87 


104.45 
89.75 
82.06 
76.28 
75.19 
72.68 
79.48 
73.87 
72.23 
65.16 
61.46 
60.30 
57.21 
55.16 


27.06 
23 .  25 
21.26 
19.71 
19.48 
18.83 
18.00 
24.14 
22.50 
16.88 
18.40 
17.53 
14.82 
14.29 


77.39 
66.50 
60.80 
56.57 
55.71 
53.85 
51.48 
49.73 
49.73 
48.28 
43.06 
42.77 
42.39 
40.87 


Second  Stubble  (Yazoo) 


C.  P.  34-1.-. 
C.  P.  34-139. 
C.  P.  31-529. 
C.  P.  28-19.. 


17.23 

12.69 

73.65 

13.43 

3.93 

52.78 

13.43 

15.45 

10.90 

70.55 

13.42 

3.40 

45.63 

13.42 

16.57 

11.04 

66.63 

11.63 

3.50 

40.71 

11.63 

14.56 

10.71 

73.56 

9.13 

3.25 

29.67 

9.13 

39.35 
32.21 
29.08 
20.54 


NOTES 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Yazoo) :  Planted  September  24,  1943  and  harvested  Decem- 
ber 5-6,  1944.  Heavy  rain  after  cane  was  cut,  and  a  slow  rain  on  December  6 
at  the  time  that  mill  tests  were  being  run  at  Glenwood  Factory. 

First  Stubble  (Yazoo) :  Planted  September  30,  1942.  Harvesting  dates: 
November  19,  1843,  and  October  27,  1944.  All  machine  cut,  except  C.  P.  Nos. 
36-161,  36-183  and  36-191. 

Second  Stubble  (Yazoo):  Planted  September  19,  1941.  Harvesting  dates: 
November  19,  1942,  October  22,  1943  and  October  26,  1944.  All  varieties 
harvested  by  hand,  top  and  bottom,  and  burned. 


nine  times.  This  variety  is  slower  in  germination 
than  C.P.  36-105,  and  has  the  following  character- 
istics: medium  diameter,  reclining  stalks,  greenish 
brown  in  color  and  milling  qualities  about  in  the 
class  of  C.P.  29-116.  It  performed  best  at  Glen- 
wood, Sterling,  Shirley  and  Billeaud  outfields. 

For  the  past  three  years  C.P.  34-92  has  been 
classed  as  a  promising  unreleased  variety.  In  1944 
it  made  a  creditable  showing;  ranking  first  twice 
and  being  in  the  upper  bracket  of  high  ranking  canes 
in  many  of  the  tests.  This  variety  compares  very  fav- 
orably with  C.P.  34-120  in  field  performance,  but  is 
definitely  lower  from  a  sucrose  standpoint.  In  a 
total  of  fifteen  comparative  tests,  C.P.  34-120  out- 
ranked C.P.  34-92  ten  times.  C.P.  34-92  has  the 
following  characteristics:  red  in  color,  small  diameter, 
erect,  good  germinating  and  stubbling  qualities,  well 
adapted  to  mechanical  harvesters  and  is  slightly 
harder  than  C.P.  29-320  from  a  milling  standpoint. 
The  variety  is  still  on  trial  at  test  fields  and  is  also 
on  an  increase  basis  at  secondary  fields. 

The  promising  new  variety  C.P.  36-13,  was  planted 
on  the  Experiment  Station  outfields  on  an  introduc- 
tory basis  in  the  fall  of  1943,  Germination  and  growth 
of  this  variety  was  only  fair  in  comparison  with  the 
best  commercial  canes.  It  is  a  large  barrel,  green 
and  fairly  erect  growing  cane.  The  results  of  small 
mill    analyses    show    that  at    Cinclare    it    was    0.53% 

TABLE  3— Reserve  Test  Fields 


Variety 


Normal  Juice 


Brix 


Sucrose!  Purity 


Tons 
Per 
Acre 

Value 

Less 
$1.00 
Har- 
vest 

Ton 

Acre 

Bal- 
ance 


Fall  Plant  Cane  (Yzaoo) 

C.  P.  36-105 

15.01 

11.57 

77.08 

40.97 

$3.86 

$158.14 

$40 . 97 

$117.17 

C.  P.  34-120 

13.74 

10.69 

77.80 

36.75 

3.82 

140.39 

36.75 

103.64 

C.  P.  36-179 

14.22 

10.64 

74.82 

41.67 

3.20 

133 . 34 

41.67 

91.67 

C. P.  29-320 

14.73 

11.72 

79.57 

30 .  50 

3.86 

117.73 

30.50 

87.23 

C. P.  36-191-      .. 

14.86 

10.73 

72.21 

36.83 

3.27 

120.43 

36.83 

83.60 

C.  P.  36-160 

14.24 

10.54 

74.02 

36.14 

3.12 

112.76 

36.14 

76.62 

C.  P.  34-92 

13.79 

10.40 

75.42 

37.62 

3.01 

113.24 

37.62 

75.62 

C.  P.  36-161 

13.84 

10.48 

75.72 

33.81 

3.07 

103.80 

33.81 

69.99 

C.  P.  31-509 

14.03 

10.07 

71.77 

39.62 

2.76 

109 . 35 

39.62 

69.73 

C.  P.  34-425 

13.74 

10.32 

75.11 

31.43 

2.95 

92.72 

31.43 

61.29 

C.  P.  29-120 

13.17 

10.26 

77.90 

28.04 

2.90 

81.32 

28.04 

53.28 

C.  P.  36-183 

13.45 

10.13 

75.32 

27.59 

2.80 

77.25 

27.59 

49.66 

C.  P.  32-206 

15.50 

10.46 

67.48 

22.06 

3.08 

67 .  50 

22.06 

45.44 

C.  P.  36-80 

13.54 

9.55 

70 .  53 

28.26 

2.35 

66.41 

28.26 

38.15 

First  Stubble  (Yazoo) 


C.  P 
C.  P 
C.  P. 


34-120. 
36-75.  . 
36-55.. 
36-161. 
34-139. 
34-92.. 
34-53. - 
29-120- 
36-183. 
31-509. 
34-115. 
36-191. 
32-206. 
36-185. 
29-103. 
28-19.. 


16.28 

12.89 

79.18 

31.29 

4.01 

125.47 

31.29 

17.16 

13.42 

78.21 

26.39 

4.22 

111.37 

26.39 

16.09 

12.46 

77.44 

29.09 

3.86 

112.29 

29.09 

15.98 

12.04 

75.34 

28.20 

3.86 

108.85 

28.20 

15.89 

11.31 

71.18 

29.25 

3.71 

108 . 52 

29.25 

16.52 

12.59 

76.21 

27.22 

3.89 

105.89 

27.22 

16.38 

12.02 

73.38 

27.42 

3.86 

105.84 

27.42 

16.83 

13.45 

79.91 

22.80 

4.23 

96.44 

22.80 

16.57 

12.23 

73.81 

25.69 

3.86 

99.16 

25.69 

15.56 

11.84 

76.09 

25.21 

3.86 

97.31 

25.21 

15.41 

11.79 

76.51 

25.11 

3.86 

96.92 

25.11 

16.05 

12.44 

77.51 

25.11 

3.86 

96.92 

25.11 

17.00 

13.02 

76.59 

21.97 

4.06 

89.20 

21.97 

15.67 

11.84 

75.56 

23.50 

3.86 

90.71 

23 .  50 

17.16 

13.37 

77.91 

20.76 

4.20 

87. 19 

20.76 

17.65 

14.29 

80.96 

16.21 

4.55 

73.76 

16.21 

94.18 
84.98 
83.20 
80.65 
79.27 
78.67 
78.42 
73.64 
73.47 
72.10 
71.81 
71.81 
67.23 
67.21 
66.43 
57.55 


Second  Stubble  (Yazoo) 


C.  P.  34-120.. ... 

C.  P.  34-92 

C.  P.  33-372 

C.  P.  34-21 

C.  P.  36-19 

C.  P.  33-409 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  36-85 

C.  P.  33-243 


16.55 

13.00 

78.55 

29.89 

4.05 

121.05 

29.89 

15.57 

11.52 

73.99 

29.29 

3.86 

113.06 

29.29 

16.24 

12.79 

78 .  75 

27.66 

3.97 

109.81 

27.66 

16.48 

13.22 

80.22 

25.82 

4.14 

106.89 

25.82 

16.13 

12.79 

79.29 

25.37 

3.97 

100.72 

25.37 

15.62 

12.16 

77.85 

24.75 

3.86 

95.54 

24.75 

17.08 

13.53 

79.22 

21.21 

4.25 

90.14 

21.21 

16.59 

12.75 

76.85 

23.25 

3.96 

92.07 

23.25 

16.58 

13.45 

81.12 

20.43 

4.23 

86.42 

20.43 

91.16 
83.77 
82.15 
81.07 
75.35 
70.79 
68.93 
68.82 
65.99 


Second  Stubble  (Yazoo) 


C.  P.  33-425. 
C.  P.  36-55. _ 
C.  P.  34-115. 
C.  P.  36-75.. 
C.  P.  34-139. 


16.20 

12.97 

80.06 

21.06 

4.04 

85.08 

21.06 

16.40 

12.68 

77.32 

21.66 

3.93 

85.12 

21.66 

15.86 

12.57 

79.26 

21.96 

3.89 

85.42 

21.96 

16.83 

12.95 

76.95 

20.90 

4.03 

84.23 

20.90 

15.07 

10.89 

72.26 

22.59 

3.39 

76.58 

22.59 

64.02 
63.46 
63.46 
63.33 
53.99 


NOTES 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Yazoo) :  Planted  October  3,  1943  and  harvested  December 
5-6,  1944.  Cut  by  hand,  top  and  bottom,  and  burned.  Mill  tests  Reserve 
Factory,  December  6,  1944. 

First  Stubble  (Yazoo) :  Planted  September  15,  1942.  Harvesting  dates:  Nov- 
ember 18,  1943  and  November  22,  1944.  Cane  cut  by  hand,  top  and  bottom, 
and  burned.     Mill  tests  Reserve  Factory. 

Second  Stubble  (Yazoo):  Planted  October  1,  1941.  Harvesting  dates:  Nov- 
ember 20,  1942,  November  17,  1943  and  November  20,  1944.  Cane  cut  by 
hand,  top  and  bottom,  and  burned.  Mill  tests  Reserve  Factory  November 
22,  1944. 
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sucrose  less  than  C.P.  29-320  on  December  4,  and 
at  Meeker,  0.64%  sucrose  under  C.P.  29-320  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  The  sucrose  tests  were  very  satsifactory 
at  both  places.  All  available  seed  cane  of  the  C.P. 
36-13    variety  was   planted. 

On  Sharkey  soil  at  Clinclare,  C.P.  34-139  made  the 
best  showing  as  plant  cane,  while  C.P.  34-21  was 
the  leading  variety  as  first  stubble.  In  the  previous 
season,  C.P.  34-21  and  C.P.  34-120,  were  the  leading 
varieties  as  plant  cane  and  first  stubble.  Both  years, 
C.P.  33-224,  performed  well,  being  second  highest 
ranking  variety.  The  three  unreleased  varieties,  C.P. 
Nos.  33-224,   34-21    and   34-139,    which    are   extremely 

TABLE  4     Meeker  Test  Fields 


Variety 

Normal  Juice 

Tons 
Per 
Acre 

Value 

Less 
$1.00 
Har- 
vest 

Bal- 

Brix  1  Sucrose |  Purity- 

Ton    1  Acre 

ance 

Full  Plant  Cane  (Yahola) 

C 

p. 

36-105 

15.99 

1 1 .  58 

C. 

P. 

33-243 

15.01 

11.27 

C. 

p. 

34-120 

16.09 

11.88 

c. 

p. 

29-320 

16.86 

13.23 

o. 

p. 

33-425 

16.86 

12.28 

0. 

p. 

36-179 

15.21 

10.86 

c. 

p 

36-17 

15.01 

9.67 

c. 

p 

36-161 

14.23 

9.14 

c. 

p. 

37-5 

14.62 

9.30 

72.42 
75.08 
73.83 
78.47 
72.84 
71.40 
64  .  42 
64.23 
63.61 


35  "><> 
36.00 
33.62 
30.37 
29  15 
32.20 
37.83 
37.60 
36.18 


$137.26 
134  .  69 
129  77 
125.73 
113.68 
108.51 
92.68 
(Salvage  Cane) 
(Salvage  Cane) 


S3  86 

3.68 
3.86 
4.11 
3.86 
3.37 
2.45 


$35 . 56 
36.60 
33.62 
30.37 
29 .  45 
32.20 
37.83 


$101.70 
98.09 
96.15 
95.36 
84 .  23 
76.31 
54.85 


First  Stubble  (Yahola) 


34-120. 
33-125. 
33-243. 
34-92.. 
29-320. 
36-55.. 
36-161. 
36-75.. 
36-185. 
34-115. 
36-105. 
36-80-. 


15.40 
15.89 
15.40 
14.53 
14.14 
13.65 
13.84 
14.04 
15.21 
16.87 
13.16 
13.55 


13.31 
13.45 

12.61 
10.90 
12.53 
10.39 
9.81 
10.37 
12.34 
9.88 
9.58 
9.18 


86.43 
84.64 
81.88 
75.02 
88.61 
76.11 
70.88 
73.86 
81.13 
58.57 
72.80 
67.75 


37.83 
32.53 
34.38 
40 .  65 
32.75 
42.92 
51.97 
38,.  32 
26.45 
38.09 
41.49 
42.37 


4.17 
4.23 
3.90 
3.40 
3.87 
3.00 
2.56 
2.99 
3.86 
2.61 
.38 


157.75 
137.60 
134.0,8 
138.21 
126.74 
128.76 
133 . 04 
114.58 
102.10 
99.41 
98.75 


(Salvage  Cane) 


119.92 
105.07 
99.70 
97.56 
93.99 
85.84 
81.07 
76.26 
75.65 
61.32 
57.26 


Second  Stubble  (Yahola) 


34-120. 
33-243. 
33-310. 
34-21.. 
34-79_  _ 
29-320. 
33-425. 


14.14 

11.50 

SI.  33 

46.23 

3.86 

178.45 

46.23 

14.33 

11.50 

80.25 

37.92 

3.86 

146.37 

37.92 

16.87 

12.79 

75.82 

35 .  23 

3.97 

139 .  86 

35.23 

14.62 

11.04 

75.51 

40.48 

3.50 

141.68 

40.48 

15.01 

11.86 

79.01 

33 .  10 

3.86 

127.77 

33 .  10 

15.89 

12.78 

80.43 

31.87 

3.97 

126.52 

31.87 

16.96 

13.81 

81.43 

25.33 

4.37 

110.69 

25.33 

132.22 
108.45 
104 . 63 
101.20 
94.67 
94.65 
85.36 


Third  Stubble  (Yahola) 


C.  P.  33-243 

15.11 

12.50 

82.73 

35.69 

3.86 

137.76 

35.69 

102.07 

C.  P.  34-21 

14.92 

10.86 

72 .  79 

36.00 

3.37 

121.32 

36.00 

85.32 

C.  P.  34-120 

15.11 

12.11 

80.15 

28.37 

3.86 

109.51 

28.37 

81.14 

C.  P.  29-320 

15.21 

12.55 

S2.51 

27.10 

3.88 

105.15 

27.10 

78.05 

C.  P.  33-310 

14.92 

11.01 

73.79 

31.13 

3.48 

108.33 

31 .  13 

77.20 

C.  P.  33-425 

15.70 

12.81 

81 .  59 

20.62 

3.98 

82.07 

20.62 

61.45 

C.  P.  28-19 

15.70 

12.51 

79.68 

20.00 

3.86 

77.20 

20.00 

57.20 

C.  P.  34-79 

14.62 

10.86 

74.28 

21.72 

3.37 

73.20 

21.72 

51.48 

NOTES 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Yahola):  Planted  October  11,  1943.  Harvested  December 
11-12,  1944.  Cut  by  hand,  top  and  bottom,  and  burned.  Mill  tests  Meeker 
Factory,  December  12,  1944. 

First  Stubble  (Yahola):  Planted  October  6,  1942.  Harvesting  dates:  Decem- 
ber 15,  1943,  and  November  15-17,  1944.  Cut  by  hand,  top  and  bottom,  and 
burned.     Mill  tests  Meeker  Factory,  November  16,  1944. 

Second  Stubble  (Yahola):  Planted  October  14,  1941.  Harvesting  dates: 
December  2,  1942,  November  5,  1943  and  November  15,  1944.  Cut  by  hand 
top  and  bottom,  and  burned.  Mill  tests  Meeker  Factory,  November  17,  1944. 
Third  Stubble  (Yahola) :  Planted  October  10,  1940.  Harvesting  dates:  Novem- 
ber 15,  1941,  November  3,  1942,  December  5,  1943  and  November  16,  1944. 
Cut  bv  hand,  top  and  bottom,  and  burned.  Mill  Tests  Meeker  Factory,  Nov- 
ember 17,  1944. 
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TABLE  5— Shirley  Test  Fields 

Variety 

Normal  Juice 

Tons 
Per 
Acre 

Value 

Less 
$1.00 
Har- 
vest 

Bal- 

Brix  ISucrosel  Purity 

Ton    |   Acre 

ance 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Yahola) 

TABLE  8— Youngsville  Test  Fields 


C 
C 
C 
C.  P 
C.  P 


34-120. 
34-92.. 
36-183. 
29-320. 
33-425. 
33-243. 
36-191. 
36-105. 
36-161. 
36-160. 
36-179. 
36-80.- 


16.04 

12.27 

76.50 

35.84 

$3.86 

$138.34 

$35.84 

15.94 

11.17 

70.08 

38.79 

3.61 

140.03 

38.79 

15.26 

11.03 

72.28 

37.20 

3.50 

130  20 

37.20 

15.94 

12.31 

77.23 

31.76 

3.86 

122.59 

31.76 

16.33 

12.39 

75.87 

30.85 

3.86 

119.08 

30.85 

15.36 

12.02 

78.26 

29.49 

3.86 

113.83 

29.49 

15.55 

10.97 

70.55 

33.80 

3.45 

116.61 

33.80 

15.11 

10.41 

68.89 

37.66 

3.02 

113.73 

37.66 

15.36 

10.58 

68.88 

29.95 

3.15 

94.34 

29.95 

14.77 

10.00 

67.70 

31.08 

2.70 

83.92 

31.08 

14.97 

10.00 

66.80 

28.58 

2.70 

77.17 

28.58 

13.99 

9.21 

65.83 

31.99 

(Salvage  Cane) 

$102.50 
101.24 
93.00 
90.83 
88.23 
84.34 
82.81 
76.07 
64.39 
52.84 
48.59 


First  Stubble  (Yahola) 


C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 


F.  31 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 


34-120. 
36-105. 
36-55.. 
29-320. 
34-92.. 
34-53-. 
33-243. 
28-19.. 
33-425. 
36-183- 

962 

36-19-. 
34-139. 


15.41 

11.64 

75.54 

45.78 

3.86 

176.71 

45.78 

16.87 

13.58 

80.50 

36.03 

4.28 

154.21 

36.03 

16.38 

12.42 

75.82 

40.56 

3.86 

156.56 

40.56 

16.19 

13.15 

81.22 

36.93 

4.11 

151.78 

36.93 

15.89 

11.43 

71.93 

38.75 

3.81 

147 . 64 

38.75 

14.24 

10.21 

71.70 

37.66 

2.86 

145.37 

37.66 

15.41 

12.48 

80.99 

35.57 

3.86 

137.30 

35.57 

16.87 

13.48 

79.91 

31.30 

4.24 

132.71 

31.30 

17.06 

14.50 

84.99 

26.72 

4.63 

123.71 

26.72 

15.02 

11.26 

74.97 

36.25 

3.67 

133.04 

36.25 

18.43 

15.51 

84.16 

22.64 

5.02 

113.65 

22.64 

15.50 

11.99 

77.35 

22.64 

3.86 

87.39 

22.64 

41.63 

9.73 

66.51 

39.88 

2.49 

99.30 

39.88 

130.94 

118.18 

116.00 

114.85 

108.89 

107.71 

101.73 

101.41 

96.99 

96.79 

91.01 

64.75 

59.42 


NOTES 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Yahola) :  Planted  September  30,  1943  and  harvested  Dec- 
ember 11,  1944.  Cane  cut  and  stripped  by  hand.  Mill  tests  at  Augusta  Fact- 
ory, December  13,  1944.  Observations  on  milling  with  6  rolls,  knives  and 
Krajewski  crusher:  C.  P.  Nos.  34-120,  36-55,  36-19,  36-55,  34-53,  34-92  and  33- 
425  arc  all  hard  milling  canes;  C.  P.  36-160,  very  hard  milling.  C.  P.  28-19, 
29-320  and  36-105  milled  with  regular  feed  and  can  be  classed  as  good.  C.  P. 
33-243,  C.  P.  36-80  and  C.  P.  36-183  also  milled  well. 

First  Stubble  (Yahola):  Planted  September  22,  1942.  Harvesting  dates: 
December  4,  1943  and  November  13,  1944.  Cane  cut  and  stripped  by  hand. 
Mill  tests  at  Augusta  Factory,  November  14,  1944. 


TABLE  6 — Sterling-  Test  Field 


Variety 

Normal  Juice 

Tons 
Per 

Acre 

Value 

Less 
$1.00 
Har- 
vest 

Bal- 

Brix |  Sucrose |  Purity 

Ton   |  Acre 

ance 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Franklin  silty  clay  loam) 

C.  P.  36-105. 
C.  P.  36-183. 
C.  P.  36-191. 
C.  P.  29-116. 
C.  P.  34-92  __ 
C.  P.  34-120. 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  36-160. 
C. P.  34-139. 
C.  P.  33-310. 


17.18 
16.38 
15.87 
15.59 
16.99 
16.06 
15.73 
15.13 
15.04 
16.10 


14.25 
13.27 
12.93 
12.28 
13.24 
13.01 
12.52 
11.60 
11.39 
12.38 


82.95 
81.01 
81.47 
78.77 
77.93 
81.01 
79.59 
76.67 
75.73 
76.89 


27.30 
26.51 
25.89 
26.76 
24.09 
24.43 
25.51 
23.68 
18.87 
16.33 


$4.54 
4.16 
4.03 
3.86 
4.15 
4.06 
3.87 
3.86 
3.76 
3.86 


$123.94 

110.28 

104 . 34 

103 . 29 

99.97 

99.19 

98.72 

91.40 

72.84 

63.03 


$27 . 30 
26.51 
25.89 
26.76 
24.09 
24.43 
25.51 
23.68 
18.87 
16.33 


$96.64 
83.77 
78.45 
76.53 
75.88 
74.71 
73.21 
67.72 
53.97 
46.70 


Fall  Plant  Cane  (Franklin  silty  clay  loam) :  Planted  October  6,  1943  and  har- 
vested December  22,  1944.  Cane  cut  by  hand,  top  and  bottom,  and  burned. 
The  analyses  were  made  from  five  stalk  samples  by  the  Oaklawn  Factory 
Laboratory,  through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  M.  L.  Marquette,  Manager,  and 
D.  P.  MeBrayer,  Factory  Superintendent,  South  Coast  Corporation,  Franklin, 
Louisiana.     Samples  were  taken  by  the  writer  on  December  19,  1944. 


TABLE  7— 

Billeaud  Test  Fields 

Variety 

Normal  Juice 

Tons 
Per 
Acre 

Value 

Less 
$100 
Har- 
vest 

Bal- 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Ton    |  Acre 

ance 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Lintonia) 

C.  P.  36-183 

C.  P.  33-310 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  31-509 

C.  P.  36-191 

C.  P.  33-243 

C.  P.  36-105 

C.  P.  29-116 

C.  P.  34-120 

C.  P.  34-92 

C.  P.  36-161 

C.  P.  34-143 


15.31 
18.28 
15.89 
15.69 
15.98 
16.67 
15.28 
16.09 
16.08 
18.23 
15.35 
17.20 


11.12 
14.32 
11.54 
11.41 
11.29 
12.61 
10.94 
10  58 
12.39 
13.20 
10.56 
13.28 


72.63 
78.34 
72.62 
72.72 
70.65 
75.64 
71.60 
65.76 
77.05 
72.41 
68.79 
77.21 


32.90 
23.58 
28.37 
28.30 
29.24 
25.84 
30.72 
34.11 
25.30 
23.04 
30.33 
17.43 


$117.45 
107 .  52 
109 .  51 
107.26 
108.19 
100.78 
105.37 
107.45 
97.66 
95.16 
94.93 
72.51 


$32.90 
23.58 
28.37 
28.30 
29.24 
25.84 
30.72 
34.11 
25.30 
23.04 
30.33 
17.43 


$84.55 
83.94 
81.14 
78.96 
78.95 
74.94 
74.65 
73.34 
72.36 
72.12 
64.60 
55.08 


First  Stubble  (Lintonia) 


C.  P.  34-120 

16.13 

12    47 

77.31 

37.10 

3.86 

143.21 

37.10 

106.11 

C.  P.  33-409 

16.76 

13.39 

79.89 

30.34 

4.20 

127.43 

30.34 

97.09 

C.  P.  36-55 

16.32 

12.57 

77.02 

31.79 

3.89 

123.66 

31.79 

91.87 

Co.  290 

15.05 

10.93 

72.62 

37.47 

3.42 

128.15 

37.47 

90.68 

C.  P.  34-92 

15.90 

10.89 

70.71 

37.16 

3.39 

125.97 

37.16 

88.81 

C.  P.  33-310 

17.00 

13 .  15 

77.35 

28.52 

4.11 

117.22 

28.52 

88.70 

C.  P.  36-75 

15.69 

11.86 

75.59 

30.80 

3.86 

118.89 

30.80 

88.09 

C.  P.  33-243 

15.25 

12.45 

81.64 

30.25 

3.86 

116.77 

30.25 

86.52 

C.  P.  34-139 

16.22 

12.06 

74.35 

27.90 

3.86 

107.69 

27.90 

79.79 

C.  P.  34-115 

15.69 

12.66 

80.69 

26.73 

3.92 

104.78 

26.73 

78.05 

C.  P.  34-21 

15.25 

11.39 

74.69 

26.10 

3.78 

98.66 

26.10 

72.56 

C.  P.  31-509 

14.42 

10.80 

74.90 

28.36 

3.32 

94.16 

28.36 

65.80 

C.  P.  36-191 

14.37 

10.13 

70.49 

26.06 

2.80 

72.97 

26.06 

46.91 

C.  P.  29-116 

14.76 

9.60 

65.04 

32.63 

2 .  39 

77.99 

32.63 

45.36 

NOTES 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Lintonia) :  Planted  October  1,  1943  and  harvested  November 
29-30,  1944.  Cane  cut  by  hand,  top  and  bottom,  and  burned.  Mill  tests 
Billeaud  Factory,  December  1,  1944. 

First  Stubble  (Lintonia):  Planted  September  24,  1942.  Harvesting  dates: 
December  4,  1943  and  November  10,  1944.  Cane  cut  by  hand,  top  and  bottom, 
and  burned.     Mill  tests  Billeaud  Factory,  November  11,  1944. 


Variety 


Normal  Juice 


Brix 


Sucrose!  Purity 


Tons 
Per 
Acre 


Value 


Ton    I   Acre 


Less 
$1.00 
Har- 
vest 


Bal- 
ance 


Fall  Plant  Cane  (Olivier) 


C.  P.  36-161... 
C. P.  34-120. .. 
C.  P.  33-310 ... 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  36-160-.. 
C.  P.  36-111... 
C.  P.  29-116... 
C.  P.  34-139... 
C.  P.  33-243.. 

C.  P.  36-80 

C.  P.  29-120.. _ 

C.  P.  34-120... 
C.  P.  33-310... 
C.  P.  33-372... 
C.  P.  29-116. __ 
C.  P.  34-139... 

C.  P.  34-21 

C.  P.  33-409.. 
C.  P.  33-224... 
Co.  290 


15.68 

12.36 

78.83 

28.04 

$3.86 

$108.23 

$28.04 

16.11 

12.45 

77.28 

23.89 

3.86 

92.22 

23.89 

17.25 

13.49 

78.20 

19.65 

4.24 

83.32 

19.65 

15.06 

11.00 

73.04 

24.63 

3.47 

85.47 

24.63 

15.30 

11.34 

74.12 

21.88 

3.74 

81.83 

21.88 

15.68 

11.71 

74.68 

20.77 

3.86 

80.17 

20.77 

15.11 

10.66 

70.55 

24.60 

3.21 

78.97 

24.60 

16.25 

12.24 

75.32 

18.90 

3.86 

72.95 

18.90 

15.63 

12.62 

80.74 

17.56 

3.91 

68.66 

17.56 

15.11 

11.16 

73.86 

17.77 

3.60 

63.97 

17.77 

15.87 

12.27 

77.27 

15.59 

3.86 

60.18 

15.59 

$80 . 19 
68.33 
63.67 
60.84 
59.95 
59.40 
54.37 
54.05 
51.10 
46.20 
44.59 


Second  Stubble  (Olivier) 


17.48 

13.83 

79.12 

19.15 

4.37 

83.69 

19.15 

17.01 

12.86 

75.60 

16.15 

4.00 

64.60 

16.15 

15.96 

12.01 

75.25 

13.45 

3.86 

51.91 

13.45 

16.15 

12.25 

75.85 

12.95 

3.86 

49.99 

12.95 

16.91 

12.55 

74.22 

12.30 

3.88 

47.72 

12.30 

15.39 

11.70 

76.02 

11.65 

3.86 

44.97 

11.76 

17.10 

13.94 

81.52 

8.25 

4.42 

36.47 

8.25 

16.06 

12.61 

78.52 

9.55 

3.90 

37.25 

9.55 

15.77 

12.17 

77.17 

9.15 

3.86 

35.32 

9.15 

64.54 
48.45 
38.47 
37.04 
35.42 
33.32 
28.22 
27.70 
26.17 


NOTES 

Fall  Plant  Cane  (Olivier) :  Planted  October  18,  1943.  Harvested  November 
29-30,  1944.  Cane  cut  and  stripped  by  hand.  Small  mill  analyses  of  20 
stalks  random  samples,  made  at  the  small  mill  laboratory  of  the  Youngsville 
Factory  on  November  30,  1944. 

Second  Stubble  (Olivier):  Planted  September  25,  1942.  Harvesting  dates: 
December  10,  1943  and  November  7-8,  1944.  Cane  cut  and  stripped  by  hand. 
Small  mill  analyses  of  20  stalks  random  samples  were  made  at  the  small  mill 
laboratory  of  the  Youngsville  Factory  on  November  8,  1944. 

promising  as  black  land  prospects,  have  been  planted 
as    main    plats    for    additional    data    and  information. 

C.P.  36-105  which  made  a  favorable  showing  as 
plant  cane  in  1943  and  as  first  stubble  in  1944  on  the 
black  land  test  field  at  Cinclare,  was  also  included  in 
the  series  of  main  plot  tests. 

C.P.  34-120  made  the  best  showing  according  to 
the  averages  of  results  of  the  two  Red  river  section 
test  fields.  C.P.  33-243  was  second  high  ranking 
variety  at  Meeker,  while  at  Shirley  C.P.  29-320 
showed  up  better  than  C.P.  33-243. 

C.P.  29-320  is  still  the  most  important  field  cane 
in  the  Red  river  and  upper  Mississippi  river  allu- 
vial soils,  due  to  its  superiority  in  the  following  im- 
portant qualities:  early  maturity,  erectness,  adapta- 
bility to  soil  and  climate,  higher  sucrose  and  better 
adaptation  to  mechanical  harvesters. 

C.P.  29-120  continues  to  be  an  important  field  cane 
in  the  areas  of  the  Cinclare,  Glenwood  and  Reserve 
test    fields. 

In  the  test  field  results  of  the  season  of  1944, 
C.P.  34-120  duplicated  its  performance  of  the  previous 
year  in  being  the  most  outstanding  cane  on  the 
Experiment  Station  test  fields.  Its  splendid  response 
on  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  river 
areas,  and  the  Teche  and  western  sections  of  the 
cane  belt,  as  fall  plant  cane  and  stubble,  demonstrated 
fine  adaptability  to  the  various  soil  types. 

In  the  western  section  of  the  state  where  Co.  290 
and  C.P.  29-116  are  the  predominant  field  canes, 
C.P.  34-120  exceeded  both  of  these  varieties  in  three 
out  of  four  tests.  C.P.  33-310  which  was  released 
especially  for  this  area,  ranked  second  and  likewise 
surpassed  Co.  290  and  C.P.  29-116  three  out  of  four 
times. 

These  two  commercial  field  canes,  C.P.  34-120  and 
33-310,  are  more  earlier  maturing  and  higher  in  su- 
crose than  Co.  290  and  C.P.  29-116.  Both  varieties 
also  have  the  very  important  additional  advantage  of 
being   excellent    canes   for   mechanical    harvesters. 
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Sugar  Research  at  the  Audubon  Sugar 
Factory  During  the  1944  Season 

By  C.  W.  Stewart 

Superintendent,   Audubon   Sugar  Factory,   College   of 

Engineering,  Louisiana  State   University 

Mill  Tests  on  Clean  and  Trashy  Cane 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  data  ob- 
tained by  comparative  milling  tests  of  clean  and 
trashy  cane  as  conducted  at  the  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
tory during  the  past  season. 

The  five  tests  made  are  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  first  group  comprising  Tests  1,  2,  and  3,  were 
made  to  observe  the  effect  of  trash  on  the  milling 
operation  and  purity  drop  between  crusher  juice  and 
mixed  juice.  The  second  group,  or  Tests  4  and  5, 
were  made  to  observe,  not  only  the  effect  of  trash 
on  milling,  but  also  to  determine  the  theoretical  re- 
covery of  the  products,  that  is,  sugar  and  molasses. 

The  tests  in  Group  1  were  made  in  the  following 
manner:  two  bundles  of  cane  of  the  same  variety 
and  from  the  same  location,  hand  cut  top  and  bottom, 
were  weighed.  One  bundle  was  opened  and  the  trash 
removed  by  hand,  placed  in  another  set  of  slings,  and 
reweighed.  The  difference  in  weights  was  noted  as 
the  weight  of  trash.  This  figure  was  checked  by  mak- 
ing a  direct  weighing  of  the  trash   removed. 

The  two  bundles  of  cane  were  then  milled  under, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  milling  conditions  with 
respect  to  mill  speed,  pressure,  feed,  and  maceration. 

The  time  required  for  milling  each  bundle  of  cane 
was  recorded  and  the  mill  slippage  was  also  observed. 
Samples  of  crusher  juice,  mixed  juice,  residual  juice, 
and  bagasse  were  taken  and  analyses  made,  the  re- 
sults  of  which   are  shown   in  Table    1,  2  and  3. 

The  type  of  trash  referred  to  in  these  tests  was 
a  mixed  trash,  part  dry  and  part  green. 

In  making  the  tests  designated  as  Group  2,  larger 
amounts  of  cane  were  used  and  a  comparative  milling 
test  was  made  between  burned  cane,  as  a  method  of 
cleaning  in  the   field,   and  cane  cut  top   and  bottom. 

The  per  cent  trash  in  these  tests  was  determined 
by  cleaning  about  100  pounds  cane  and  calculating 
the  percentage  of  trash  by  weight.  The  trash  was 
classifed    as    dry    trash. 

The  burned  cane  practically  free  of  trash,  was 
weighed  and  milled,  the  time  of  milling  noted,  also 
the  weights  of  juice  and  bagasse.  Samples  of  crusher 
juice,  mixed  juice,  residual  juice  and  bagasse  were 
collected  and  analyzed.  The  theoretical  recovery  of 
sugar  and  molasses  was  calculated  by  applying  the 
Winter   and   Carp   formulae. 


Control  Destructive 
Sugarcane  Borer 


The  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect  cause  an  annual 
loss  to  the  sugar  industry  of  approximately  $5,000,000 ! 
Authorities  recommended  the  use  of  cryolite  as  an 
effective  and  economical  control  measure— and 
Kryocide  is  NATURAL  CRYOLITE. 

The  cost  of  dusting  with  Kryocide  will  amount  to 
about  $6.00  per  acre.  And  the  savings  in  increased 
yield  can  run  as  high  as  seven  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
. . .  Moreover,  borer  control  means  reduction  of  red 
rot  disease,  a  further  advantage  of  dusting  with  Kryocide. 

Kryocide  can  be  easily  and  efficiently  applied  with 
standard  dusting  equipment.  Follow  the  recommen- 
dations of  your  local  experiment  station. 

Local  distributors  can  supply  you  with  KRYOCIDE 
from  conveniently  located  stocks. 


Control  These  Pests 

with  Kryocide 

CORN  EAR*?»* 
ON  BEANS 

cocuweeR  B«tus 

wtlON  end  P'CKLE 


MEXICAN  BEAt 


ond  many  o*ers 


^ 


Ao^W  CRYOLITE 

FROM   GREENLAND 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 


PENNSYLVA 


SALT 

ANY 


M    A    N    U, 


1000  WIDENER   BUILDING,   PHILADELPHIA  7,   PA. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO    «    ST.  LOUIS   •   PITTSBURGH  •  CINCINNATI  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
WYANDOTTE  •  TACOMA 
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The  trashy  cane  was  treated  in  the  same  manner 
and    all    results    were   listed   in    Tables    4    and    5. 

In  discussing  trash  as  it  comes  with  the  cane  to 
the  cane  milling  plants  here  in  Louisiana,  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  various  types.  First, 
there  is  the  green  trash,  the  largest  per  cent  of  which 
comes  from  the  green  leaves  and  tops  in  short  cane 
which  is  not  removed  by  the  mechanical  harvester. 
The  second  type  is  a  mixed  trash  in  which  about  half 
is  dry  and  the  other  half  is  green,  the  dried  part  be- 
ing caused  by  the  ripening  process  of  the  cane.  The 
third  type  of  trash  might  be  called  dry  trash,  noted 
principally  after  a  frost  has  killed  all  the  leaves  of 
the  cane.  A  fourth  type  of  trash  is  wet  trash,  which 
might  include  any  of  the  above-mentioned  types  wet 
by  rains.  This  class  of  trash  brings  a  certain  amount 
of  soil  with  it  to  the  factory  and,  when  tests  are 
made,  will  show  a  higher  percentage  due  to  increased 
weight  caused  by  the  soil.  Wet  trash  also  has  a 
tendency  to  dilute  the  juices,  thus  lowering  the  per 
cent    solids    and    sucrose. 


TABLE  4 


TABLE  1 


Test  1 

Date 

Amount  of  cane  milled 

Time  milling 

Cane  per  minute 

%  Trash 

Reduced  grinding  rate 

Crusher  Juice  Brix 

Crusher  Juice  Sucrose 

Crusher  Juice  Purity 

Dilute  Juice  Brix 

Dilute  Juice  Sucrose 

Dilute  Juice  Purity 

Purity  drop.  Crusher  to  Dilute 

Residual  Juice  Brix 

Residual  Juice  Sucrose 

Residual  Juice  Purity 

Bagasse  Sucrose 

Bagasse  Moisture 

Bagasse  Fiber 


Clean  Cane 


Oct.  31,  '44 
3350  lbs. 
7  minutes 
423  lbs. 


17.11° 

14.03 

81.99 

13.31° 

10.57 

79.41 

2.58 

7.89° 

5.97 

75.66 

3.65 

46.00 

49.18 


Trashy  Cane 


Oct.  31,  '44 
3150  lbs. 
8.5  minutes 
370.6  lbs. 
11.58 
12.38% 
16.51° 
13.03 
79.92 
11.30° 
8.15 
72.12 
7.80 
7.49° 
5.07 
67.69 
2.53 
43.50 
52.77 


TABLE  2 


Test  2 

Date 

Amount  of  cane  milled 

Time  milling 

Cane  per  mi  nute 

%  Trash 

Reduced  milling  rate 

Crusher  Juice  Brix 

Crusher  Juice  Sucrose- 
Crusher  Juice  Purity- . 

Dilute  Juice  Brix 

Dilute  Juice  Sucrose.  _ 

Dilute  Juice  Purity 

Purity  Drop 

Residual  Juice  Brix 

Residual  Juice  Sucrose 
Residual  Juice  Purity. 

Bagasse  Sucrose 

Bagasse  Moisture 

Bagasse  Fiber 


Clean  Cane 


Nov.  4,  '44 
8755  lbs. 

19  minutes 
455.5  lbs. 


16.61° 

13.36 

80.43 

14.54° 

11.56 

79 .  50 

.93 

7.12° 

5.59 

78.23 

3.82 

45.20 

49.92 


Trashy  Cane 


Nov.  4,'  44 
6110  lbs. 
16  minutes 
381.9  lbs. 
10.84 
16.15% 
15.70° 
11.57 
73.31 
12.92° 
9.03 
69.89 
3.42 
6.92° 
4.21 
60.84 
2.87 
49.10 
46.19 


TABLE  3 


Test  3 

Date 

Amount  cane  milled 

Time  milling 

Cane  milled  per  minute 
%  Trash 

Reduced  milling  rate — 

Crusher  Juice  Briz 

Crusher  Juice  Sucrose.- 
Crusher  Juice  Purity — 

Dilute  Juice  Brix 

Dilute  Juice  Sucrose 

Dilute  Juice  Purity 

Purity  Drop 

Residual  Juice  Brix 

Residual  Juice  Sucrose . 
Residual  Juice  Purity  __ 

Bagasse  Sucrose 

Bagasse  Moisture 

Bagasse  Fiber 


Clean  Cane 


Nov.  9,  '44 
2920  lbs. 

7  minutes 
417.1 


16.44° 

12.81 

77.92 

14.36° 

10.85 

75.56 

2.36 

7.68° 

5.49 

71.48 

3.55 

46.50 

48.54 


Trashy  Cane 


Nov.  9,  '44 
3980  lbs. 
12  minutes 
331.7 
10.89 
20.47% 
16.76° 
12.69 
75.71 
14.06° 
10.05 
71.48 
4.23 
6.02° 
4.04 
67.11 
3.28 
47.40 
47.72 


Test  4 


Date  of  test 

Amount  of  cane  milled 

Time  milling 

Cane  milled  per  minute 

%  Trash  in  cane 

Reduced  grinding  rate 

Lbs.  dilute  Juice 

Lbs .  Bagasse 

Bagasse  %  of  cane 

Bagasse,  %  Sucrose 

Bagasse,  %  Moisture 

Bagasse,  %  Fiber 

Crusher  Juice  Brix 

Crusher  Juice  Sucrose 

Crusher  Juice  Purity 

Dilute  Juice  Brix 

Dilute  Juice  Sucrose 

Dilute  Juice  Purity 

Purity  Drop,  Crusher  to  Dilute 

Residual  Juice 

Residual  Juice  Sucrose- 

Residual  Juice  Purity 

Dilute  Juice  Extraction  %  Cane 

Sucrose  Extracted  %  Sucrose  in  Cane 

96  pol.  Sugar  per  ton  cane 

77.8  Brix  Molasses  per  ton  Cane 

Total  Value  of  Products 


Clean  Cane 
(Burned) 


Nov.  20,  '44 
32,510  lbs. 
1:15 
433.5  lbs. 
clean 

30,305 

10,771 

33 .  13 

3.58 

42.40 

52.90 

16.54 

13.35 

80.71 

14.82 

11.81 

79.69 

1.02 

7.99 

6.08 

76.09 

93.22 

90.26 

195.51 

9.07 

S       8.96 


Trashy  Cane 

(  Green  and 

Dry  Trash) 


Nov.  20,  '44 
26,740  lbs. 

1:15 
356.5  lbs. 
12.15 
17.47% 
25,162 

9,477 
35.44 

3.41 
46.20 
49.14 
16.48 
13 .  20 
80.10 
14.20 
11.07 
77.96 

2.14 

7.97 

5.38 

73.14 

94.10 

89.60 

182.60 

9.52 
$        8.55 


TABLE  5 


Trashy  Cane 

(Cut  top  and 

Test  5 

Clean  Cane 

bottom — dry 

(Burned) 

trsh) 

Dec.  15,  '44 
87,640 

Dec.  15,  '44 

Amount  of  cane  milled . 

52,020 

3:26 

2:26 

Cane  milled  per  minute 

425.5  lbs. 

344.5  lbs. 

%  Trash 

11  49 

Reduced  grinding  rate . 

16.45% 

Lbs.  Dilute  Juice 

78,354 

46,056 

24,877 

28.38 

2.64 

15,476 

Bagasse  %  Cane 

29.75 

Bagasse  %  Sucrose _    

1.87 

Bagasse  %  Moisture 

42.00 

40.50 

Bagasse  %  Fiber.    

54.36 

56.80 

Crusher  Juice  Brix _    . 

16.19° 
12.90 

15.00° 

Crusher  Juice  Sucrose 

11.31 

Crusher  Juice  Purity 

79.69 

75.40 

Dilute  Juice  Brix.        __   ! 

12.64° 

10.91° 

Dilute  Juice  Sucrose . ... 

9.97 

8.01 

Dilute  Juice  Purity.. .. 

78.87 
.82 
6.08° 

73.41 

Purity  Drop,  Crusher  to  Dilute 

1.99 

Residual  Juice  Brix. 

5.77° 

Residual  Juice  Sucrose 

4.41 
72.50 

3.99 

Residual  Juice  Purity . 

69.15 

Dilute  Juice  Extracted  %  Cane 

89.41 

88.70 

Sucrose  extracted  %  Sucrose  in  Cane   -    

92.24 

92.73 

96°  Sugar  per  ton  cane 

157.40 

120.2 

77.8°  Brix  Molasses  per  ton  cane 

7.71 

8.13 

Total  Value 

$       7.29 

$       5.97 

Green  Tops  and  Sucrose  Test 

This  test  was  made  to  show  the  effect  of  green 
tops   on  the   sucrose   content  of   cane. 

About  50  stalks  of  cane  were  tested.  These  canes 
were  cleaned  and  the  tops  cut  off  at  the  bud  or 
spread  of  the  leaves.  Twelve  inches  were  cut  from 
the  top  of  all  the  stalks,  weighed  and  milled  in  a 
small  power  mill  by  passing  through  three  times.  The 
extracted  juice  was  weighed,  and  samples  were  taken 
of  the  juice  and  bagasse.  A  second  twelve  inches  was 
cut  from  all  the  stalks  and  the  same  procedure  fol- 
lowed. The  remainder  of  the  stalk  was  milled,  juice 
and  bagasse  sampled.  All  samples  were  tested  and 
results  are  shown  in  Table  6  below. 

Colum  D  of  Table  6  is  a  mathematical  average  of 
the  results  if  the  sample  had  been  milled  all  to- 
gether. By  referring  to  the  Table  for  purchase  of 
cane  on  sucrose  test,  we  find  that: 

The  whole  cane,    11.18%    sucrose 

in  normal  juice  =  94.0%   Standard  Cane 

Less  one,  12  inch  section, 
11.61%  sucrose  in  nor- 
mal juice  =100%    Standard  Cane 

Less  two,   12  inch  sections, 
12.81%  sucrose  in  nor- 
mal juice  =105.5%   Standard  Cane 
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TABLE  6 


A 

First  12' 

Inches 

B 

Second  12' 
Inches 

c 

Remainder 

of 

Stalk 

D 
Totals 

Weight  of  sample 

Weight  of  Juice 

Normal  Extraction 

Weight  of  Bagasse 

7  lbs. 
3 .  30 

17    1  1 
3.70 
7.93 
0.37 
1 ,  Wi 
0.42 

61    Ml 

52.86 

44.04 

13.50 
9.70 

71    SS 

3.80 

9.94 

2.57 

26 .  85 

2.11 

57  .  90 

28,  L5 

75.66 

101.50 
7:<  00 
71.92 
28.50 
15.90 
12.81 
80.56 
3.60 
44  .  80 
28.  OS 
90.11 

122.00 
86  "ii 
70 .  19 
36.00 
14  92 

Juice  Sucrose 

Juice  Purity 

Hagasse  Sucrose 

Bagasse  Moisture 

Hagasse  '  ,    Cane  .  .  . 
Sucrose  Extraction 

11.18 

74.93 
3.12 
48.24 
29.51 
89.54 

Test  With  Munson  Cross  Grooving 

This  test  was  made  to  follow  up  an  experiment 
begun  at  the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory  several  years 
ago  when  three  test  rolls  were  purchased  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. These,  rolls  were  designed  to  be  used  in  the 
last   mill. 

The  first  season  they  were  used  wihtout  any  groov- 
ing. In  a  report  covering  the  operation  of  the  Audu- 
bon Sugar  Factory  for  the  season,  1941,  by  Arnold 
and  Keller,  Sugar  Bulletin,  June  15,  1942,  a  12 
per  cent  power  reduction  was  estimated  but  no  milling 
data  was  given.  However,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
smooth  rolls  be  tried  again  in  the  1942  season  in 
order  that  more  data  might  be  obtained. 

In  1942  according  to  a  report  by  Etheredge  in  the 
Sugar  Bulletin,  March  15,  1943,  the  test  rolls  were 
prepared  with  1/8  in.  grooving  and  about  the  last 
of  the  season  were  put  in  the  back  mill  for  a  test 
run  of  five  days.  The  milling  data  with  the  test 
rolls,  1/8  in.  grooving,  was  compared  to  that  of  the 
regular  rolls,  %  in.  grooving,  and  was  found  to  be 
inferior  in  several  respects;  lost  time,  reduced  grind- 
ing rate,  and  lower  extraction. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1944  season  the  test  rolls, 
with  a  1/4  in.  grooving  were  installed  in  the  back 
mill  and  used  until  October  31,  a  period  of  twelve 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  test  rolls  were 
removed  and  the  regular  rolls  %  in.  pitch  were  put 
in.  These  were  used  until  near  the  end  of  the 
season,  but  the  figures  were  taken  to  cover  the  mill 
work  done  in  twelve  grinding  days  so  that  the  time 
and  amount  of  cane  would  compare  with  the  first 
test  finished  October  31. 

A  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  season  the  test 
rolls  with  the  1/4  in.  grooving  and  the  Munson  Cross 
Grooving  with  a  high  turn  plate  setting  were  put 
back  in  the  last  mill. 


Robert  Gottschalk,  Inc. 

914     UNION     ST..     NEW     ORLEANS      13 


TELEPHONE  NOS. 
RA.   6245 
RA.   6244 


Specialists  in  Sugar  Factory  Insurance 

Let   us  show  you  how  to  save  money  on 
your  Insurance. 


L 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale 
INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day:  CA  1891  Night:  AU  1921 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,       -    -       La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

CANE  SLINGS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

CONSOL  OILS 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS 

THOR  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 


1917    -     1945 

TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Serving  Louisiana  Cane  Growers  especially  designed  and  manufactured    equipment   for 
Louisiana    sugar    cane    cultivation  and  harvest  requirements. 

Allis  Chalmers  Cane  Special  Tractors 
Thomson  Cane  Special   Cultivating  Tools 
Thomson  All  Steel  Cane  Wagons 
"Hurry-cane"  Harvesters 

THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY  Inc. 

THIBODAUX,  LA. 
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The  data  from  these  three  tests  is  entered  in  Table 
7. 

Due  to  poor  carrier  feeding  equipment,  it  is  hard 
to  maintain  a  regular  feed  of  the  mills  for  this  reason 
the  ammeter  indictator  needle  vibrates  considerably, 
but  using  the  Ms  in.  groove  rolls  and  the  conven- 
tional turn  plate  setting  the  power  flow  was  between 
350  and  400.  After  installing  the  x/±  in.  grooved 
rolls  with  the  cross  grooving  in  the  top  roll,  the  flow 
was  between  300°  and  350  as  shown  by  the  recording 
charts  we  have. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  top  rolls  of  all  mills 
were  removed  and  the  last  mill  with  the  high  turn 
plate  and  cross  grooved  top  roll  was  found  to  have 
a  clean  turn  plate  where  the  other  mills  with  the 
low  plate  setting  were  found  to  have  an  1.5  in.  mat 
of  bagasse  on  top  of  the  turn  plate. 

TABLE  7 


Dec.  14 

1/4  in. groove 

and  Munson 

cross  groove 

on  last  mill 


Tons  cane  milled 

Tons  cane  milled  per  hour. 

Maceration  %  cane 

Normal  Extraction 

Dilute  Extraction 

Sucrose  Extraction 

%  Sucrose  in  Bagasse 

Moisture  in  Bagasse 


Oct.  31 

Nov.  16 

1/4  in. groove 

1/2  in. groove 

on  last  mill 

on  last  mill 

707 . 50 

704 . 30 

10.44 

10.89 

24.04 

17.49 

72.05 

73.46 

90.12 

86.24 

89.14 

89.62 

3.14 

3.14 

45.64 

45.46 

171.93 
12.96 
26.70 
73.71 
93.90 
91.82 
2.46 
43.13 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Simon 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Berthelot  of  the  University's  Agricultural  Experimental  Station 
and  also  to  Mr.  Dan.  Burden  a  planter  from  whom  we  purchase  cane,  for 
their  splendid  cooperation. 


Cane  Sugar  Handbook 

A  Manual  for  Cane  Sugar    Manufacturers    and 
their     Chemists 

by  the  late  Guilford  L.  Spencer,  D.Sc.  and  George 
P.  Meade,  B.S.,  Ch.E.,  Manager  Gramercy  Refinery, 
Colonial   Sugars   Company,   Gramercy,   Louisiania. 

8th  edition,  Rewritten  and  Greatly 

Enlarged      834    Pages    5%   x   8^ 

(Pub.  by  Jno.   Wiley  &  Sons),  Price  $7.50 
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SINCE    «906 

BOOKS  OLD  AND  NEW 


111-113   University  Place  Nev 

"Opposite  Roosevelt  Hotel" 


Orleans,  La. 


DIBERT,  BANCROFT  &  ROSS 
CO.,  LTD. 


Established  1895 


SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY 

ENGINEERS  —  DESIGNERS 


ELECTRIC  STEEL,  CAST  IRON, 
CAST  BRASS  AND  BRONZE  CASTINGS 


COMPLETE  MACHINE  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 

— T — 

METALLURGICAL  CONTROL 

¥ 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


TO  PRODUCE  HIGH-DENSITY  CANE 
SYRUPS  ■  ■  ■  protected  against 
sugaring  and  fermentation — 

USE  CONVERTIT 

A  yeast  enzyme  .  .  .  the  use  of  which  is 
recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Order  a  one,  five  or  ten-pound  bottle 
of  Convertit  and  write  for  information. 

THE  NULOMOLINE  COMPANY 


120   WALL    STREET 


NEW    YORK    5,    N.    Y. 


Established  1912 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  BROKERS 


ROOM  411  MARINE  BLDG. 
219  CARONDELET  STREET 


Phone  RAymond   0679  -  -  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Daily    Market    Information    and    Weekly    Market    Letter    Furnished    on    Request 
Our  services  are  exclusively  for  our  clients,  as  we  do  not  trade  in  sugar,  molasses, 

or  syrup  for  our  own  account. 
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Production 

LOUISIANA  MILL  REPORTS 
of  Sugars,  Sirup,  Molasses  and  Tons  of  Cane  Ground — 1935-1944 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

19  10 

1941 

1942 

1943                   1944 

Raw  Sugar  96°. . . 
Clarified  Raw  Value 

244. 208 
15,284 
13.757 
57,037 

3.. SOU 

6,797 
1,902,955 
2,463,309 
2,227,996 
20,818,081 
340,892 
4,179,645 

257.710 
18,254 
12,661 

82 . 230 

2,782 

9,870 

2,078,011 

2, 46 1.463 

2,491,48(1 

27,712,266 

383.513 

4,942,525 

291,313 
18,172 
2 1 . 367 

66 .  235 

3,094 

10,934 

1,454,108 

1,809,692 

2,052,608 

29 , 902 , 333 

400,115 

5,295,268 

396,955 

11,161 

27,022 

47 , 590 

122 

5,781 

1,531,000 

2,256,616 

1,720,463 

31,379,122 

INS, 631 

5,909,846 

356,166 

8,423 

23,345 

45,145 

939 

2,844 

1,824,127 

1,896,291 

3,214,954 

27,891,109 

436,862 

5,128,321 

177,021 

1,294 

16,373 

37,464 

1 ,  236 

1,407 

1,567,318 

1,224,042 

1,481,536 

15,384,342 

239,095 

2,978,516 

252,176 

2,731 

25,425 

31,991 

7,776 

2,144 

1,705,220 

2,142,987 

2,734,639 

21,560,072 

322,243 

4,021,903 

305,802 

4,233 

25,889 

51,182 

8,694 

2,529 

1,802,624 

3,301,640 

4,420,460 

23,103,373 

398.330 

4,791,134 

316,719 

17,402 

34 , 262 

60,663 

0 

2,924 

4,458,137 

5,936,230 

4,754,073 

30,887,281 

431,970 

5,546,129 

259,324 

19 ,  892 

40.405 

46.924 

0 

2,834 

2,684.925 

3,661.082 

3,260,918 

28,716,392 

369 . 379 

4,928,686 

Washed  Raws. 

String — Others 

Sirup — Gallons 

2nd  Molasses 

Blackstrap 

Total  Sugars 

Tons  of  Cane  Ground 

Greetings  &  Best  Wishes 


to  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


—  from  — 


A.  J.  KELLER 


Sugar  and  Industrial  Machinery 


Phone   366 


Donaldsonville,   La 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  i™ 


Established    1871 


AMERICAN    BANK     It  LI  Hi  ,     NEW     ORLEANS,     LA. 


BROKERS  &  DISTRIBUTORS 


SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES 


PENICK&  FORD  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 


Buyers  and  Sellers 


OF 


Syrups  and  Molasses 


1449  Canal  Bank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
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Entries  of  Sugar  From  Offshore  Areas 
Through  April  30, 1945 

(Official  Release) 

The  Sugar  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Marketing  Serv- 
ices announced  recently  that  the  quantity  of  sugar 
entered  for  consumption  from  all  offshore  areas  dur- 
ing January-April  amounted  to  1,983,926  short  tons, 
raw  value.  For  the  corresponding  period  last  year  the 
quantity  entered  totaled  1,580,233  tons.  The  figures 
are  subject  to  change  after  final  outturn  weights  and 
polarization  data  for  all  entries  are  available. 

A  total  of  118,351  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
was  marketed  by  the  main  cane  area  and  231,429  tons 
by  the  continental  beet  area  during  January-March  as 
compared  with  169,146  tons  and  251,342  tons,  respec- 
tively, during  the  same  period  of  1944. 

Quantity  entered 
Aroa  through  April  30 

(short  tons — 
96°  equivalent) 

Cuba 1,656,016 

Hawaii 195,108 

Puerto  Rico 103,245 

Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba 29 ,557 

Total 1,983,926 

DIRECT-CONSUMPTION  SUGAR 
Direct-consumption  sugar  is  included  in  the  foregoing  quantities 
shown  as  entered  through  April  30. 

Quantity  entered  through  April  30 

Area  Sugar  polarizing         Sugar  polarizing 

99.8°  and  above  less  than  99.8°  Total 

(short  tons,  96°  equivalent 

Cuba 87,764  4,153  91,917 

Puerto  Rico 18,953  545  19,498 

Total 106,717  4,698  111,415 
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Area 


ENTRIES  FROM  FULL-DUTY  COUNTRIES 

Quantity  entered 
through  April  301 

(pounds) 

... 59,113,923 

29,557 

1  Excluding  the  first  20,000  pounds  entered.  Under  the  quota  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  such  sugar  is  quota-exempt,  and  although  these  pro- 
visions are  in  suspension  at  this  time,  these  deductions  continue  to  be  made  in 
order  to  keep  entry  figures  on  a  basis  comparable  with  those  of  previous  years. 


French  West  Indies. 
Tons 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING 

The  Labor    Committee  of  the    American    Sugar 
Cane  League  will  meet 

at  2:30  P.  M. 

June  22 

at  the 

Agricultural  Building 

Thibodaux,  La. 

to  consider  matters  to  be  presented  at  a  labor 
hearing  which  is  to  be  held  on  June  26  by  the 
War   Food  Administration. 

All  growers  and  processors  are  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  as  the  Committee  is  anxious 
to  secure  all  the  suggestions  possible. 


Exclusive  Agents  for 

ANCHOR    TWILL 

The  Standard  for  more  than  FIFTY  YEARS 

IN  TWO  BEST  WEIGHTS 
18  ounce  and  21  ounce 

PLACE  ORDERS  NOW 

We  Can  Handle  Your  Requirements 


FOSTER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

EVERYTHING  IN  CANVAS 

430-438  NOTRE  DAME  STREET  :-:  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Telephone  RAymond  1321 

TARPAULINS     -      -    AWNINGS    -      -      COTTON   DUCK 
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Le  BLANC  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Incorporated — LeBlanc — Established  1914 

FOUNDRY— MACHINE  SHOP 

DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 
Phone  No.  484  820  RAILROAD  AVENUE 


TRACTORS    AND    FARM    MACHINERY 


Manufacturers  of  the 
LE  BLANC     THREE  -  ROW     CULTIVATORS 


'.'■.    ■■■■'::'.".:.':■  ■'■■  ■:' ':  '.  '■■'■■■  ■'"":'. V.  ;■■■  ■■'■":".  ■  ■■  ■  ■■":''."'■  ■■  '  '■". 


Three  Row  Cultivator — Requiring  Only  One  Operator 
A  Noteworthy  Advance  in   Cane  Cultural  Operations 


Castings  for 
ALLEN  MULE  POWER  CANE  HOISTS 


SPECIALISTS   IN    THE   REPAIR    OF   SUGAR    MACHINERY 
FOR  OVER   THIRTY   YEARS 


ELECTRIC  AND  OXY-ACETYLENE   WELDING 
GRAY  IRON  AND  BRASS  CASTINGS 

Specializing  in  Rebuilding  of  Centrifugals 
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NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 

Manufacturers  and   Repairers 
of 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 


Plan  Big  For  '46 


Commercial  Members  of  the 
American  Sugar  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 
30   Rockefeller   Plaza,  New   York,    N.   Y. 

AMERICAN    MOLASSES  CO.,  of  Louisiana 
Hibernia    Bank   Building,  New  Orleans,    La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &   CO.,    INC. 
207   North    Peters  Street  New  Orleans,   La. 

HARDIN   BAG  &   BURLAP  CO.,   INC. 
1050   Constance   Street  New    Orleans,    La. 

HARRY    L.    LAWS   &   CO.,    INC. 
American   Bank   Building  New  Orleans,   La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN    &   COMPANY,    INC. 
Whitney    Building,  New    Orleans,    La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 
823    Perdido    Street  New  Orleans,   La. 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 
P.  O.   Box  607  New  Orleans  7,   La. 

THE    NATIONAL   BANK   OF   COMMERCE 
New  Orleans,   La. 

PENICK  &   FORD   LTD.,   INCORPORATED 
Canal  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 
456  Marine  Building,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

STANDARD   OIL  CO.  OF   LOUISIANA 
P.   O.    Box   1250  New   Orleans,   La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE   CO.,   INC. 
823  Tchoupitoulas  Street,  New  Orleans,   La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837   Whitney   Building,  New  Orleans,   La. 

THORNTON    GRAB   &   DERRICK    WORKS,   INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL   BANK 
New   Orleans,    La. 


By  C.  J.  Bourg 

The  sugar  shortage  bids  fair  to  become  the  ill 
wind  which  blows  good  will  and  appreciation  for  the 
domestic  production  of  sugar.  At  no  time  within 
the  memory  and  experience  of  your  Washington 
Representative  have  so  many  members  of  Congress 
and  so  many  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerned  themselves  with  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  within  the  United   States. 

The  appointment  of  Congressman  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  War  Food 
Administrator  came  within  a  few  days  after  his 
very  complete  report  on  the  sugar  situation,  based 
upon  the  investigation  of  the  House  Committee  In- 
vestigating Food  Shortage,  of  which  he  is  Chair- 
man. The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  include 
recognition  of  the  extreme  need  for  the  maximum 
production  of  domestic  sugar  in  1945  and  1946.  It 
also  includes  a  recommendation  for  the  appointment 
of  a   sugar  co-ordinator. 

The  President  has  now  appointed  as  Under-Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  John  B.  Hutson  who  has  had 
a  supervisory  and  a  policy-making  relationship  with 
sugar  problems  since  1934.  Mr.  Hutson  has  demon- 
strated a  fair-mindedness  and  thoroughness  in  his 
handling  of  sugar  problems  while  occupying  top  of- 
fices in  the  AAA,  the  WFA,  and  the  CCC.  True 
enough,  he  has  not  agreed  in  each  instance  with  the 
domestic  industry  but  always  he  has  been  willing 
to  give  consideration  and  to  explain  his  reasons  for 
the  action  taken. 

Secretary  Anderson  and  Under-Secretary  Hut- 
son are  taking  on  very  tough  assignments.  Food 
shortages  will  become  worse  before  they  begin  to 
get  better.  In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  stocks  are  so 
low  and  the  crop  prospects  such  that  no  relief  is  in 
sight  for  at  least  15  months.  Presently,  Louisiana 
seems  to  have  the  only  crop  in  1945  which  will  show 
a  substantial  increase  over  last  year.  The  beet  area 
will  have  a  better  crop  but  still  far  from  approach- 
ing a  normal  crop.  The  Philippines  will  furnish  little 
sugar  until  1947.  Under  these  conditions,  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Louisiana  was  never  more  impor- 
tant in  a  national   sense. 

Little  can  be  done  with  respect  to  the  1945  crop, 
outside  of  taking  steps  to  insure  the  saving  of  the 
entire  crop  and  converting  it  into  sugar  to  meet  the 
needs  of  American  consumers  and  of  our  Govern- 
ment.    Now  is  the   time   to   plan   for   the    1946   crop 


1     STRICTLY*  1  Second  Hand 
Selected, tkoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 
;     RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

QUALITY   AND    SERVICE    GUARANTEED./ 

HARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  U.S.A. 
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THOROUGH 
CLARIFICATION 

at  Lower  Cost/ 


Backed  by  johns-manville's  25  years  of 
research  and  experience  in  solving  sugar- 
clarification  problems,  Celite  Filter  Aids  as- 
sure all  these  advantages — thorough  clarifica- 
tion .  .  .  maximum  rate  of  flow  .  .  .  longer  filter- 
ing cycles  .  .  .  lower  filter-cloth  expense  .  .  .  re- 
duced labor  costs! 

Full  details  on  the  use  of  Celite  Filter  Aids  in 
all  phases  of  cane  sugar  processing  are  con- 
tained in  Data  Sheet  DS  464,  sent  free  on 
request.  For  your  copy, 

Address:    Johns-Manville,    22    E.    40th    St., 
New  York   16,  N.  Y. 


!i  Johns-Manville 

CELITE  FILTER  AIDS 


to  be  the  biggest  in  Louisiana  history.  A  maximum 
acreage  can  be  prepared  for  planting  this  fall.  Each 
grower  should  review  his  farming  program  and  give 
every  consideration  to  plans  for  increasing  his  sugar- 
cane acreage. 

The  price  for  sugarcane  in  1945  is  estimated  at 
7.00  per  ton,  including  the  conditional  payments  under 
the  Susjar  Act  and  support  payments  by  CCC.  For 
the  1946  crop,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is 
asking  that  the  incentive  program  be  announced  well 
in  advance  of  the  planting  of  the  crop. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  processor,  the  CCC  now 
has  under  consideration  the  request  that  support  pay- 
ments be  offered  to  insure  processors  against  loss 
through  payments  which  will  offset  increases  in  cost 
of  production  and  actual  losses  in  processing  opera- 
tion. An  announcement  in  this  regard  is  expected 
very   shortly. 

The  WPB  announced  changes  in  its  regulations 
in  order  that  processing  equipment  and  machinery 
may  be  obtained  with  less  difficulty.  A  similar  loosen- 
ing of  the  controls  and  limitations  affecting  farm 
machinery  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  harvesters,  loaders  and  trucks  to  be  used  in 
sugarcane   operations. 

Fertilizer  will  be  available  to  fill  the  requirements  of 
sugarcane  farms,  provided  that  orders  are  placed  well 
in  advance  and  early  delivery  dates  accepted.  In  1944, 
this  program  proved  very  successful  and  all  growers 
who  ordered  fertilizer  in  advance  and  accepted  early 
delivery  were  able  to  obtain  what  they  needed. 

As  a  gesture  of  cooperation  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  urges 
its  growers  to  begin  planning  immediately  to  make 
the  1946  crop  the  top  performance  in  Louisiana  sugar 
history. 


SINCE      1  904 

SPECIALIZING   IN   THE  DESIGN   AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  EQUIPMENT  FOR 

HANDLING  SUGAR  CANE 


Cane  Harvesters 


Cane  Loaders 


Transfers 


Gny    Derricks 

3  to  10  Ton  Capacities 
Powdered  to  Suit  Your  Requirements 

Furnished  With  or   Without 

Detachable    Grabs 

YOUR  INQUIRIES  ARE  INVITED 

THE     THORNTON     GRAB    &    DERRICK    WORKS, 

JEANERETTE,  LOUISIANA 
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There's  a  Repair 
Bill  to  Pay... 


Keeps  Metal  Surfaces  Apart 

When  lubricating  oil  films  break  down,  or  tear 
apart  under  terrific  speeds  of  bearings,  metal 
meets  metal  and  another  machine  is  out  of  action 
. . .  resulting  in  lost  production  time  and  un- 
necessary repair  bills.  Constant  research  in  the 
laboratory  and  practical  application,  have  gone 
into  the  manufacturing  of  Gargoyle  Lubricating 
Oils  and  Greases.  Research,  study  and  use  that 
can  help  you  solve  your  lubrication  problems, 
and  bring  longer  life  and  greater  operating  effi- 
ciency to  your  machinery.  Consult  the  Magnolia 
Industrial  Representative  in  your  area  without 
obligation  on  your  part. 


MAGNOLIA 


PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 

A  Socony-V acuum  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES  . . .  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Wholesale  Agencies,  Consignees,  and  Stocks 
^fcHGOW  "\.  Throughout  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 

CF*V— ■>**   ^^  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico 


Lubricating 
Oils 


THE    ffifAt   OIL    FILM 

SAVES    DOLLARS 

FOR    INDUSTRY 


Program  for  Sales  of  Surplus  Trucks 
in  Farm  Areas 

(Official  Release) 
Areas  where  trucks  are  urgently  needed  to  prevent 
impairment  of  farm  production  will  be  allocated  rea- 
sonable quantities  of  available  surplus  trucks  under  a 
sales  procedure  announced  by  the  Office  of  Surplus 
Property,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  War  Food 
Administration. 

Developed  jointly  by  the  agencies,  the  program  pro- 
vides for  sales  of  allocated  trucks  to  dealers  who  agree 
to  resell  the  trucks  to  farmers  and  farmers'  coopera- 
tive associations  within  the  designated  area  who  hold 
AAA  certificates. 

The  method  whereby  the  special  agricultural  priori- 
ties authorized  under  Surplus  Property  Board  Regula- 
tion 3  will  be  applied  to  surplus  trucks  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Office  of  Surplus  Property  will  keep  liaison  representa- 
tives of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  WFA,  informed  at 
all  times  as  to  the  availability  of  surplus  trucks,  by  types  and  sizes. 

2.  The  War  Food  Administrator  will  be  informed  (through  re- 
ports from  AAA)  as  to  specific  area  needs  for  trucks  to  prevent 
■impairment  or  threatened  impairment  of  farm  production  and  will 
certify  such  needs  to  the  Surplus  Property  Board. 

3.  The  board  will  direct  the  Office  of  Surplus  Property  to  al- 
locate a  specified  number  of  surplus  trucks  of  the  required  types 
and  sizes  to  the  designated  areas. 

4.  Sales  of  trucks  under  Regulation  3  will  be  advertised  to 
dealers  by  the  Office  of  Surplus  Property  in  the  usual  manner.  In 
addition,  information  may  be  obtained  on  these  sales  through  AAA 
County  Committees. 

5.  The  Office  of  Surplus  Property  will  sell  the  allocated  trucks 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  "spot  sale"  procedures,  and  any  con- 
ditions under  which  the  trucks  will  be  sold  will  be  specified  in  the 
advertising. 

6.  When  so  instructed  by  the  State  AAA  Committee  the  County 
AAA  Committees  in  the  designated  areas  will  issue  certificates  to 
farmers  and  farmers'  cooperatives  for  the  purchase  of  the  allocated 
trucks  from  dealers. 

In  addition,  the  regional  offices  of  the  Office  of 
Surplus  Property  have  been  instructed  to  take  all  possi- 
ble steps  to  cause  appropriate  quantities  of  other  types 
of  surplus  property  to  be  sold  or  channeled  into  rural 
areas.  Measures  are  provided  whereby  reasonable 
quantities  of  surplus  property  particularly  adapted  to 
farm  use  can  be  channeled  directly  into  rural  areas. 
The  procedures  call  for  close  cooperation  between  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Surplus  Property  and 
the  liaison  representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Agency,  WFA. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements  and 
Studebaker  Cane  Gears 
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Cut  Chop  Top 


Strip 


Load 


We  can  build  a  few  more  complete  cane  harvesters  this  season. 

New  developments  will  enable  us  to  pick  up  any  down  cane  that  Louisiana 
might  have. 

War-released   alloys  will  enable  us  to  cut  weight  considerably. 

New  stripping  devices  will   deliver  clean,   fresh  cane  to  the  sugar  house. 

We  can  make  ensilage  out  of  your  cane  tops  at  practically  no  increased  cost  if 
you  are  interested  in  fighting  the  cane  borer  and  feeding  cattle. 

We  have  developed  a  "Sure  Fire"  Johnson  Grass  destroyer  this  year.  Come 
— see  it  in  action. 

See  the  new  and  greatly  improved  Wurtele  loader  cart.  Ideal  for  the  small 
grower  and  the  loading  and  hauling  of  isolated  cane. 

We  have  brand  new  Minneapolis  Moline  Tractors  for  sale  for  August  delivery. 
These  tractors  are  high  clearance  and  super-powerful.  We  can  supply  a  complete 
line  of  tools  with  these  tractors. 


Get  out  of  your  sugar  rut  and  become  a  balanced  sugar-live  stock  farmer,  by 
shipping  the  14%  sucrose  cane  to  the  mill  and  feeding  the  low  sucrose  tops  to 
steers.     Then,  you  can  expect  and  obtain  recognition  from  Washington. 

Don't  forget  FREEZE  CONTROL!  Soon  both  the  ARMY  and  the  NAVY  will 
have  surplus  smoke  machines  for  sale:      Buy  them,  and  fight  the  November  frost. 

Let's  show  the  dreamy,  schemy  "Old  Worlders"  that  we  Louisiana  sugar  plant- 
ers mean  business! 

WURTELE     CANE      HARVESTER     CO. 

MIX,  LOUISIANA 
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SUGAR  STORAGE 

Fireproof  Warehouses 

Lowest  Insurance  Rates 

Preferred  Facilities 

Our  "Block  Y"  and  "Appalachian"  units  have  private  sidings  con- 
necting with  Missouri  Pacific,  Texas  &  Pacific,  Gulf  Coast  Lines, 
Illinois  Central,  Y.  &  M.  V.,  Texas  &  New  Orleans,  (Sou.  Pac.) 
and  New  Orleans  Public  Belt  Railroads. 


Transits  in  effect  at  all  warehouses 


We  furnish  promptly  field  warehousing  re. 
ceipts  to  facilitate  financing  of  inventories 
of  raw  and  refined  sugar  stored  on  your  own 
premises.  Our  receipts  are  sought  as  collat- 
eral. 


DOUGLAS  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
CORPORATION 

118  NORTH  FRONT  STREET  NEW  ORLEANS  1,  LA. 

PHONES:  MAGNOLIA  5353-5358 
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'Aero'  Cyanamid 


(GRANULAR) 


Getting  the  most  out  of  the  land  calls  for  top-notch  management. 

Modern  labor-saving  methods  and  machinery,  high  producing  cane 
varieties,  and  high  efficiency  fertilizers  combine  to  make  planting 
operations  more  profitable  and  reduce  risk  of  failure. 

Granular  Aero  Cyanamid  is  the  established  favorite  of  leading  sugar 
producers  as  a  cane  fertilizer.  Easy  and  quick  to  apply.  It  supplies 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  lime. 

GET  BETTER  CANE  WITH  CYANAMID. 


Local  Representative     H  .     R  .     K  E  L  LY 

1805  COLISEUM  ST.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Phone:  MAgnolia  7001 


AMERICAN   CYANAMID   COMPANY 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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LINK-BELT  SPEEDER  LS-50 
AGRICULTURAL    DITCHER 
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Don't  Depend  on  Hand  Labor 

-  POWER 


WISE 


CRANES 
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SHOVELS 
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BUCKETS 


JACKSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

LINK-BELT   SPEEDER   DISTRIBUTOR   IN    LOUISIANA 


308   Carondelet   Bldg. 


NEW  ORLEANS  12,  LA. 


Phones-        RAymond  5612 
±-nones.        MAgnolia  2963 
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Release  of  New  Variety  Seed  Cane  C.  P.  36-105 

In  accordance  with  established  procedure,  the  three  cooperating  agencies  which  are  working  together 
in  the  development  of  improved  sugarcane  varieties  for  Louisiana,  viz.,  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investi- 
gations of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  I".  S.  A.,  Inc.,  have  jointly  approved  the  release  of  C.  P.  36-105  for  commercial  planting  in  the  fall  of  1945. 

In  cooperative  field  tests  during  recent  years,  C.  P.  36-105  has  compared  favorably  with  Co.  281  and 
C.  P.  34-120  in  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  but  has  averaged  somewhat  below  C.  P.  34-120  in 
yield  of  cane  per  acre.  The  new  variety  has  given  evidence  of  very  satisfactory  stubbling 'qualities  including 
apparent  resistance  to  stubble  failure  associated  with  prolonged  standing  of  frozen  cane.  It  is  believed  that 
this  variety  can  be  widely  used  to  good  advantage  for  mid-season  to  late  milling,  however,  extensive  utiliza- 
tion on  muck  areas  of  the  southeastern  parishes  and  in  the  Red  River  section  generally  cannot  be  recom- 
mended at  this  stage  of  the  tests. 

C.  P.  36-105  is  resistant  to  red  rot  and  root  rot.  It  has  shown  a  trace  of  mosaic  at  10  of  the  test  fields 
and  secondary  increase  stations,  and  2  per  cent  infection  at  one.  Control  of  mosaic  in  the  variety  is  not 
expected  to  be  a  problem,  although  occasional  roguing  of  seed  cane  areas  may  be  necessary  in  some  localities. 
It  has  shown  low  percentages  of  chlorotic  streak. 

Stalks  of  C.  P.  36-105  approximate  those  of  Co.  290  in  diameter  and  are  somewhat  heavier  than  stalks 
of  C.  P.  34-120.  Because  of  its  relatively  erect  growth  type  and  satisfactory  resistance  to  lodging  the  variety 
should  prove  adaptable  to  mechanical  harvesting.  , 

In  fiber  content,  and  milling  qualities,  C.  P.  36-105  is  considered  in  a  class  with  C.  P.  29-320.  Cane 
of  C.  P.  36-105  cut  for  the  mill  does  not  deteriorate  at  an  excessively  rapid  rate  but  the  variety  is  not  con- 
sidered suitable  for  windrowing  purposes. 


Approved  and  Signed: 

E.  W.  Braxdes,  Head  Pathologist  in  Charge, 
Division  Sugar  Plant  1 nves ligations,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 


W.   G.   Taggart,   Director  of   Experiment    Stations, 
State  of  Louisiana 

J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  President  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 
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Meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee 

Sugarcane  Federal  Experiment  Station, 

Houma,  Louisiana 

June  14,  1945 

Chairman  Stephen  C.  Munson  of  the  Contact  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  called 
the  meeting  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M. 

Approximately  200  sugarcane  producers  and  pro- 
cessors from  all  sections  of  the  sugar  belt  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  Houma  Federal  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Louisiana  State  University  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  Extension  Division  were  present. 

Following  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  unreleased 
variety  of  seed  cane  C.  P.  36-105  it  was  decided 
to  recommend  its  release  this  year.  In  Rapides  and 
Avoyelles  Parishes  the  recommendation  is  that  it  be 
used  only  on  a  limited  basis  on  heavy  soils. 

The  group  also  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
tact Committee  that  arrangements  be  made  with  the 
Audubon  Sugar  Factory  for  milling  as  much  as  20 
tons  of  C.  P.  36-105  for  experimental  purposes,  us- 
ing C.  P.  34-120  and  any  other  standard  varieties  as 
a    control. 

This  will  contemplate  the  installation  of  more  suit- 
able equipment  such  as  the  erection  of  a  field  der- 
rick, the  supplying  of  the  necessary  cane  slings 
etc. 

The  group  also  recommended  to  the  Contact  Com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Martin,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Carbohydrates,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Chemistry  and 
Engineering,  Regional  Laboratory,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  be  contacted  and  apprised  of  the  impor- 
tant problems  in  sugar  manufacturing  in  Louisiana 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  which 
may  require  changes  in  the  current  factory  procedure 
for  most  efficient  results.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  the  above  mentioned  Federal  Bureau  be  re- 
quested to  resume  as  soon  as  feasible,  work  on  prob- 
lems related  to  juice  clarification  and  other  factory 
processes. 

The  Sub-Committee  received  a  request  that  as 
much  as  30  tons  of  C.  P.  36-105  be  allocated  for 
milling  under  usual  large  mill  conditions  with  the 
provision  that  the  information  secured  thereby  be 
furnished  in  all  of  its  details  to  the  Contact  Commit- 
tee. The  recommendation  of  the  meeting  was  that 
the  problem  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Contact 
Committee. 

It  was  recommended  that: 

(1)  Seed  cane  C.  P.  36-13  be  increased  to  the 
limit   of   the    seed    supply. 

(2)  Seed  cane  C.  P.  34-92  be  increased  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  acres  on  secondary  increase  sta- 
tions. 

(3)  Seed  cane  C.  P.  36-19  be  increased  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  acres  in  alluvial  soils  east  of  the 
Atchafalaya. 

(4)  Seed  Cane  C.  P.  36-183  be  increased  to  five 
acres  on   secondary  increase   stations. 

(5)  Varieties 

C.  P.  31-509  C.  P.  34-53 

C.  P.  32-206  C.  P.  34-115 

C.  P.  33-372  C.  P.  34-139 

C.  P.  33-409  C.  P.  36-55 

C.  P.  34-21  C.  P.  36-191 

be  not  further  propagated  since  the  Committee  does 
not    feel    that    they    will  develop    into    cane    suitable 
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INSPECTION  REPORT  OF  C.   P.   36-108 


Grower 


Angola 

Meeker 

Shi  rley 

A.  A.  Thibaut 

Alma 

Smithfield. 

Cinclare.. 

A.  Wilbert  Sons 

Evan  Hall.. 

Palo  Alto 

F.  A.  Graugnard  Sons. 

Ed.  Dufresne 

San  Francisco 

Reserve 

C.  J.  Savoie 

Glenwood 

Little  Texas 

Est.  E.  G.  Robichaux. 

Caldwell  Sugars 

Greenwood 

Laurel  Valley. _ 

Raceland 

Valentine 

Clovelly 

McCollum  Bros 

Southdown 

Maryland 

Sterling 

Oaklawn 

Columbia 

Hugh  Junca 

Albania 

H.  Olivier... 

Leon  Landry . _ 

Lionel  Kling 

Levert-St.  John 

Dr.  J.  L.  Beyt 

Billeaud 

Yoangsville 

Chas.  Caldwell 


Dates 


G   15 

5/2 
:.   1 

6  z-e  i 

5/2 

5/14 

5/1 

5/2 
5/21-5/31 

5/21-5/31 

4/20 

4/27-5/25 

5/21 

4/27 

4/26 

5/5 

4/24 

5/7 

4/24-5/1G 

5/9 

5/7 

4/23-5/28 

5/11 


5/10 

4/17-5/22 

4/17 


4/19-5/23 

5/23 

4/18 

4/18 

4    17 

4/17 

4/18 

l    is-;,  _>:•; 

4/19 


Acres 


.93 
i;  in 
3.92 

.19 
1 .  60 
25.53 
3.12 
2.32 
2.64 
2.17 

7.29 
1.54 

.92 

6 .  23 

1.90 

6.92 

9.10 

1.02 

10.02 

.50 

10 .  13 

2.44 

10.06 

0 


5.58 

4.20 

.51 

0 

0 

0 

2.17 

.15 

4.27 

3.81 

1.90 

3.34 

2.60 

1.50 

1.66 


148.58 


Cultivation 


Very  Good 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

Backward 

Fair 

Very  Good 

Poor 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Backward 

Good 

Good 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Good 


Fair 

Good 

Good 


Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Very  Good 

Good 


Stand 


V.  Good 

<; l 

\   (i.„„i 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

V.  Poor 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

G.  to  F. 

Fair 

Good 

<; i 

V.  Good 
V.  Good 
Good 
60% 

Fair 
G.toF. 

sir  ; 
Fair 

SO', 


70% 

i;,i,„i 
Good 


Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

V.  Good 

Good 


No.  of 

Chlorotic 

Streak 


Number  of 
Mosaic 
Disease 


No.  other 
Cane 


0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Few 

0 

0 

119 

3 

A  Lot 


36 

Yes 

0 


A  Lot 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Desirability 

of 

Location 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Poor 
Good 
Good 
Fair 

G.  to  F. 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 


Good 
Good 
Good 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Good 


for  commercial  release.  It  is  felt,  however,  that 
present  plantings  of  the  above  varieties  should  be 
retained  to  guard  against  a  possible  change  in  the 
variety   picture. 

It  is  the  recommendation  (advisory  and  not  man- 
datory) that  additional  increases  be  permissible 
within  reasonable  limits  at  grower's  own  responsibility 
and  on  his  own  properties. 

Location  and  Acreage  of  Unreleased  Varieties 
to  Be  Increased 

The  following  report  on  location  and  acreage  of 
unreleased  varieties  recommended  for  increase  was 
submitted   to  the    meeting. 

A  plan  to  decentralize  the  supply  of  seed  cane 
C.  P.  36-13  and  assure  a  well  distributed  supply  at 
all  secondary  increase  stations  was  explained.  This 
variety  is  tentatively  ear-marked  for  release  for  Com- 
mercial Plantings  in   1946. 

A  paper  on  the  fertility  work  at  the  Federal  Sta- 
tion was  presented  by  Dr.  Lester  G.  Davidson,  Asso- 
ciate Chemist.  The  paper  will  be  published  in  The 
Sugar  Bulletin. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ingram  of  the  Houma  Federal  Station 
presented  a  paper  on  Borer  Control  work.  The  ma- 
terial will  be  available  for  publication  in  The  Sugar 
Bulletin. 

Dr.  Ralph  Mathes  of  the  Houma  Federal  Station 
presented  a  paper  on  varietal  resistance  to  border 
damage.  The  material  will  be  available  for  publica- 
tion in   The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  of  the  Houma  Federal  Station 
discussed  the  sugar  cane  disease  situation  and  will 
have  the  material  prepared  for  publication  in  The 
Sugar  Bulletin. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Summers  of  the  Houma  Federal  Sta- 
tion discussed  the  handling  of  new  seedlings  and 
the  method  of  allocating  C.  P.  numbers.  In  1(>44 
over  21.000  varieties  were  handled  and  over  8,000 
mosaic  inoculations   were   made. 


Test  Fields 


Variety: 

34-92 

36-13 

36-19 

36-183 

36-105 

Meeker 

6.40 

Shirley 

6.52 

3.92 

Alma 

2.00 

Cinclare 

4.28 





3.85 

3. 12  (Poor) 
2.32(Good) 

Reserve- .   . 

1.17 

1.20 

6.23 

Glenwood 

6.83 

2.90 

6.92 

Greenwood. 

6.16 

.50 

.40 

1.00 

.50 

Raceland 

2.28 

1.02 

2.44 

Clovelly 

1.00 

Sterling 

1.05 

.51 

Oaklawn 

Columbia 

Albania 

.21 

2.17 

Levert-St.  John : 

.92 

.22 

1.90 

Billeaud's 

2.05 

2.60 

Youngsville 

.75 

1.50 

Chas.  Caldwell 





.74 

.16 

1.66 

14 .  64 

.50 

9.14 

20.93 

44.19 

Secondary  Stations 


Angola 

A.  A.  Thibaut 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons 

Evan  Hall 

Palo  Alto 

F.  A.  Graugnard  &  Son. 

Ed.  Dufresne 

San  Francisco 

C.  J.  Savoie 

Little  Texas 

Est.  E.  G.  Robichaux... 

Caldwell  Sugars 

Laurel  Valley 

Valentine 

McCollam  Bros 

Maryland 

Hugh  Junca 

Howard  Olivier 

Leon  Landry 

Lionel  Kling 

Dr.  J.  L.  Beyt 


3.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.23 

.13 

.13 

1.70 

.21 

.14 

.33 

.18 

.39 

.40 

.22 

.22 

.34 

6.29 

.20 

.20 

.20 

1.54 

.20 

.20 

.30 

1.09 

.25 

.30 

.31 

1.40 

.20 

.20 

.40 

.64 

.27 

.28 

.21 

.65 

.21 

.42 

.36 

7.22 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.48 

.23 

.23 

.28 

3.30 

.26 

.14 

.17 

.45 

.27 

.38 

.21 

.05 

.04 

.09 

.16 

.22 

.12 

.15 

.22 

.45 

.10 

.81 

1 .  55 

.17 

.22 

.34 

4.90 

.14 

.10 

.23 

34 .  85 

4.45 

4   11 

6.01 

.93 
.25 

2.64 
2.70 

~7~29 

1.54 

.92 

1.90 

9.10 

1.02 

10.02 

10.13 

10.06 

~4"20 

"""l5 
4.27 
3.81 
3.34 


74.27 


Primary  Stations 

Smithfield 

2.59 
42.10 

.68 
5.24 

"""89 

1.19 
1.50 

25.53 
5  58 

44.69   |        5.92 

.89 

2.69 

31.11 

Grand  Total    

94.18  1      10.87 

14.14 

29.63 

149 . 57 

Since  1942  the  first  part  of  the  C.  P.  numbers 
which  used  to  indicate  the  year  the  seedling  was 
bred  now  denotes  the  year  that  the  C.  P.  number 
i's   assigned. 
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Dr.  R.  T.  Balch,  of  the  Houma  Federal  Station 
discussed  a  paper  on  Aconotic  Acid  and  this  ma- 
terial will  be  published  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Ramp  in  charge  of  Engineer  Research 
at  the  Houma  Federal  Station  briefly  discussed  the 
work  planned. 

Dr.  George  Arceneaux  of  the  Houma  Federal  Sta- 
tion discussed  weed  control  experiments  and  the  test- 
ing of  seed  cane  varieties.  He  presented  a  compre- 
hensive chart  giving  experimental  results  of  work 
on  a  large  number  of  released  and  unreleased  varie- 
ties. 

In  the  afternoon  a  field  tour  of  the  Federal  Station 
and  some  observation  of  drainage  machinery  was 
participated  in  by  the  growers  nad  processors  attend- 
ing the   meeting. 


A  Burning  Question —What  Cane 
Varieties  Jill  I  Plant* 

Cane  farmers  of  Assumption  Parish  are  grow- 
ing as  many  as  ten  different  varieties  of  sugar  cane. 
In  many  cases  you  find  all  ten  varieties  grown  on 
the  same  farm.  Some  of  these  cane  varieties  are 
excellent,  some  are  fair,  but  many  are  so  poor  that 
they    should    be    abandoned. 

Due  to  varying  conditions  that  exists  on  our  farms, 
such  as  different  types  of  soil,  size  of  farms,  and  farm 
labor  available,  it  is  impossible  to  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  all  farmers  in  the  parish  on  what 
varieties  to  plant.  Therefore,  I  shall  discuss  our  cane 
varieties  and  hope  that  this  discussion  will  help  you  to 
select  the  proper  and  best  cane  varieties  for  your  farm. 

Co.  290  and  Co.  281  varieties  are  so  heavily  in- 
fected with  mosaic  disease  everywhere  in  the  parish 
that  yields  from  these  two  varieties  are  generally  very 
low.  We  have  other  varieties  that  replace  these  two 
with   greater  profit. 

C.P.  28-19,  our  high  sucrose  cane  with  which  we 
generally  start  grinding,  is  low  in  yield,  lodges  very 
badly,  and  is  difficult  to  have  cut  by  hand  and  ma- 
chine. Other  varieties  can  be  used  as  our  start-off 
cane. 

C.P.  28-11,  our  black-land  cane,  is  low  in  yield, 
lodges;  and  is  difficult  to  harvest.  I  would  recom- 
mend it,  however,  for  farms  that  have  plenty  black- 
land  and  for  farmers  who  need  to  harvest  cane  in 
black-land  at  the  beginning  of  grinding  before  bad 
weather  sets  in.  C.P.  28-11  stubble  can  be  harvested 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 

Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 


C.P.  29-116  is  a  heavy  yielder,  but  lodges  badly, 
matures  very  late  and  cannot  stand  much  cold 
weather.     It  is  a  risky  cane. 

C.P.  29-320,  our  old  stand-by  in  fertile,  well- 
drained,  sandy  land,  isn't  as  good  as  it  used  to  be, 
but  its  stubble  can  be  harvested  at  the  beginning 
of  grinding.  Its  straight  growth  makes  it  very  easy 
to  harvest  by  hand  and  machine.  This  variety  still 
holds  an  important  place  in  our  planting. 

C.P.  33-243  looks  good,  but  is  risky.  Don't  plant 
to  much  of  it. 

C.P.  34-120,  our  latest  variety,  is  showing  up  ex- 
cellently. It  yields  heavily,  suckers  plentifully,  and 
matures  fairly  early.  It  has  shown  up  very  well  in 
sandy,  mixed  and  black  lands.  The  only  question  in 
regard  to  C.P.  34-120,  is  its  lodging.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  one  of  our  very  best  varieties  for  Assumption 
Parish. 

C.P.  29-120  is  another  of  our  best  varieties.  It 
grows  straight  and  is  easy  to  harvest  by  hand  and 
machine,  is  a  heavy  yielder,  has  good  sucrose,  and 
can  be  windrowed.  It  does  better  in  sandy  land,  but 
does  well  in  mixed  land.  It  is  a  good  insurance 
cane  and  should  occupy  a  large  percentage  of  our 
planting. 

C.P.  29-103  is  another  good  variety  but  probably  not 
as  dependable  as  C.P.  29-120.  It  grows  straight,  is 
easily  harvested  by  hand  and  machine,  is  good  in 
yield  and  can  stand  more  cold  standing  than  any 
other  variety.  It  is  very  susceptible  to  cane  borers, 
however,  and  in  some  instances,  have  failed  to  stubble 
out  very  well. 

Summary:  Most  cane  farmers  are  planting  C.P. 
29-320  (in  sandy  land)  and  a  little  C.P.  28-11  (in 
black  land)  as  start-off  varieties.  A  fair  percentage 
of  their  crops  is  being  planted  in  C.P.  34-120  for 
November  harvest,  and  a  large  percentage  of  their 
crop  is  being  planted  in  C.P.  29-120  for  late  harvest 
and  for  windrowing  if  necessary  to  replace  Co.  281.  A 
fair  percentage  of  C.P.  29-103  is  being  planted. 
Therefore,  our  outstanding  varieties  are:  C.P.  29-120, 
C.P.  34-120,  C.P.  29-320,  C.P.  29-103  and  C.P.  28-11. 
All  other  varieties  are  being  abandoned. 

WHAT  VARIETIES  WILL  YOU  PLANT??? 

Note:  A  new  cane  variety,  C.P.  36-105,  will  be  re- 
leased this  fall.  18.9  acres  of  it  is  now  planted  in 
Assumption  Parish.  Cane  farmers  will  be  able  to 
buy  some  of  this  seed.  Make  your  application  to  the 
American    Sugar    Cane    League,    414    Whitney    Bldg., 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements  and 
Studebaker  Cane  Gears 
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New  Orleans    12,  La.  Two  or  three  tons  of  this  seed 
will   probably  be  given  to  me  for  free  distribution   to 
cane    farmers.      Each    farmer   will    receive    about    8-12 
stalks   free.     If  you   want   a    few  stalks,   apply   to   me 
by    letter   or    card.      I    will    let    you  know    when    and 
where  to  get  these  free  stalks  when   I  get  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  M.  Valois,  County  Agent 
Assumption   Parish. 
^Editor's  Note: 

We  are  reproducing  the  circular  letter  of  County 
Agent  Valois  to  the  farmers  of  his  parish  because  we 
feel  that  a  sound  appreciation  of  seed  cane  varieties 
by  parishes  is  most  timely  and  very  important  to  the 
Louisiana   sugar    industry. 


Puerto  Rican  Wage  Rates 

(Official  Release) 
Determination  of  Fair  and  Reasonable  Wage  Rates  for 

Person   Employed  in  Production,   Cultivation,   or 

Harvesting  of  Sugarcane  in  Puerto  Rico,  During 

Calendar  Year  1945 
Pursuant  to  the  provision  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and 
Executive  Order  No.  9322,  issued  March  26,  1943,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  9334,  issued  April 
19,.  1943,  and  Executive  Order  Xo.  9392,  issued  Octo- 
ber 28,  1943,  the  following  determination  is  hereby  is- 
sued: 

Fair  and  reasonable  zvage  rates  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  production,  cxdtivation,  or  harvesting  of 
sugarcane  in  Puerto  Rico  during  the  calendar  year  1945. 
— The  requirements  of  section  301  (b)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
met  with  respect  to  the  production,  cultivation,  or 
harvesting  of  sugarcane  in  Puerto  Rico  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1945,  if  all  persons  employed  on  the  farm 
during  that  period  in  the  production,  cultivation,  or 
harvesting  of  sugarcane  shall  have  been  paid  in  full  for 
all  such  work  and  shall  have  been  paid  wages  in  cash 
therefor  at  rates  not  less  than  the  following: 

(a)  Day  rates. — The  day  rate  for  the  first  8  hours 
of  work  performed  in  any  24-hour  period  (except  for 
ditch  diggers,  ditch  cleaners,  or  field  flooders  in  class 
E,  when  the  applicable  day  rate  shall  be  for  the  first 
7  hours  of  work  performed  in  any  24-hour  period) 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(b)  Hourly  rates. — Persons  working  less  than  8 
hours  (or  7  hours  under  class  E)  in  any  24-hour  period 


Class  of  Work 

A.  All  kinds  of  work  not  classified  below. 

B.  Tractor  operators 


Non-Harvest  Operations 
C  Cart  men  in  cultivation  work 

D.  Plow  steermen  and  operators  of  irrigation  pumps 

E.  Ditch  diggers,  ditch  cleaners,  field  flooders   (per  7-hour 

day)» 

Harvest  Operations 

F.  Cart  men  in  harvest  work 

G.  Sugarcane  cutters  (for  grinding  or  planting),  seed  cutters, 

crane  operators,  dumpers 

H.  Portable  track  handlers,  railroad  or  poftable  track  car 

loaders 

I.  Crane  cart  or  truck  loaders 


Farms 
other 
than 
interior 
farms 


$1.50 
2.35 


1.60 
1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

1.80 

2.00 
1.90 


In- 
terior 
farms1 


$1.40 
2.20 


1.50 
1.65 

1.65 

1.80 

1.65 

2.00 
1.80 


1  Interior  farms  shall  be  deemed  to  be  those  farms  the  sugarcane  from 
which  is  marketed  (or  processed)  at  mills  located  in  the  mountain  sections  and 
whose  1938  production  did  not  exceed  3,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value. 

'  Field  flooders  9hall  be  deemed  to  be  workers  who  set  up  or  remove  banks 
in  drainage  ditches  when  used  for  flooding  cane  fields. 


shall  be  paid  the    hourly  equivalent  of  the  day  rates 
provided  in  paragraph    (a). 

(c)  Overtime. — Persons  employed  for  more  than  8 
hours  (or  7  hours  under  class  E)  in  any  24-hour  period 
shall  be  paid  for  the  overtime  at  a  rate  double  the 
hourly  equivalent  of  the  day  rates  provided  in  para- 
graph (a). 

(d)  Piece  rates. — If  work  is  performed  on  a  piece 
rate  basis  the  earnings  per  day  or  per  hour  shall  be 
not  less  than  those  specified  under  paragraph  (a),  (b), 
or  (c)  above,  whichever  is  applicable. 

(e)  Wage  increases. — For  each  fortnight  of  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  this  determination  the  wage  rates  shall 
be  increased  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  scale  set 
forth  below,  whenever  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar, 
duty  paid  basis,  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  method  used  between  processors  and  growers 
for  the  computation  of  the  price  of  sugarcane,  is  more 
than  $3,865  per  100  pounds,  for  any  such  fortnight. 


Fortnightly  average  price  of  sugar 

Increase  per  day  over 

rates  prescribed  under 

paragraph  (a) 

More  than — 

But  not  more  than — 

$3.865 

$4.115 

$4.115 ._. 

$4.365 

$4.615 

$4.865 

Cents  per  day 
10 
21 

$4.365 

32 

$4.615 

43 

The  above  increases  shall  also  be  applied  to  the  daily 
earnings  of  workers  employed  on  a  piece  rate  basis. 
Increases  for  part  of  a  day's  work  on  a  time  or  piece 
rate  basis  shall  be  paid  in  proportion. 

(f)  General  provisions. —  (1)  If  the  producer  and 
laborer  agree  upon  a  wage  rate  for  any  class  of  work 
higher  than  that  prescribed  herein,  payment  in  full 
of  the  agreed  upon  rate  must  be  made  to  qualify  the 
producer  for  payment. 

(2)  The  producer  shall  furnish  to  the  laborer,  with- 
out charge,  the  perquisites  customarily  furnished  by 
him,  such  as  a  dwelling,  garden  plot,  pasture  lot,  and 
medical  services. 

(3)  The  producer  shall  not,  through  any  subter- 
fuge or  device  whatsoever,  reduce  the  wage  rates  ot 
laborers  below  those  determined   above. 

Issued  this  20th  day  of  January   1945. 

Ashley  Sellers, 
Assistant    War  Food  Administrator. 


Aconitic  Acid 

Although  aconitic  acid  (COOH)  CH=C  (COOH) 
CH2  (COOH)  propene —  1,2,3  tricarboxlyic  acid  has 
been  reported  as  being  present  in  sugar  cane  juice  since 
1877,  it  was  not  until  about  1940  that  this  material 
was  considered  a  suitable  source  for  industrial  develop- 
ment and  utilization.  Aconitic  acid  has  usually  been 
prepared  by  the  cautious  dehydration  of  citric  acid. 
McCalip  and  Seibert  (1,3),  working  at  the  Audubon 
Sugar  Factory,  and  Ventre  and  his  associates  (2,4-71 
have  initiated  and  pursued  these  investigations  which 
recently  culminated  in  the  production  of  a  few  tons  of 
crude  calcium  aconitate  at  the  pilot  plant  unit  of  the 
Iberia  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.,  at  New  Iberia,  La. 

The  average  aconitic  acid  content  of  sugar  cane  is 
about  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  sorgo  which 
contains  3-5  lb.  of  equivalent  recovarebl  calcium  acon- 
itate per  ton  of  sorgo.  Because  of  the  small  quantity 
available  in  the  juice,  extraction  of  aconitic  acid  was 
made  from  sugar  cane  molasses.  The  calcium  salt  of  the 
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acid  was  prepared  at  the  New  Iberia  plant  by  treatment 
of  diluted  B  molasses  with  lime  and  calcium  chloride 
and  heat  (75°-100°C).  The  results  obtained  indicate 
that  approximately  2  lb.  of  the  salt  can  be  extracted 
from  a  ton  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane.  Based  upon  pre- 
war prices  of  35-40  cents  per  lb.  for  aconitic  acid,  this 
yield  indicated  an  additional  income  to  sugar  producers 
of  30-40  cents  per  ton  of  cane.  Since  removal  of 
calcium  aconitate  helps  improve  the  molasses  and  the 
boiling  house  efficiency  by  removing  non-sugar  solids 
and  since  aconitic  acid  has  numerous  possible  uses  in 
the  fields  of  plastics,  resins,  synthetic  rubber  and  food 
products,  further  developments  in  its  manufacture  from 
sugar  cane  or  sorgo  will  merit  the  attention  of  the 
sugar  industry. 
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NOTICE! 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  undertake  a  fair  and  impartial 
distribution   of   the   newly    released    varieties  of  canes  known  as 


C.P.  36-105 


A  number  of  plots  of  this  cane  are  subject  to  this  distribution.  It  has  been 
grown  with  the  understanding  that  those  growing  it  shall  be  paid  for  it  at  the  price 
of  mill  cane  plus  $1.50  per  ton  for  cutting  it  and  loading  it  on  the  vehicle  of  the 
purchaser  and  the  League  is  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the   Louisiana  Experiment   Station  to   charge  a  distribution  fee  of  85  cents  a  ton. v 

If  you  wish  some  of  this  cane  please  fill  out  and  sign  the  application  blank  on 
the  reverse  hereon.  NO  OTHER  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED, 
AND  IT  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR 
CANE  LEAGUE,  414  WHITNEY  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS  12,  NOT  LATER 
THAN  SEPTEMBER  8th,  1945. 

In  the  absence  at  this  time,  of  exact  figures  supplied  by  the  Government  on  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  payment  for  1945  the  precise  price  of  mill  cane  is  not  known. 
You  are  therefore  required  to  agree  to  pay  the  best  approximation  we  can  now  make, 
$9.42  per  ton  or  actual  mill  price  plus  benefit  payments. 

Deposit  of  $1.00  per  ton  must  be  made  with  application 

(You  will   find   application   blank   on  the  back  of  this  page.     USE  IT.) 

Remember — 

The  last  day  on  which  applications  will  be  received  is  September  8th,  194S. 

*This  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  distribution,  which  involves  clerical,  stenographic,  and  administrative  work,  printing, 
postage  and  a  very  heavy  responsibility.  It  is  likewise  a  partial  reimbursement  to  the  League  for  various  extraordinary 
expenses  incurred  in  bringing  about  the  acquisition  of  new  canes  and  the  preliminary  experimentation  therewith  before 
release.  The  League  has  been  designated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to 
make  the  distribution  simply  because  they  believe  it  will  carry  out  the  task  more  efficiently,  and  certainly  more  cheaply, 
than  any  other  agency. 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 

414  Whitney  Bank  Bldg. 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 
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1945 


I  hereby  apply  for 


tons  of  C .  P.  36-105  seed  cane 


I  understand  the  cane  will  cost  me  a  total  of  approximately 

$9.42  (Nine  Dollars  and  Forty-Two  Cents)  a  ton. 

Mill  price  per  ton  at  $3.75  sugar $3.86 

Conditional  payment  at  800  a  cwt 1.28 

Value  of  molasses  at  180 .33 

Incentive  payment 1 .  60 

Cost  of  cutting  and  loading 1 .  50 

(This  sum  all  goes  to  the  grower  of  the  cane).. $8. 57 
Distribution  charge  (Goes  to  the  American  Sugar 

Cane  League) .  85 

Total : $9.42 

I  enclose  $ which  is  a  deposit  of  earn- 
est money  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  ton,  non-refundable  (unless  the 
cane  is  not  tendered  me) .   The  remainder  I  will  pay  when  the  cane  is 
ready  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  am  to  be  notified  concerning  this 
and  supplied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grower  from  whom  I  am 
to  procure  the  cane,  which  I  will  send  for  not  later  than  November 
2d,  1945.   Should  the  cane  fail  to  be  tendered  to  me  by  that  date  all 
payments  and  deposits  made  by  me  are  to  be  refunded  in  full  on  each 
ton  not  tendered. 

I  had acres  of  Sugarcane  in  1944-45. 

This  application  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  on  my  part 
that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  tender  me  as  much  cane  as  I  apply 
for,  owing  to  the  limited  supply. 

Name 

Address 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter  April  13,  1925,  at  the  post  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  under  Act  of  March  &r  1879. 
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The  Philippines 


By  C.  J. 

The  liberation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  finally 
being  completed.  It  is  natural  that  every  American 
should  favor  the  rehabilitation  of  these  Islands  with 
generous  help  from  the  United  States.  In  the  face 
of  the  inclination  towards  sentimental  thinking  by 
writers,  partly  inspired,  it  is  refreshing  to  consider 
the  frank  statements  published  by  proven  friends  of 
the  Filipinos  such  as  Senator  Tydings  and  former 
U.  S.  Commissioner  Sayre.  These  two  gentlemen 
know  the  Islands  and  their  people  intimately  and 
have  made  practically  a  lifelong  study  of  their  prob- 
lems and   needs. 

In  connection  with  planning  in  Congress  for  the 
future  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  both  as  to  political 
and  economic  consideration,  there  is  reproduced  below 
excerpts  from  public  statements  which  command  at- 
tention. 

Excerpts   from   Senator    Tydings'    {Chairman    of    the 
Committee    on    Insular    Affairs,    and    member  of 
the  Filipino-American  Commission)   Message 
to  Congress  concerning  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, appearing  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  June  7,   1945 
"...    It   will   take    at   least   2   years,    probably    3, 
to  even    revive  the   sugar   industry.   As   we   all    know, 
sugar    was    before    the  war    the    principal    Philippine 
export    crop.       It     brought     millions     of    dollars     an- 
nually   to    the    people  of    the    Islands.      There    is    no 
sugar  crop  at  present  in  the   Philippines. 

"...  Many  sugar  mills  and  other  industrial  plants 
of  the  Philippines  were  wholly  or  partly  destroyed. 
Some  escaped  serious  damage.  Much  machinery 
was  shipped  to  Japan.  Much  scrap  iron  from  de- 
stroyed  machinery   was  carried   off  by  the   Japanese. 


Bourg 

'  .  .  .  No  major  steps  have  been  taken  to  re- 
habilitate sugar  because  no  crop  can  be  harvested 
for  export  probably  before   1948. 

".  .  .  In  the  field  of  future  trade  relations  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States,  we  run  into 
many  schools  of  thought.  Some  advocate  perpetual 
free  trade  between  the  Islands  and  this  country; 
others  advocate  free  trade  for  a  limited  number  of 
years;  others  would  put  the  Philippines,  immediately 
after  independence,  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  its  trade  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  matter  which  Congress  will  have  to 
consider. 

".  .  .  Therefore,  I  respectfully  suggest,  as  a  basis 
of  consideration,  that  we  adopt  a  trade  relationship 
with  the  Philippine  Nation  which  will  be  definite 
enough  to  inform  all  concerned  of  what  our  policy  is 
going  to  be  now  and  in  the  future,  and  thus  clear  the 
air  of  uncertainty  so  far  as  we  can.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  proper  course,  taking  into  account  all  the 
present  circumstances,  would  be  to  continue  the 
United  States-Philippine  trade  status  which  was  in 
existence  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for,  say,  another 
3,  4  or  possibly  5  years.  Under  that  arrangement 
the  United  States  tariffs  on  Philippine  products  would 
be  low  in  relation  to  those  that  would  apply  to  im- 
ports from  other  countries.  This  tariff  plateau  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Islands  to  get  on 
their  feet  again.  We  should  then  gradually  proceed 
upward  from  that  tariff  level,  over  a  period  of  years, 
until  the  Philippines  are  in  the  same  status  as  that 
which  is  the  lot  of  other  free  and  independent  nations. 
We  can  never  make  the  Filipinos  free  and  independent 
if  their  economy  is  to  be  linked  to  ours  indefinitely. 
They  can  only   be   free   and  independent  by   actually 
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being  free  and  independent.  That  means  that  even- 
tually, like  France  or  Britain,  Peru  or  Bolivia,  China 
or  Australia,  they  must  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

".  .  .  So,  in  summing  up,  I  respectfully  recommend 
to  your  considering,  (1)  that  our  independence  policy 
stand  and  that  we  fulfill   to  the  letter  our   promise; 

(2)  that  we  make  such  loans  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment as  may  be  wise  and  necessary  to  carry  that  . 
Government  through   the    period    of    real    emergency; 

(3)  that  we  make  a  generous  gift,  say  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  our  own  people 
under  proper  restrictions  and  conditions  for  recon- 
struction  and   rehabilitation   in  the  Islands;    and  that 

(4)  we  promulgate  a  trade  policy  which  will  give 
this  nation  a  chance  to  live  and  recover  but  which 
will  eventually  confer  upon  her  economic  as  well  as 
political  freedom.  .  .  ." 

Excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  March   1945  issue  of 
the  Atlantic    Monthly    by   Francis    B.    Sayre, 
former  U.  S.  Commissioner  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

"...  Permanent  free  entry  for  Philippine  prod- 
ucts in  the  American  market  offers  no  solution.  If 
the  Filipino  people  are  ever  to  have  the  independence 
which  they  crave,  clearly  their  fundamental  economy 
and  means  of  livelihod  must  be  free  from  dependence 
upon  changeable  legislative  majorities  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  Political  independence  without  eco- 
nomic independence  would  be  a  mockery.  Further- 
more, if  stable  foundations  are  to  be  built  for  a 
lasting  world  peace,  the  post-war  trade  arrangements 
must  be  built  upon  equality  of  commercial  treatment 
to  all  and  not  upon  special  trade  preferences  and 
discriminations.  If  the  United  States  grants  and  re- 
ceives exclusive  preferential  treatment  in  areas  with 
which  it  has  close  political  ties,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  us  successfully  to  oppose  imperial  and  Dominion 
preferences    in    the  British    Empire    and    elsewhere. 

".  .  .  When  liberation  comes,  presumably  sugar 
cultivation  in  the  Philippines  will  be  on  a  home- 
consumption  basis.  If  the  new  Philippine  government, 
after  the  war,  is  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
prevent  a  return  to  pre-war  sugar  production  figures 
one  of  the  great  milestones  on  the  way  to  economic 
independence  will  be  passed. 

"...  If  and  when  independence  shuts  the  Fili- 
pinos out  of  the  protected  American  markets,  they 
will  be  forced  to  sell  in  world  markets  in  competition 
with  other  areas  with  lower  standards  of  living  and 
production  costs.  They  will  have  to  turn  away  from 
the  production  of  surpluses  like  sugar,  which  are  sale- 
able only  in  the  protected  American  market,  and  learn 
to  produce  goods  which  they  can  sell  at  profit  in 
world  markets.  To  achieve  this,  Filipinos  must  im- 
prove and  lower  the  cost  of  their  products  through 
increased  skill  and  scientific  knowledge,  through  labor- 
saving  devices,  through  utilization  of  by-products, 
through  inventive  ingenuity  along  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent   lines. 

'  .  .  .  Because  the  present  economic  dependence 
of  the  Filipinos  upon  the  United  States  is  largely  of 
our  own  making,  and  because  it  is  to  our  own  interest 
to  build  for  future  stability  in  the  Pacific,  the  Fili- 
pino people  must  be  given  their  independence  under 
such  conditions  as  will  assure  them  sound  economic 
foundations  for  their  future.  The  American  people 
will  not  be  content  with  anything  less.  ,  .  ," 
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Sugar  Consumption 


(By  C.  ].  Bourg) 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  USDA,  has 
issued  a  release  entitled  "The  National  Food  Situa- 
tion". Among  the  subjects  covered  is  "Changes  in 
the  Civilian  Consumption  of  Sugar  Since  1939".  In 
the  midst  of  the  sugar  shortage,  for  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  substantial  relief  in  sight  for  15  months, 
we  commend  that  our  readers  make  a  study  of  this 
official  explanation. 

Changes  in  the  Civilian  Consumption  of  Sugar 
Since  1939 

The  civilian  consumption  of  cane  and  beet  sugar 
averaged  98  pounds  per  capita,  refined  basis,  in 
1939.  The  rate  of  consumption  dropped  slightly  in 
1940  to  95  pounds,  then  increased  sharply  to  104 
pounds  per  capita  in  1941.  Sugar  rationing  began 
in  May  1942.  In  1942,  receipts  from  foreign  source 
declined  by  2  million  tons.  Civilian  consumption 
averaged  86  pounds  per  capita  in  1942  and  80  pounds 
in  1943.  In  1944  consumption  by  United  States  civil- 
ians was  up  10  percent  over  the  previous  year,  to  89 
pounds  per  capita,  despite  heavy  military  takings. 
This  was  the  result  of  smaller  WFA  shipments  to 
other  countries,  a  15  percent  increase  in  receipts  from 
foreign  sources  and  about  a  24  percent  reduction 
in    stocks. 

In  1945,  estimated  civilian  sugar  supplies  will  av- 
erage about  72  pounds  per  capita.  Stocks  are  at  a 
minimum  working  level;  total  Cuban  supplies  are 
smaller  than  last  year;  military  takings  for  troop 
use  show  an  increase;  War  Food  and  military  ship- 
ments to  liberated  areas  will  be  much  larger  than 
last   year. 

The  industrial  use  of  sugar  reported  in  the  1939 
Census  of  Manufactures  accounted  for  about  1/3 
of  the  civilian  sugar  supply  in  1939.  (Table  1.)  How- 
ever, the  1939  census  reports  of  industrial  users 
were  somewhat  incomplete  because  firms  with  less 
than  $5000  gross  sales  were  excluded.  Total  civilian 
sugar  consumption  reached  a  new  record  in  1941  and 
the  industrial  use  of  sugar  was  much  larger  than  in 
1939.  The  best  available  data  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  sugar  used  by  food  industries  in  1941 
are  the  reports  of  sugar  used  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  as  the  basis  for  sugar  ration- 
ing. These  may  have  been  inflated  somewhat  by  in- 
cluding purchase  for  stocks.  The  estimates  of  1941 
use  are  given  in  Table  1.  Much  of  the  increased  in- 
dustrial use  probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  was  much  higher  in  1941 
than  in  1939,  and  people  bought  more  candy,  ice 
cream,  baked  goods,  soft  drinks,  etc.  Also,  popula- 
tion shifts  from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  employed  in  industry 
contributed  to  greater  demand  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

According  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration — based  on  allotments  issued,  in- 
dustrial use  of  sugar  for  products  for  civilian  con- 
sumption was  about  as  large  in  1944  as  in  1941.1 
The  consumption  of  sugar  in  manufactured  products 
in  1944  apparently  accounted  for  about  half  of  total 
civilian  sugar  consumption.  Allocations  for  the  first 
3  quarters  of  1945  indicate  that  sugar  distribution 
between  industrial    users    and    institutions    and    house- 


holds remains  substantially  the  same  as  in  1944. 
With  a  total  civilian  supply  of  5  million  tons  the 
total  direct  use  of  sugar  by  households,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  other  institutions  would  be  45  percent  less 
than  their  1939  use,  whereas  total  industrial  use  in 
such  manufactured  products  as  candy,  baked  goods, 
canned  goods,  and  dairy  products  would  be  7  per 
cent  greater  than  the  total  reported  in   1939. 

In  1944,  the  household  ration  of  sugar  per  capita 
amounted  to  half  a  pound  per  week.  In  addition, 
the  purchase  of  25  pounds  of  sugar  per  person  for 
home  canning  was  permitted.  Home  canning  has 
increased  materially  during  the  war.  Because  of  a 
650,000  ton  drop  in  direct  supplies  for  homes  and  in- 
stitutions in  1945  compared  with  1944,  the  household 
ration  was  reduced  on  February  1,  1945  to  .393 
pounds  per  capita  per  week  and  on  May  1,  to  .285 
pounds  per  week.  The  maximum  ration  for  home 
canning,  including  home  canning  of  fruits,  has  been 
announced  at  15  pounds  per  capita,  but  not  more  than 
120  pounds  per  family.  This  ration  will  be  issued 
by  local  boards,  and  only  5  pounds  per  capita  may  be 
issued  for  canning  vegetables  or  making  jams,  jellies, 
relishes,  catsup,  etc.,  but  not  including  home-canned 
fruits. 

Apparently,  no  data  are  available  to  indicate  the 
total  amount  of  sugar  used  in  institutions  such  as 
restaurants,  hotels,  sanitariums.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  meals  served  in  public  eating  places  has  in- 
creased greatly.  Institutional  use  of  sugar  has  been 
directed  by  means  of  allotments  based  on  the  amount 
of  baking  done,  number  of  meals  served,  and  amount 
of  sugar  used  in  the  base  period.  From  May  1  to 
December  31,  1944,  each  institution's  allotment  was 
either  .03,  .04,  or  .05  pounds  per  person  per  meal 
depending  on  the  amount  of  baking  done,  or  100  to 
120  percent  of  the  quantity  used  in  the  base  period, 
December  1942  (a  period  of  rationed  usage),  again 
depending  on  the  amount  of  baking  done,  whichever 
was  smaller.  These  allowances  were  reduced  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1945  to  85  percent  of  the  May-December 
1944  rates  for  institutions  doing  no  baking  and  to 
90  percent  of  others.  On  May  1,  1945,  they  were 
cut  to  70  percent  and  75  percent  of  the  May-Decem- 
ber 1944  rates.  Beginning  July  1,  1945  the  allot- 
ments will  be  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  per  person  per 
meal  of  .015,  .022,  .03  pounds,  or  100  to  120  percent 
of  ration  base  period  use  (60  to  72  percent  of  pre- 
ration    use),    whichever    is    smaller. 

Quotas  for  the  use  of  sugar  by  most  food  industries 
have  been  based  on  the  quantities  used  in  1941.  The 
industrial  use  of  sugar  in  1941  was  28  percent  greater 
than  in  1939,  according  to  estimates  based  on  reports 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  for 
1941  and  the  1939  Census  of  Manufactures.  Produc- 
tion of  manufactured  foods  containing  sugar  increased 
materially  from  1939  to  1941,  and  because  of  in- 
creasing consumer  demand  and  rising  prices  in  1941, 
substantial  quantities  of  sugar  were  set  aside  for 
future  use  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  war 
period.  However,  the  reports  to  the  OPA  covered 
use  only,  not  increases  in  stocks.  In  1944,  quotas 
for  purchase  of  sugar  for  most  industrial  uses  were 
set  at  80  percent  of  the  quantity  used  in  1941,  with 
additional  allotments  for  provisional  users.  Phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  were  permitted  125  percent 
of  their  usage  in  the  base  period.  Supplementary 
quotas  were  issued  for  manufacturers  in  areas  with 
greatly    increased    population    because    of    war    work. 
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In  the  first  quarter  of  1945  the  quota  was  cut  from 
80  percent  to  70  percent  of  base  usage,  for  industries 
except  those  making  bread,  bakery  and  other  cereal 
products.  A  further  reduction  was  made  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  to  65  percent  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  bread,  bakery,  cereal  product  industries  (75  per 
cent),  ice  cream  and  other  dairy  products  (70  per- 
cent), and  pharmaceuticals  (120  percent).  Allot- 
ments for  the  third  quarter  were  again  reduced,  to 
50  percent  of  the  base  use,  except  that  manufacturers 
of  breads,  bakery  products  and  cereals  are  to  receive 
60  percent  of  their  base,  and  pharmaceuticals  110 
percent. 

Certain  types  of  industrial  users  have  been  al- 
lotted sugar  according  to  the  quantities  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Among  these  "provisional  uses"  were  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  meat  packing,  bulk  sweetened 
condensed  milk,  and  jams,  jellies  and  preserves.  The 
use  of  sugar  in  jams,  jellies,  preserves  has  been  taken 
off  the  provisional  basis   for    1945. 

TABLE  1. — Estimated  civilian  sugar  consumption  by  households,  in- 
stitutions, and  major  industry  groups,  1939,  1941,  1944  and  indi- 
cations for  1945 

(Cane  and  beet — raw  basis) 


1939 

1941 

1944 

Indicated  1945 

Quan- 
tity 

As  per- 
cent of 
1939 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

Per- 
cent 

Total  civilian  sugar  consumption.. 
Households  and  institutions--  -_ 

Industrial  uses — total     

Bread,  baked  goods  and  other 

6,908 
14,571 
22,337 

630 

535 
550 

175 

247 
200 

66 
34 

98.0 

7,350 
'4,350 
33,000 

750 

800 
625 

250 

350 
225 

59 
41 

103.6 

6,157 
13,157 
13,000 

700 

750 
600 

300 

450 
200 

51 

49 

89.0 

5,000 
12,500 
52,500 

650 

600 
450 

250 

350 

200 

50 
50 

72 

73 

55 

107 

103 

Bottled     beverages,     extracts, 

sirup.       .                             

,   Candy,  chocolate,  etc 

Ice    cream,    ices,    other    dairy 
products6.- _.   _ 

Canned,  frozen,  and  other  bot- 

112 

82 

143 
142 

Other» 

Percentage    of    total    civilian    con- 
sumption— 
Households  and  institutions 

100 

Civilian  consumption  of  sugar,  per 
capita,  refined  basis — pounds — 

73 

1  Residual  after  subtracting  estimated  industrial  usage  from  total  civilian 
consumption. 

2  Census  of  Manufacturers,  1939.  Excludes  use  by  firms  with  less  than 
$5,000  gross  sales. 

3  Estimates  of  total  quantities  and  use  by  various  industries  based  on  re- 
ports by  industrial  users  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  The  total  base 
for  industrial  users'  quotas  is  somewhat  higher  than  actual  total  use  in  1941 
because  of  adjustments  for  hardship  cases. 

4  Estimates  based  on  allotments  made  by  the  OPA. 

6  Estimated  from  quotas  for  first  3  quarters  of  1945  announced  by  the  OPA. 

6  Including  bulk  sweetened  condensed  milk  and  some  egg  mixes. 

7  Including  canned  fruits,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  fruit  butters.- 

8  Including  meat  packing,  salad  dressings,  pharmaceuticals,  and  small 
quantities  of  non-food  users. 

If  the  distribution  of  the  available  civilian  supplies 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1945  should  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  the  third  quarter  for  civilian  distribution,  the 
industries  manufacturing  bread,  baked  goods,  and 
other  cereal  products  would  use  in  1945  substantially 
the  same  total  quantity  of  sugar  that  they  reported  as 
used  in  1939;  the  beverage  industries  would  use  12 
percent  more  than  1939  usage;  the  candy,  chocolate 
and  cocoa   group — 18  percent  less;    manufacturers   of 
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ice  cream,  ices,  and  other  dairy  products;  and  the 
industries  canning,  bottling,  drying,  and  freezing  fruits 
and  making  jams,  preserves,  etc.  would  use  over  40 
percent  more  than  their  total  for  1939  as  reported  in 
the  Census  of  Manufactures. 


1  In  addition,  the  various  industries  used  large  quantities  of  sugar  for 
products  sold  to  the  U.  S.  military  and  war  services. 


Effect  of  Different  Sources  and  Rates  of 

Application  of  Nitrogen  on  Yields 

of  Sugar  and  Sugarcane  in 

Louisiana 

By  Lester  G.  Davidson,1  Associate  Chemist,  Division 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Published  reports  (1*  2'  3-  4'  5'  6>  7i  8)  on  the  effect  of 
fertilizer  on  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  have  shown  that 
fertilization  with  nitrogen  is  of  prime  importance  in 
the  production  of  maximum  yields  of  cane  and  sugar. 
Gouaux,  Sturgis,  and  Walker  (4)  reported  response  to 
nitrogen  and  additional  response  to  nitrogen  plus 
phosphate  or  potash  or  both  in  tests  conducted  in 
the  western  section  of  the  sugarcane  area.  However, 
most  of  the  cane  in  Louisiana  is  fertilized  with  nitro- 
gen only,  and  for  this  reason  a  comparison  of  the 
effects  of  the  different  nitrogen  fertilizers  and  of  the 
rate  of  application  of  nitrogen  should  be  of  value 
in  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer to  be  used  as  well  as  its  rate  of  applica- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Soil  Fertility  Section  of  the 
Houma  Station  includes  studies  of  the  effects  of 
source  and  of  rate  of  application  of  nitrogen  on  yield 
of  cane  and  sugar  and  on  analysis  of  crusher  juice. 
The  data  presented  in  this  article  represent  averaged 
results  of  replicated  fertilizer  tests  conducted  over  a 
period  of  6  to  10  years.  The  yields  of  sugar  shown 
in  the  tables  were  calculated  by  means  of  the  Winter- 
Carp   formula. 

The  comparative  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda,  am- 
monium sulfate,  and  cyanamid  applied  at  the  rate  of 
60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  on  sucrose  and  purity 
of  crusher  juice  and  on  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  from 
cane  grown  on  major  soil  types  are  shown  in  Table 
1.  Crusher  juice  analyses  and  sugar  yields  from  the 
unfertilized  cane,  and  differences  required  for  signi- 
ficance,   are   also   shown   in   this   table. 

On  Yazoo,  Franklin,  Iberia,  and  Lintonia  soils, 
for  both  plant  and  stubble  cane,  the  sucrose  and 
purity  of  the  crusher  juice  of  cane  fertilized  with 
these  3  sources  of  nitrogen  did  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly. On  Sharkey  soil  the  use  of  ammonium  sulfate 
apparently  slightly  depressed  the  sucrose  and  purity 
of  the  crusher  juice  as  compared  to  the  other  2 
sources  of  nitrogen,  but  these  differences  were  not  ap- 
preciable. The  yields  of  sugar  per  acre,  on  all  5 
soil  types,  for  both  plant  and  stubble  cane,  did  not 
differ  significantly  with  the  source  of  nitrogen  used. 

The  comparative  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
Uramon,  applied  at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,  on  sucrose  and  purity  of  crusher  juice  and 
on  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  from  cane  grown  on  some 
of  the  major  soil  types  are  shown  in  Table  2.  None 
of  the  differences  shown  in  this  table  are  significant, 
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indicating  that  nitrate  of  soda  and  Uramon  arc  of 
approximately  equal  value  as  cane  fertilizers  when 
applied  at  the  same  rates  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Table  1— Comparative  effects  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Ammonium  Suflate,  and 

Cyanamid   when  applied  at  the  rate  of  tiO  pounds  (if   Nitrogen   Dei 
acre  ou  crusher  juice  analyses  and  yield  of  sugar  per  acre. 


1S1 


Plant  cane 

Stubble  cane 

Nitrogen  Source 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sutra  r 
per 
aero 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

Percent 

Percent 

Pounds 

Percent 

Percent 

Pounds 

(9  tests) 


Yazoo  Soil 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Ammonium  sulfate, 

Oyanamid 

Control  (no  fert  )_.. 
Sig.  dif.  (P.=.05)._. 


(2  tests) 


1  1    52 

84.12 

5728 

15.36 

86.84 

u.ee 

83.87 

6052 

15.24 

85.21 

14.70 

84.28 

5978 

15 .  40 

87.03 

15.16 

85.69 

5435 

15.30 

86.47 

0.31 

0.90 

456 

0.69 

2,16 

5400 
5362 
5160 
3543 
803 


(8  tests) 


Sharkev  Soil 


(5  tests) 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Ammonium  sulfate. 

Cyanamid 

Control  (no  fert.)-.. 
Sig.  dif.  (P.=.05)_. 


12.80 

78.88 

6056 

13  till 

82.08 

12 .  56 

77.26 

6236 

13.09 

79.83 

12.90 

78.51 

6344 

13.33 

80.96 

13   17 

80.21 

5119 

14 .  05 

83.29 

0.33 

0.95 

488 

0.44 

1.37 

5397 
5495 
5432 
3552 
508 


(7  tests)  Franklin  Soil 


(7  tests) 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Ammonium  sulfate. 

Cyananiid. 

Control  (no  fert.)__. 
Sig.  dif.  (P.=.05)... 


13.28 

80.64 

5864 

13.28 

80.95 

13.44 

80.72 

6053 

13.33 

80.72 

13.42 

80.70 

5868 

13.26 

81.06 

13.69 

81.98 

5375 

13.49 

82.08 

0 .  35 

1.02 

522 

0.37 

1.16 

4364 
4436 
4453 
3054 
429 


(2  tests) 


Iberia  Soil 


(2  tests) 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Ammonium  sulfate. 

Cyanamid 

Control  (no  fert.)... 
Sig.  dif.  (P.— 05)  .. 


15.99 

86.54 

7270 

16.83 

88.08 

15.95 

86.13 

7466 

16.36 

86.94 

16.02 

86.10 

7678 

16.58 

87.44 

16.17 

86.87 

6330 

16.86 

88.74 

0.66 

1.90 

976 

0.69 

2.16 

4360 
5145 
4992 
3681 
803 


(1  test) 


Lintonia  Soil 


(3  tests) 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Ammonium  sulfate. 

Cyanamid 

Control  (no  fert.)... 
Sig.  dif.  (P.=.Q5)-.. 


12.57 

79.21 

3947 

13.69 

80.66 

12.11 

77.38 

3804 

14.02 

81.12 

12.59 

79.33 

3609 

13.77 

81.25 

13.07 

80.93 

3419 

15.02 

85.01 

0.94 

2.69 

1381 

0.57 

1.77 

6624 
6905 
6695 
4674 
655 


(27  tests)      Average  for  all  Soils        (19  tests) 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Ammonium  sulfate. 

Cyanamid 

Control  (no  fert.)--. 
Sig.  dif.  (P.=.05)  — 


13.73 

81.66 

5909 

14.02 

82.57 

13.72 

81.02 

6128 

13.90 

81.68 

13.85 

81.59 

6096 

13.93 

82.36 

14.19 

83.02 

5318 

14.42 

84.02 

0.18 

0.52 

266 

0.22 

0.70 

5101 
5277 
5196 
3558 
261 


Table  2 — Comparative  effects  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Uramon  when  applied 

at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  of  Nitrogen  per  acre  on  crusher  juice  analyses 

and  yield  of  sugar  per  acre. 


Plant  cane 

Stubble  cane 

Nitrogen  Source 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

Percent 

Percent 

Pounds 

Percent 

Percent 

Pounds 

(8  tests) 


Yazoo  Soil 


(i  test) 


Nitrate  of  soda — 

Uramon 

Control  (no  fert.). 
Sig.  dif.(P.=.05)_ 


13.88 

S2.34 

5484 

14.69 

86.41 

13.92 

82.32 

5539 

14.40 

85.77 

14.52 

83.97 

5098 

14.62 

86.15 

0.35 

n  'il 

423 

0.99 

2.65 

4142 
4262 
2635 
1195 


(4  tests) 


Sharkey  Soil 


(2  tests) 


Nitrate  of  soda.-- 

Uramon 

Control  (no  fert). 
Sig.  dif.(P.=. 05) . 


13.15 

80.15 

4763 

13.28 

81.34 

13.50 

80.04 

4874 

13.54 

81.48 

13.62 

81.33 

3923 

13.50 

81.96 

0.50 

1.33 

597 

0.70 

1.87 

2428 

2330 

1740 

845 


(4  tests) 


Franklin  Soil 


(4  tests) 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Uramon 

Control  (no  fert.)_ 
Sig.  dif.(P.=.05)_ 


13 .  34 

80.79 

5616 

13.10 

81.13 

13.30 

Ml    II 

5S7  I 

13.38 

81.79 

13.80 

82.44 

5158 

13.22 

82.11 

0.50 

1.33 

597 

0.50 

1.33 

4036 

4367 

2776 

597 


Lintonia  Soil 


(1  test) 


Nitrate  of  soda.-. 

Uramon 

Control  (no  fert.). 
Sig.  dif.  (P.=.05) . 


14 .  57 

82 .  74 

14.48 

82 .  55 

15.74 

86.72 

0.99 

2 .  65 

5731 
5700 
3368 

in:. 


(16  tests)     Average  for  all  Soils  (8  tests) 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Uramon 

Control  (no  fert.). 
Sig.  dif.  (P.=.Q5). 


13.57 

81.41 

5336 

13.53 

82.04 

13.65 

81.22 

5456 

13.68 

vj  :>n 

14.12 

82.92 

4819 

13.78 

83.15 

0.25 

0.66 

299 

0.35 

0.94 

3859 

4012 

2573 

423 


Ammononium  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate,  Calurea,  and 
A-N-L  Brand  nitrogen  (ammonium  nitrate — dolomite, 
pelleted)  have  been  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda 
in  a  limited  number  of  tests.  Average  results  of  these 
tests  indicated  that  cane  fertilized  with  these  sources 


of  nitrogen  at  the  same  rates  of  application  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  produced  approximately  equal  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre,  and  that  the  sucrose  and  purity  of 
(lie  crusher  juice  were  not  materially  different. 

Rates  of  Nitrogen  Fertilization — Plant  Cane 

The  effects  of  different  rates  of  nitrogen  fertilization 
on  juice  quality  and  on  yields  of  plant  cane  and  of 
sugar  on  3  of  the  major  soil  types  are  shown  in  Table 
3.  Rates  of  nitrogen  used  in  these  comparisons  were 
0,  36,  60,  96  pounds  per  acre.  Nitrate  of  soda  was 
used   in   all   of  these  tests. 

On  Yazoo  soil  a  significant  increase  in  yield  of 
cane  and  an  almost  significant  increase  in  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre  resulted  from  the  use  of  36  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  as  compared  to  the  unfertilized 
controls.  The  use  of  over  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  resulted  in  insignificant  increase  in  yields  of 
cane  and  insignificant  decrease  in  yields  of  sugar  per 
acre,  due  to  the  slight  depressing  effect  of  the  higher 
nitrogen  applications  on  sucrose  and  purity  of  the 
crusher  juice.  A  decrease  in  sucrose  and  purity  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  36  pounds  of  nitrogen,  but 
this  was  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  increase  in  yield 
of  cane  so  that  the  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  was  almost 
significantly  increased  by  this  treatment. 

On  Sharkey  soil  the  yield  of  cane  and  of  sugar  per 
acre  were  increased  significantly  by  the  use  of  36 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  as  compared  to  the  un- 
fertilized controls,  and  a  further  significant  increase  in 
yield  of  cane  and  sugar  were  obtained  by  the  use 
of  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The  sucrose  and 
purity  of  crusher  juice  were  not  affected  by  the  use 
of  0,  36,  and  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  Although 
a  small  increase  in  yield  of  cane  over  that  obtained 
with  the  use  of  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  96  pounds  of  nitrogen,  the 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre  from  these  two  treatments 
were  the  same.  No  doubt  the  depressing  effect  of 
the  high  rate  of  nitrogen  fertilization  on  sucrose  and 
purity  of  crusher  juice  compensated  the  increased 
yield  of  cane. 

On  Franklin  soil  the  yields  of  cane  and  of  sugar 
per  acre  were  significantly  increased  by  the  use  of 
36  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  as  compared  to  the 
unfertilized  controls.  Yields  of  sugar  per  acre  from 
the  use  of  60  and  96  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
were  practically  identical  and  only  slightly  higher  than 
were  oftained  with  36  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Sucrose 
and  purity  of  crusher  juice  were  practically  unaf- 
fected by  the  use  of  0  and  36  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  but  were  slightly  depressed  by  the  use  of 
60  and  96  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  yield  of  cane  was 
slightly  but  not  significantly  increased  by  the  use  of 
60  or  96  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  compared  to  36  pounds 
of  nitrogen. 

On  Lintonia  soil  only  2  tests  including  these  rates 
of  nitrogen  have  been  conducted.  The  average  results 
of  these  tests  show  small  but  not  significant  increases 
in  yield  of  cane  and  of  sugar  per  acre  for  36,  60,  or  96 
pounds  of  nitrogen  as  compared  to  the  unfertilized 
controls. 


JOHN  M.  WALTON 

1009  St.  Charles  Ave.  RAymond  0SS6 

Established  1916  New  Orleans  13,  La. 
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Table  3 — Effects  of  varying  rates  of  Nitrogen  fertilization  on  yields  of  sugar 

and  cane  and  on  sucrose  and  purity  of  crusher  from  plant  cane  grown  on  3 

of  the  major  soil  types. 


Soil  type 

Pounds 

Pounds  Nitrogen 

and 

sugar 

Tons  cane- 

per  acre 

number 

Sucrose 

Purity 

per 

per 

of  tests 

% 

% 

acre 

acre 

0 

Yazoo 

13.64 

81.20 

5530 

29.91 

36 

13.34 

80.30 

5715 

31.90 

60 

27 

13.19 

80.15 

5702 

32.09 

96 

13.00 

79.67 

5613 

32.19 

Diff.  for  sig. 

(P.=.05) 

0.16 

0.47 

186 

0.95 

0 

Sharkey 

13.99 

82.09 

3839 

19.80 

36 

14.03 

82.02 

4468 

23.06 

60 

21 

14.01 

82.09 

4712 

24.29 

96 

13.82 

81.49 

4709 

24.81 

Diff.  for  sig. 

(P.=.05) 

0.18 

0.53 

212 

1.08 

0 

Franklin 

14.49 

83.45 

3771 

18.42 

36 

14.54 

83.44 

4133 

20.40 

60 

15 

14.38 

83.24 

4270 

21.32 

96 

14.24 

82.76 

4265 

21.66 

Diff.  for  sig. 

(P.=.05) 

0.21 

0.63 

251 

1.28 

^ 


Rates  of  Nitrogen  Fertilization — Stubble  Cane 

The  effects  of  different  rates  of  application  of  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  on  juice  quality  and  on  yields  of  stubble 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre  on  3  soil  types  are  shown 
in  Table  4. 

On  Yazoo  soil  the  yields  of  cane  and  of  sugar  per 
acre  were  increased  significantly  by  the  use  of  36 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  as  compared  to  the  un- 
fertilized controls.  The  yields  of  cane  and  of  sugar 
per  acre  were  increased  significantly  by  the  use  of  96 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  as  compared  to  36  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  but  the  yields  were  not  significantly  bet- 
ter than  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  60  pounds  of 

Table  4 — Effects  of  varying  rates  of  Nitrogen  fertilization  on  yields  of  sugar 
and  cane  and  on  sucrose  and  purity  of  crusher  from  plant  cane  grown  on  3 
of  the  major  soil  types.       """"" 


Soil  type 

Pounds 

Pounds  Nitrogen 

and 

sugar 

Tons  cane 

per  acre 

number 

Sucrose 

Purity 

per 

per 

of  tests 

% 

% 

acre 

acre 

0 

Yazoo 

13.95 

82.69 

3486 

18.55 

36 

13.80 

81.92 

4068 

22.24 

60 

24 

13.61 

81.18 

4167 

23.20 

96 

13.51 

80.72 

4295 

24.15 

Diff.  for  sig. 

(P.=.05) 

0.19 

0.61 

224 

1.34 

0 

Sharkey 

14.55 

83.06 

2120 

11.09 

36 

14.52 

83.06 

2785 

14.71 

60 

23 

14.46 

82.98 

3048 

16.13 

96 

14.50 

82.85 

3072 

16.18 

Diff.  for  sig. 

(P.=.05) 

0.20 

0.63 

229 

1.37 

0 

Franklin 

14.51 

82.41 

2719 

13.15 

36 

14.74 

82.80 

3299 

15.72 

60 

21 

14.61 

82.46 

3562 

17.18 

96 

14.95 

82.23 

3857 

18.53 

Diff.  for  sig. 

(P.=.05) 

0.21 

0.65 

239 

1.42 

nitrogen.  As  in  the  case  of  plant  cane,  sucrose  and 
purity  of  crusher  juice  were  slightly  depressed  by  each 
increment  of  nitrogen. 

On  Sharkey  soil  none  of  the  rates  of  nitrogen  used 
appreciably  affected  the  sucrose  or  purity  of  the 
crusher  juice.  Yields  of  cane  and  of  sugar  per 
acre  were  significantly  increased  by  the  use  of  36 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  un- 
fertilized controls,  and  an  additional  significant  in- 
crease in  yield  of  cane  and  sugar  resulted  from  the 
use  of  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  resulting  from  the  use 
of  60  and  96  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  were  prac- 
tically  identical. 

On  Franklin  soil  none  of  the  rates  of  nitrogen  used 
appreciably  affected  the  sucrose  or  purity  of  the 
crusher  juice.  The  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  was  signi- 
ficantly increased  by  each  nitrogen  treatment,  as 
compared  to  the  next  lower  rate  of  application.  Yields 
of  cane  increased  correspondingly  with  increased 
amounts  of  nitrogen. 

On  Lintonia  soil  only  2  tests  including  these  rates 
of  nitrogen  have  been  conducted.  The  average  results 
of  these  tests  show  a  substantial  increase  in  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre  from  the  use  of  36  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  as  compared  to  the  unfertilized  controls, 
and  a  good  additional  increase  from  the  use  of  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre  resulting  from  the  use  of  96  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  was  only  slightly  greater  than  was  obtained 
with  the  use  of  60  pounds  of  nitrogen. 


1  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Hurst,  formerly  in  charge  of 
soil  Fertility  Research  on  sugarcane,  and  to  Mr.  A.  M.  O'Neal  and  Mr.  R.  L. 
Holmes,  who  conducted  most  of  the  field  experiments  used  in  this  summary. 
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Entries  of  Sugar  From  Offshore  Areas 
Through  May  31,  1945 


(Official  Release) 

The  Sugar  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Marketing 
Services  announced  recently  that  the  quantity  of 
sugar  entered  for  consumption  from  all  offshore  areas 
during  January-May  amounted  to  2,460,792  short 
tons,  raw  value.  For  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  the  quantity  entered  totaled  2,253,691  tons. 
The  figures  are  subject  to  change  after  final  outturn 
weights  and  polarization  data  for  all  entries  are 
available. 

A  total  of  128,522  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
was  marketed  by  the  mainland  cane  area  and  361,- 
239  tons  by  the  continental  beet  area  during  January- 
April  as  compared  with  192,960  tons  and  322,983 
tons,  respectively,  during  the  same  period  of  1944. 


Area 


Cuba " 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Foreign  Countries  other  than  Cuba_ 

Total 


Quantity  entered 
through  May  31 

(short  tons — 96° 
equivalent 

1,926,902 

258,664 

237,688 

37,538 

2,460,792 


DIRECT-CONSUMPTION  SUGAR 

Direct-consumption  sugar  is  included  in  the  foregoing  quantities  shown 
as  entered  through  May  31. 

Quantity  entered  through  May  31 

Sugar  Polarizing        Sugar  Polarizing 
Area  99.8°  and  above  less  than  99.8°  Total 

(short  tons,  96°  equivalent 

Cuba 113,829  10,643         124,472 

Puerto  Rico 31,887  4,322  36,209 

Total 145,716  14,956  160.681 

ENTRIES  FROM  PULL  DUTY  COUNTRIES 

Quantity  entered 
Area  through  May  31' 

(pounds) 

French  West  Indies 75,075,893 

Tons 37,538 

1  Excluding  the  first  20,000  pounds  entered.  Under  the  quota  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  such  sugar  is  quota-exempt,  and  although  these  pro- 
visions are  in  suspension  at  this  time,  these  deductions  continue  to  be  made  in 
order  to  keep  entry  figures  on  a  basis  comparable  with  those  of  previous  years. 


^¥' 
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A  Fresh  Point  of  View 


By  C.  J. 

The  public  statements  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  have  been  encouraging  to  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  The  report  of  the  Anderson 
Committee  recognized  the  necessity  for  encouraging 
and  assisting  the  production  of  sugar  on  the  Mainland. 

When  speaking  before  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  in  New  York  City  on  July  11th,  Secre- 
tary   Anderson    made    this    significant    reference: 

"Take  sugar  for  example.  Our  only  hope  right 
now  is  in  increased  production  on  continental  United 
States.  Cuba  gave  us  her  greatest  sugar  crop  in  1944 
— more  than  SV2  million  tons.  Some  of  that  was 
due  to  carry-over  cane  which  she  could  not  harvest 
in  1943.  Her  1945  crop  was  estimated  at  4,600,000 
tons,  but  when  the  grind  began,  we  revised  our  fig- 
ures steadily  downward  to  4,300,000,  to  4,100,000, 
and  the  final  result  was  under  4,000,000  tons.  That 
threw  off  all  our  calculations.  But  we  under-estimated 
our  industrial  use  by  480,000  tons  and  we  were  more 
than  300,000  tons  off  in  calculating  the  home  canning 
issuance   by   local   rationing  boards. 

"That's  why  we  must  be  realistic  about  sugar, 
why  editorials  and  advertisements  need  to  tell  and 
retell  the  story  of  our  dwindling  stocks.  The  man 
who  wastes  sugar  today  is  the  enemy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  you  and  I  must  check  him  if  we 
can. 

"Help  can  only  come  from  the  American  farmer. 
Drought  has  continued  in  Cuba  until  recently.  The 
1946  Cuban  crop  will  likely  be  below  the  1945  figure. 
Puerto  Rico  will  do  well  to  make  a  millon  tons  and 
Hawaii  cannot  be  expected  to  increase  its  already 
fine  record.  The  sugar  mills  of  the  Philippines  are 
apparently  in  fair  condition.  The  largest  one  is  in- 
tact, even  to  railroad  lines  and  equipment.  But  the 
plantations  may    be    growing   back   to   jungle.      Even 
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if  Java  should  be  recaptured,  its  plantations  may  have 
gone  back  to  jungle  like  the  rubber  plantations  of 
Malaya  are  reported  to  have  gone.  The  jungle  is 
a  ruthless  enemy  of  man-made  agriculture. 

"So  on  the  American  producer  of  beet  and  cane 
sugar  we  must  pin  our  hopes  for  increased  produc- 
tion and  the  protection  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  1946.  And  if  the  American  farmer  breaks 
his  back  and  gives  it  to  you,  will  you  forget  him 
if  he  needs  protection  in    1947?" 

We  derive  a  hopeful  stimulant  from  the  above 
statement  because  it  indicates  that  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  accepted  as  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  his  high  office  the  sponsorship  of  American 
farmers,  including  those  who  grow  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets.  For  many  years,  the  industry  had  to 
survive  under  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  had 
publicly  labeled  it  as  "uneconomic  and  inefficient". 
He  had  further  stated  that  the  continental  sugar  in- 
dustry should  never  have  been  started  in  the  U.  S. 
and  should  be  liquidated;  if  it  took  a  hundred  years. 
At  least  the  present  Secretary  challenges  the  adver- 
tisers in  New  York  City  with  respect  to  the  "protec- 
tion" which  may  be  asketl  for  and  obviously  will  be 
deserved  to  the  extent  that  the  American  farmer  con- 
tributes   to   overcoming   the   sugar    shortage. 

The  record  of  Louisiana  during  the  war  years  shows 
an  average  production  of  400,000  tons  of  sugar.  The 
prospects  in  1945  permit  the  anticipation  of  a  crop 
well  above  this  high  average.  Given  a  fair-minded 
and  understanding  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a 
grateful  public,  we  should  be  able  to  look  to  the  future 
with   more  confidence. 

Secretary  Anderson,  when  discussing  the  food  situa- 
tion on  the  radio  June   16th,  also  had  this  to  say: 
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"Now  about  sugar.  It  may  be  several  years  before 
the  important  sugar  producing  and  exporting  coun- 
tries regain  their  pre-war  output.  Until  that  time, 
nations  that  import  as  large  a  part  of  their  total  sup- 
plies as  the  United  States  does,  can  expect  to  be 
short  of  sugar." 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  do- 
mestic production  and  the  disadvantage  of  depend- 
ing too  greatly  upon  the  importation  of  sugar. 

Order  1946  Fertilizer  Now! 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

WPB  has  allocated  for  use  in  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
area  substantially  the  same  quantity  of  fertilizer  for  the 
1946  crop,  as  was  allocated  last  year.  17,000  tons  of 
Cyanamid  will  be  available  for  direct  application  on 
sugarcane  acreage  provided  growers  place  their  orders 
early. 

Fertilizer  manufacturers  are  authorized  to  accept 
orders  now,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  report 
to  WPB  their  requirements  in  each  farming  area  well 
in  advance  of  deliveries. 

We  recommend  and  urge  that  all  sugarcane  growers 
submit  written  orders  to  their  suppliers  without  de- 
lay, to  make  sure  that  your  needs  will  be  included  in 
any  distribution  schedules.  You  should  state  definitely 
your  willingess  to  accept  early  delivery,  giving  ship- 
ping instructions  for  December,  preferably. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  asked  for 
an  early  allocation  from  WPB  in  order  to  insure  your 
obtaining  a  full  supply  of  fertilizer.  Remember  that 
fertilizer  is  short  and  transportation  facilities  are  re- 
stricted. You  can  overcome  both  these  disadvantages 
if  you  will  submit  your  orders  promptly  and  specify 
December  shipment,  or  January  at  the  latest. 

Each  year  in  February,  March  and  April  the  fer- 
tilizer situation  becomes  very  tight.  Those  growers 
who  failed  to  take  delivery  before  that  tightness,  have 
each  year  found  themselves  caught  short.  The  League 
has  made  arrangements  for  your  needs;  it  is  up  to 
you  to  insure  your  getting  a  proportionate  share. 

Generalized  Factors  for  Computing 

Varietal  Yields  of  Sugar  From  Results 

of  Field  Tests  With  Sugarcane 

By  George  Arceneaux,  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations ,   Bureau   of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricul- 
tural   Research    Administration,    United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture} 
Basic   data   from   which   yields    of   sugar    are   calcu- 
lated under  experimental  conditions  ordinarily  consist 
of  Brix  and  percent  sucrose  determinations    (pol.)   on 
juice  obtained  from  a  single  crushing  of  the  cane.     In 
applying  an  empirical  formula  to  results  of  tests  in- 
volving varietal  comparisons  it  is. necessary  to  make 
appropriate  allowance  for  varietal  differences  in  mill- 
ing  qualities   or  to   assume   that   such    differences    are 
insufficiently  great  to  affect  materially  the  interpreta- 
tion  of   results.      In   the   light   of   existing   differences 
between  varieties  of  known  milling  qualities,  it  would 
be    dangerous    to    assume    that  differences    in    milling 
qualities    between    untested    seedlings    are      negligible. 
There  is  urgent  need  therefore  of  a  method  whereby 
comparative  milling  qualities  of  new  sugarcane  seed- 
lings   may    be    determined    during  initial    phases    of 
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TABLE  1.     Varietal  differences  in  milling  factors  in  relation  to  indicated  yield  of  recoverable  sugar 

CRUSHER  JIICE 

NORMAL  JUICE 

Indicated  yield  of  96° 

sugar  per  ton  of  cane 

Systclnatii 

yield  due 

va 

error  in  calculated  sugar 
to   failure    to   correct    for 

Variety 

Brix 

Percent 

Sucrose 
Cl'oU 

Extract- 
ion 
percent 
cane 

Reduction 

factor 
for 
Brix 

Reduction 

factor 

for 
percent 
Sucrose 

(A) 

(H) 

(C) 

(D) 

rietal  differences  is: 

Reduction 
factors 
(B-A) 

Normal 
juice  ex- 
traction 
(C-A) 

Reduction  fac- 
tors and  norm- 
al juice  ex- 
tra'! ion   (  1  >-  A  i 

Co.  290 

15.84 
18  93 

15.80 
18.34 

12.42 
14  04 
13.01 

15.55 

83.43 
80.15 
78.32 

77.05 

.0913 

984  l 
.0887 

.9863 

.9885 
9688 
97  19 

.9718 

188.1 
206  7 

1ST  s 
223.5 

iss  1 
210.8 
100.2 
227.1 

188.1 
215.2 
200.1 
242.1 

188.1 
219.3 

202.5 
245.7 

4.1 
2.4 
3.6 

8  :, 
12.3 
18.0 

Co.  281 

C.  P.  807 

C.  P.  28/19.... 

12.6 
14.7 
22.2 

A.  Normal  juice  extraction  and  reduction  factors  as  observed  with  individual 

B.  Reduction  factors  as  observed  with  Co.  290  and  normal  juice  extraction  as 

C.  Normal  juice  extraction  as  observed  with  Co.  290  and  reduction  factors  as 

D.  Normal  juice  extraction  and  reduction  factors  as  observed  with  Co.  290. 

agronomic  tests. 

A  method  whereby  tests  of  millability  may  be 
made  on  relatively  small  lots  of  sugarcane  has  been 
described  in  a  previous  paper  (1).  According  to 
this  method,  small  and  highly  comparable  samples 
of  sugarcane  are  milled  to  commercial  levels  of  ex- 
traction under  carefully  controlled  conditions  by 
use  of  laboratory  equipment  permitting  a  reasonably 
good  duplication  of  factory  conditions.  Sucrose  ex- 
traction ordinarily  ranges  from  93  to  95  percent. 
From  a  knowledge  of  weights  of  cane,  extracted  juice, 
and  bagasse  together  with  the  customary  analytical 
information  on  juice  and  bagasse  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  all  essential  milling  data. 

In  Louisiana  it  is  customary  to  express  milling  re- 
sults in  terms  of  normal  juice.*  In  calculating  theore- 
tical sugar  yields  on  this  basis  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
certain  values  for  Brix  reduction  factor,  sucrose  re- 
duction factor  and  for  the  ratio  of  weight  of  ex- 
tracted juice  to  weight  of  cane.  The  importance  of 
varietal  differences  as  related  to  such  factors  is  illus- 
trated by  data  presented  in  table  1.  From  a  com- 
parison of  different  values  calculated  for  yield  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  as  based  on  4  different  sets 
of  assumed  conditions  it  is  possible  to  measure  sep- 
arately the  effects  of  varietal  differences  in  reduction 
factors  and  in  normal  juice  extraction  on  indicated 
yield  of  sugar.  The  bias  in  calculated  sugar  yields 
arising  from  uncontrolled  varietal  differences  in  re- 
duction factors  proved  of  minor  importance  as  shown 
by  differences  ranging  from  2.4  pounds  to  4.1  pounds 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  in  contrast  with  differences 
of  8.5  to  18.6  pounds  attributable  to  uncontrolled 
varietal  differences  in  normal  juice  extraction.  Failure 
to  bring  either  reduction  factors  or  normal  juice  ex- 
traction under  experimental  control  gave  systematic 
errors  ranging  from  12.6  to  22.2  pounds  of  96°  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane. 

A  difference  of  22.2  pounds  is  about  4  times  the 
standard  error  of  an  average  varietal  difference  in 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  as  determined  from 
results  of  an  ordinarily  well  replicated  field  ex- 
periment. The  importance  of  bringing  the  source  of 
such  bias  under  experimental  control  is  therefore 
obvious.    • 

Results  presented  in  table  1  were  obtained  by  first 
conducting  a  series  of  dry  milling  operations  as  per 
customary  procedure  for  calculating  Brix  reduction 
factors  under  factory  conditions.  This  was  followed 
by  further  repeated  milling  in  the  course  of  which 
water  equivalent  to  18/r  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  was 
sprinkled  on  the  bagasse,  and  the  extraction  process 
carried  to  levels  commonly  attained  in  the  commer- 
cial operation. 

Analytical  and  extraction  values  for  normal  juice 
were  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  de- 
scribed   by    Spencer    and  Meade     (4)     and    meanings 


varieties. 

observed  with  individual  varieties. 

observed  with  individual  varieties. 


of  various  terms  employed  are  taken  as  defined  in 
Chapter  XXXIII  of  their  book.  The  Brix  of  normal 
juice  of  each  lot  of  cane  was  determined  on  the  basis 
of  individual  results  observed  in  the  dry  milling  test. 
The  purity  of  normal  juice  was  assumed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  dilute  juice  (mixture  of  all  ex- 
tractions). Percent  sucrose  of  normal  juice  was 
calculated  by  multiplying  Brix  of  normal  juice  by 
purity  of  dilute  juice.  Thus  there  was  a  separate 
determination  of  Brix  reduction  factor,  Sucrose  re- 
duction factor  and  Normal  juice  extraction  on  each 
lot  of  cane. 

In  view  of  the  procedure  followed  in  converting 
observed  mill  results  to  the  basis  of  normal  juice  as 
indicated  above  it  is  readily  seen  that  values  for  Brix 
reduction  factor  on  the  one  hand  and  for  sucrose  re- 
duction factor  and  normal  juice  extraction  percent 
cane  on, the  other  have  a  complementary  relation- 
ship. A  deviation  in  assumed  value  for  Brix  reduction 
factor  will  be  compensated  for  by  reciprocal  differ- 
ences in  computed  values  of  the  other  two  factors. 
This  is  illustrated  by  data  given  in  table  2.  "Normal 
juice"  analysis  and  extraction  were  calculated  for  each 
variety  on  the  basis  of  observed  Brix  reduction  factor 
and  again  calculated  by  assuming  a  constant  value  of 
.985  for  Brix  reduction  factor.  It  will  be  noted  that 
available  sugar  yields  determined  according  to  the 
two  methods  are  identical  for  each  variety.  Meas- 
urements of  Brix  reduction  factors  are  of  no  fun- 
damental importance  in  experimental  milling  tests. 
In  fact  final  extraction  results  could  just  as  well  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  crusher  juice  Brix. 

In  conducting  routine  tests  to  measure  varietal  dif- 
ferences in  millability,  the  procedure  followed  at  the 
Houma  Station  is  as  follows: 

1.  Sample  of  cane  crushed,  and  crusher  juice 
weighed  and  analyzed  for  Brix  and  percent  su- 
crose. Sucrose  content  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  polarization. 

2.  Bagasse  collected  and  milled  4  times  under  hy- 
draulic pressure  (32  tons  on  14-inch  mill)  in 
course  of  which  cold  water  equivalent  to  18% 
of  weight  of  cane  is  sprinkled  on  the  bagasse. 
Extracted  juice  is  weighed  and  analyzed.  Values 
for  Brix,  percent  sucrose,  purity  and  extrac- 
tion of  dilute  juice  are  determined  mathema- 
tically from  values  obtained  in  1  and  2.  Values 
for  Brix  and  percent  sucrose  obtained  in  this 
way  are  essentially  the  same  as  based  on  an 
analysis  of  a  sample  composed  of  aliquot  parts 
of  the  two  lots  of  juice. 

3.  Brix  of  normal  juice  is  assumed  to  be  .985  of 
Brix  of  crusher  juice  from  the  same  sample. 
Corresponding  values  for  percent  sucrose  and 
juice  extraction  percent  cane  are  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  procedure  outlined  by  Spencer 
and  Meade    (4)    pp.  369-370. 
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TABLE  2. 


Calculated  analyses  of  normal  juice  and  computed  yields  of  recoverable  sugar  as  based  on:     (1)  generalized  values  and  (2)  individual 

varietal  values  for  Brix  reduction  factor. 


Crusher  Juice 

"Normal  Juice" 

as  based   on  varietal  milling 

"Normal  Juice"  as  based  on  assum 

ed  Brix  reduction  factor  of  .985  for 

factors  observed  in  test 

all  varieties  with  appropriate  adjustments  in  other  values 

Variety 

Indicated 

Indicated 

Percent 

Percent 

Juice 

yield  of 

Percent 

Sucrose 

Juice 

yield  of 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

extraction 

96°  sugar 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Reduction 

extraction 

96°  sugar 

(Pol.) 

(Pol.) 

percent 
cane 

per  ton 

of  cane 

(Pol.) 

factor 

percent 
cane 

per  ton 
of  cane 

% 

% 

% 

pounds 

% 

% 

% 

pounds 

Co.  290 

15.84 

12.42 

15.702 

12.215 

77.793 

83.43 

188.1 

15.602 

12.137 

77.793 

.97721 

83.964 

188.1 

Co.  281 

16.93 

14.04 

16.666 

13.602 

81.615 

80.15 

206.7 

16.676 

13.610 

81.615 

.96937 

80.101 

206.7 

C.  P.  807 

15.80 

13.01 

15.621 

12.683 

81.192 

78.32 

187.8 

15.563 

12.636 

81.192 

.97125 

78.614 

187.8 

C.  P.  28/19 

18.34 

15.55 

18.089 

15.111 

83.537 

77.05 

223.5 

18.065 

15.091 

83.537 

.97048 

77.152 

223.5 

The  important  information  to  be  derived  from  such 
tests  is  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  varietal  differ- 
ences in  milling  qualities  on  the  presumed  yield  of 
available  sugar  as  calculated  from  a  given  crusher 
juice  analysis.  Essentially  the  problem  is  this:  Given 
a  set  of  factors  appropriate  for  estimating  the  yield 
of  available  sugar  from  variety  A,  what  adjustments 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  variety  B  differing 
significantly   from   variety   A  in   milling  qualities? 

Table  3  gives  indicated  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  (a)  as  based  on  results  obtained  in  the  test 
and  (b)  as  calculated  by  assuming,  for  each  variety, 
milling  values  for  juice  extraction  and  sucrose  reduc- 
tor  factor  as  observed  with  Co.  281  in  the  same  test. 
The  ratio  between  a  varietal  yield  as  given  in  column 
(a)  and  the  corresponding  value  in  column  (b)  de- 
signated as  the  varietal  correction  factor,  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  net  effect  of  observed 
varietal  differences  in  millability  on  presumable  sugar 
yields.  Thus  the  factor  1.062  will  convert  a  sugar 
yield  calculated  on  the  basis  of  Co.  281  extraction  to 
a  value  applicable  to  Co.  290  and  the  factor  .965  will 
render  sugar  yields  so  calculated  applicable  to  C.P. 
28/19. 

Table  4  gives  correction  factors  for  each  of  four 
varieties  in  comparison  with  Co.  281  as  determined 
from  the  results  of  mill  tests  on  samples  of  cane 
from  each  of  four  localities  during  1935  and  1936.  As 
will  be  noted,  the  differences  in  millability  between 
varieties  have  been  very  consistently  reflected  in  the 
"varietal  correction  factors".  A  statistical  analysis  of 
the  data  reveals  highly  significant  differences  be- 
tween varieties  and  gives  no  evidence  that  values 
as  determined  for  individual  varieties  have  been  signi- 
ficantly affected  by  differences  between  localities  or 
years. 

TABLE  3.     Derivation  of  Varietal  Correction  factors  from  results  of 
an  experimental  milling  test. 


Crusher 

Indicated  yield  of  96 

'  sugar  per  ton 

(c) 

Juice 

of  cane 

Varietal 
Correc- 

Per- 

(a) 

(b) 

tion 

Variety 

Brix 

cent 

Based  on  milling 

Based  on 

Factor 

Suc- 

results obtained 

milling  results 

a 

rose 

with  the  particular 

obtained  with 

( ) 

(Pol.) 

variety 

Co.  281 

b 

Co.  290 

15.84 

12.42 

188.1 

177.1 

1.062 

Co.  281 

16.93 

14.04 

206.7 

206.7 

1.000 

C.  P.  807 

15.80 

13.01 

187.8 

190.8 

.984 

C.  P.  28/19-- 

18.34 

15.55 

223.5 

231.6 

.965 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  effect  of  additional 
variables  on  varietal  milling  qualities,  tests  were  con- 
ducted on  plant-cane  and  first  stubble  of  Co.  281,  Co. 
290  and  C.P.  28/19  at  six  different  dates  between 
September  24  and  December  15,  during  1935  and 
1936,  results  of  which  are  summarized  in  table  5. 
Again,  we  find  a  highly  significant  variety  effect  and 
no  indication  that  the  other  factors  studied,  namely, 
differences  between  crops  (plant  and  stubble),  years, 
or  dates  of  harvest  have  significantly  affected  values 
of  "varietal  correction  factors"  as  calculated.  Thus 
the  results  indicate  that  such   a  factor  for  any  given 


variety  will  closely  approximate  a  constant  if  deter- 
mined with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  Hence, 
the  use  of  appropriate  generalized  factors  should  per- 
mit an  unbiased  determination  of  sugar  yields  from 
the  usual  analytical  results  obtained  in  connection 
with  variety  tests. 

Table  6  gives  the  mean  correction  factor  value  for 
each  of  49  varieties  as  determined  in  experimental 
milling  tests  during  the  period  1932-1944.  As  will 
be  noted,  some  of  the  varietal  averages  are  based  on 
relatively  numerous  determinations  e.g.,  59  in  the  case 
of  C.  P.  28/19  and  44  in  the  case  of  Co.  290.  In 
such  instances  it  is  not  likely  that  varietal  averages 
will  change  greatly  as  a  result  of  future  tests.  On 
the  other  hand  some  of  the  averages  shown  in  the 
table  are  based  on  relatively  few  determinations  and 
cannot  be  taken  as  final. 

According  to  the  system  now  followed,  varieties  are 
grouped  at  intervals  of  .02  in  the  assignment  of 
varietal  correction  factors.  Group  values  assigned  so 
far  are  as  follows:  .92,  .94,  .96,  .98,  1.00,  1.02,  1.04, 
1.06. 

Determination  of  theoretical  sugar  yields  as  per 
the  customary   procedure  involves: 

(a)  Converting  of  crusher  juice  values  to  the  basis 
of  normal  juice. 

(b)  Calculation   of   normal   juice    purity. 

(c)  Application  of  the  Winter-Carp-Geerligs  (3) 
formula  to  values  calculated  as  per  above  and 
their  derivatives  based  on  assumed  values  for 
normal  juice  extraction  and  boiler  house  ef- 
ficiency number. 

Sugar  yield  values  calculated  in  this  manner  can  be 
made  applicable  to  specific  varieties  through  the  use 
of  appropriate  correction  factors. 

As  a  routine  procedure,  the  calculation  of  sugar 
yields  from  results  of  field  experiments  is  greatly 
simplified  by  the  use  of  factors  which  may  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  unreduced  values  for  Brix  and  per- 
cent sucrose.  The  mathematical  derivation  of  such 
factors  and  method  of  their  calculation  have  been 
given  in  a  previous  paper  (2).  As  an  illustration,  the 
yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  with  crusher  juice 
analysis  of  Brix  15.25  and  percent  sucrose  12.50 
would  be  as  follows:   (12.50)  (x)  minus   (15.25)  (y). 

In  the  average  of  all  tests  so  far  conducted  milling 
factors  of  the  control  variety  Co.  281  have  been  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  Brix  reduction  factor  .985 
Sucrose  reduction  factor  .970;  Normal  juice  extrac- 
tion 76  percent.  It  may  be  shown  that,  with  factors 
as  above  given  and  an  assumed  boiling  house  ef- 
ficiency number  of  100;  x=  21.5017  and  y  =  6.2383. 
These  factors  would  apply  to  Co.  281  and  other  varie- 
ties in  the  millability  group  of  1.000.  Hence  the 
indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  of  the 
variety  Co.  281  at  the  analysis  given  would  be  (12.50) 
(21.5017)  minus   (15.25)    (6.2383)  =  173.6  pounds. 

The  value  21.5017  for  x  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
29.16667  by   (.76)  (.97)  (1.00),  and  that  of  6.2383  for 
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TABLE  4   -  'Varietal  correction  factors"  as  calculated  from  laboratory  milling  tests  on  sugarcane  samples  from  four  test  fields  during  1936  and  1936. 


\  iirirt  v 

Tests  during  1986 

Tests  during  1986 

Vlballia 

1      l.:uiilr> 

Kratli 

1  irrrllWiHitl 

\\  rrage 

Vlballia 

1.    Landry 

1  i  ill 

( Irci'iiwodil 

\vi-rage 

Co.  281 

1.00 
.94 

86 

1.04 

1.00 
,96 
.95 

.99 
1.08 

1    DO 

94 
9fl 

i  in 

1.00 
B6 
.97 
.99 

1.07 

1.000 

960 
976 

1    057 

1.00 
.95 
.97 

.98 
1.05 

1.00 
.96 

.97 

.98 

1.05 

1.00 
96 

.97 
■  .90 
1.06 

1.00 
.96 
.96 
99 

1.06 

1.000 

C.  P.  28/11 

965 

C.  P.  28/19 

967 

C.  P.  29/320 

C.  P.  29/116-. 

!»77 
1.055 

y  by  multiplying  8.33333  by  (.76)  (.985)  ( 1.00).  For 
the  derivation  of  the  root  numbers  29.16667  and 
8.33333  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  pre- 
viously   cited     (2). 

x  and  y  factors  for  varieties  of  other  groups  would 
bear  the  same  relationship  to  21.5017  and  6.2383, 
respectively,  as  the  particular  varietal  correction 
factor  bears  to  1.000.  Thus  in  the  case  of  varieties 
in  group  .92  the  x  factor  would  be  19.7816  (obtained 
by  multiplying  21.5017  by  .92)  and  the  y  factor  would 
be  5.7392  (obtained  by  multiplying  6.2383  by  .92). 
In  this  case  the  indicated  yield  of  96°  test  sugar 
from  a  variety  with  a  varietal  correction  factor  of 
0.92  the  crusher  juice  from  which  showed  by  analysis 
12.50  percent  of  sucrose  and  15.25  Brix  would  be 
(12.50)  (19.7816)  minus  ( 15.25)  (5.7392)  =  159.7 
pounds,  as  compared  with  a  yield  of  173.6  pounds 
that  would  be  indicated  by  omitting  the  appropriate 
varietal   correction    factor. 

Discussion  and   Conclusions 

Table  6  gives  the  average  fiber  content  as  deter- 
mined for  each  of  49  varieties  together  with  the 
varietal  correction  factor  value.  It  is  of  course  widely 
recognized  that  the  percentage  of  extractable  juice 
bears  an  inverse  relationship  to  fiber  content  of  the 
cane.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  rather  consistently 
maintained  negative  relationship  between  fiber  con- 
tent and  varietal  correction  factor.  Therefore  from 
a  knowledge  of  relative  fiber  contents  of  different 
varieties,  a  comparatively  good  estimate  of  their  rela- 
tive milling  qualities  could  be  made.  However  in 
generalizing  as  to  the  effect  of  fiber  on  extraction  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  composition  of  fiber 
may  vary  between  different  varieties  and  between 
different  conditions  within  the  same  variety.  Such 
differences  may  in  turn  have  an  important  bearing 
on  extraction. 

Table  7  gives  fiber  content  of  cane  and  of  bagasse 
as  observed  with  plant  cane  and  first  stubble  of 
Co.  281,  Co.  290  and  C.  P.  28/19  at  different  dates 
from  September  25  to  December  26  as  determined  in 
connection  with  tests  from  which  data  given  in  table 
5  were  derived.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was 


a  gradual  increase  in  liber  percent  bagasse  (and 
conversely  a  presumable  decrease  in  percentage  ol 
residual  juice  in  bagasse)  with  an  increase  in  fiber 
content  of  the  cane. 

TABLE  7.     Fiber  content  of  sugarcane  and  of  bagasse  as  related  to 

date  of  harvest  with  Co.  290,  Co.  281  and  C  P.  28/19  in  tests  at 

U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana  during  1936. 


Plant  Cane 

First  Stubble 

Date 

Fiber 

peroent 

cane 

Fiber 
percent 
bagasse 

Fiber 

percent 

cane 

Fiber 
percent 
bagasse 

Tests  of  Co.  290 


Sept.  25 

8.22 

44.53 

9.19 

43.17 

Oct.  15 

9.15 

45.17 

9  15 

14.17 

Nov.  1 

9.37 

46.41 

10.03 

15.98 

Nov.  14 

9.75 

46.26 

10.51 

47.48 

Dec.  3 

10.28 

50.25 

10.73 

49.62 

Dec.  17 

10.06 

49.85 

10.56 

50.73 

Dec.  26 

10.20 

51.79 

10.96 

50.68 

Test 

3  of  Co.  281 

Sept.  25 ... 

9.79 

43.37 

10.84 

46.13 

Oct.  15 

10.36 

44.85 

12.05 

49.90 

Nov.  1 

11.24 

47.18 

12.00 

47.78 

Nov.  14 

12.74 

50.95 

13.28 

50.66 

Dec.  3 

11.91 

52.23 

12.95 

52  86 

Dec.  17 

12.49 

53.10 

12.88 

51.18 

Dec.  26 

12.70 

51.65 

12.96 

52.47 

Tests  of  C.  P.  28/19 


Sept.  25 

11.57 

45.13 

12.60 

47.20 

Oct.  15 

12.31 

49.17 

13.93 

48.73 

Nov.  1 

12.98 

50.11 

13.80 

49.48 

Nov.  14 

13.49 

50.44 

13.95 

48.81 

Dec.  3 

13.99 

53.08 

14.86 

5390 

Dec.  17 

14.50 

55.33 

15.75 

54.71 

Dec.  26 

13.17 

54.20 

15.87 

55.70 

Table  8  gives  average  values  for  fiber  content  of 
bagasse  as  observed  with  each  of  6  important  varieties 
at  different  levels  of  fiber  in  cane.  These  data  as 
assembled  reveal  some  rather  interesting  relation- 
ships. Again,  there  was,  generally  speaking,  an  in- 
crease in  fiber  content  of  bagasse  with  a  rise  in  per- 
centage of  fiber  in  cane.  This  relationship  however 
wras  apparently  subject  to  some  modification.  For 
each  variety  there  was  a  characteristic  level  of 
fiber  in  cane  beyond  which  further  rises  gave  no 
additional  increases  in  percentage  of  fiber  in  bagasse. 
In  the  case  of  Co.  281,  this  point  was  reached  at  a 
fiber  content  of  cane  approximating  13  percent  where 
the  percentage  of  fiber  in  bagasse  "flattened"  out  at 
approximately  49.5  percent.  With  C.P.  28/19,  on 
the    other    hand    this    point  was    reached    at    approxi- 


TABLE  6— 

'Varietal  correction  factors" 

as  calculated  from  laboratory  milling  tests  on  sugarcane  samples  at  different  dates  during  1935  and  1936. 

Date 

1935 

1936 

Plant  Cane 

First  Stubble 

Plant  Cane 

First  Stubble 

Co. 

281 

290 

C.  P. 

28/19 

Co. 
281 

Co. 
290 

C.  P. 

28/19 

Co. 
281 

Co. 
290 

C.  P. 
2S/19 

Co. 

281 

Co. 

290 

C.  P. 

28/19 

Sept.  24 ■_ 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.03 
1.10 
1.08 
1  .03 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 

.95 
1.01 
.98 
.97 
.97 
.97 
.96 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.08 
1.06 
1.04 
1.06 
1.04 
1.05 
1.06 

.97 
.95 
.95 
.93 
,95 
.96 
.94 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1  08 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.05 
1.06 
1.07 

.95 
.95 
.97 
.94 
.93 
.96 
.94 

1   on 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.04 
1.06 
1   04 
1.10 
1.05 
1.09 
1.05 

.95 

Oct.  15 

.96 

Nov.  1 

.96 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  1 



.97 
.95 
.97 

Dec.  28 

.96 

Average ..      ..      

1.00 

1.056 

.973 

1.000 

1.056 

.950 

1.00 

1.063 

.949 

1.000 

1.061 

.960 

Values  averaged  according  to 

date 

Variety 

Sept.  24 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  1 

Nov    15 

Dec.  1 

Dec.  15 

Dee.  28 

General  Average 

C.  P.  28/19 

Co.  290. 

.955 
1.057 

.967 
1.070 

.965 
1.055 

.952 
1.062 

.950 
1.047 

.965 
1.062 

.950 
1.057 

.958 
1.059 
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TABLE  6 — Mean  values  for  varietial  correction  factor  and  fiber  percent  cane  as  calculated  from  results  of  experimental  milling  tests  during  the 

period  1932-1944,  inclusive 


Variety 

Number  of 
milling 

tests 

Varietal 
correction 
factor 

Fiber 
percent 

cane* 

Variety 

Number  of 
milling 

tests 

Varietal 

correction 

factor 

Fiber 

percent 

eane* 

C.  P.  33/409 

6 

5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

33 

59 

11 

4 

4 

5 

12 

20 

8 

9 

5 

6 

4 

4 

33 

4 

4 

6 

4 

.925 
.938 
.942 
.944 
.949 
.958 
.959 
.960 
.960 
.965 
.966 
.969 
.974 
.975 
.976 
.978 
.981 
.982 
.983 
.983 
.985 
.990 
.994 
.996 
.996 

15.30 
15.72 
15.14 
15.05 
15.50 
13.71 
14.59 
14.68 
13.94 
14.23 
13.28 
13.64 
13.96 
14.22 
14.09 
12.96 
13.13 
13.32 
13.84 
13.48 
13.81 
12.48 
12.82 
12.57 
13.37 

C.  P.  36/185 

6 
6 
6 

72 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
9 
6 
4 
7 
6 
4 

10 
4 

10 
8 
4 

28 
6 

44 
3 

.996 
.998 
1.000 
1.000 
1.001 
1.003 
1.009 
1.012 
1.014 
1.018 
1.020 
1.022 
1.032 
1.032 
1.034 
1.035 
1.038 
1.039 
1.042 
1.043 
1.048 
1.050 
1.054 
1.067 

12.63 

34/53 

34/151 

34/75__. 

13.97 

36/17 

12.50 

33/372 

34/54 

Co.     281**  __ 
C.  P.  36/80... 

36/19 

12.41 
13   18 

38/18 

12.52 

**28/ll 

**29/120 

12.20 

**28/19 

34/21 

36/85 

35/14 

12.91 
12.00 

34/92 

36/183... 

11.28 

**33/425   ..                             

**29/103 

11.93 

**33/310 

36/70 

11.65 

**34/120. 

34/115 

11.94 

**807 

36/50 

11.09 

36/161 

36/165 

11.34 

34/1                                           

34/80 

32/206 

10.88 

31/529-..                           

11.00 

36/75 

36/13 

11.04 

36/191 

34/139 

36/94 

10.87 

36/105 

11.48 

**29/320 

**29/116... 

10.87 

36/62 

36/111 

10.61 

34/141 

Co.     290**.. 

10.56 

34/86 

36/178 

C.  P.  29/99 

9.65 

♦Average  varietal  values  as  actually  observed  were  not  all  from  the  same  series  of  tests  and  therefore  not  strictly  comparable.     Values  for  fiber  percent  cane 
shown  in  this  column  were  adjusted  as  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

(a)  Fiber  content  of  C.  P.  33/409  in  average  of  6  tests  in  which  the  variety  occurred,  14.94%. 

(b)  Fiber  content  of  Co.  281  in  the  average  of  the  6  tests,  12.12%. 

14.94 

(c)  Ratio  of  C.  P.  33/409  fiber  content  to  Co.  281  fiber  content=( )=1.233. 

12.12 

(d)  Calculated  fiber  content  of  C.  P.  33/409  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of  12.41  percent  for  Co.  281  as  maintained  in  the  average  of  all  tests=12.41%  x  1.233 
=15.30%. 


**  Varieties  grown  commercially.     Others  have  not  been  released. 

mately  15.5  percent  fiber  in  cane,  beyond  which  the 
percentage  of  fiber  in  bagasse  varied  inconsistently 
between   53.4  and   54.7. 

From  a  consideration  of  data  cited  above  it  would 
seem  that  the  capacity  of  bagasse  for  retention  of 
residual  juice  may  vary  greatly  with  different  lots 
of  cane.  To  a  large  degree  such  variations  are  nega- 
tively correlated  with  the  percentage  of  fiber  in  cane, 
but  departures  from  this  relationship  apparently  as- 
sociated with  varietal  differences  detract  from  the 
value  of  generalized  adjustment  terms  for  varietal 
extraction  based  on  fiber  content  alone.  Therefore, 
comparative  extraction  values  based  on  actual  tests 
are  to  be  preferred  to  calculated  values  based  on 
fiber  content  and  the  necessary  theoretical  assump- 
tions. 

Laboratory-Scale  tests  of  milling  qualities  as  de- 
scribed in  this  report  offer  several  important  advan- 
tages over  mill  tests  on  factory  scale,  chief  among 
which  might  be  mentioned:  (1)  The  small  quantity 
of  cane  needed  makes  it  possible  to  conduct  the  neces- 
sary tests  at  a  much  earlier  stage.  (2)  Variations  in 
fiber  content  and  other  factors  affecting  millability 
can  be  kept  under  more  accurate  experimental  con- 
trol. (3)  Such  experimental  milling  tests  can  be  re- 
plicated without  difficulty.  This  adds  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  average  results.  (4)  The  laboratory- 
scale  procedure  lends  itself  very  readily  to  simultane- 

TABLE  8— Relation  between  fiber  content  of  cane  and  fiber  content  of  bagasse  as  observed  with  different  varieties  of  sugarcane  in  experimental 

milling  tests. 


ous  measurement  of  the  fiber  content  of  cane.  Fiber 
determinations  paralleling  extraction  measurements 
afford    a   good   check   on    observed    results. 

It  should  perhaps  be  poointed  out  that  juice  ex- 
traction values  as  obtained  in  milling  tests  above 
described  are  higher  than  may  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected under  typical  factory  conditions  in  Louisiana 
and  that  the  reduction  factors  for  Brix  and  sucrose 
content  apply  only  to  the  prevailing  set  of  milling 
conditions.  Cane  samples  were  entirely  free  of 
trash  and  the  mill-work  was  such  as  may  be  expected 
only  at  the  more  efficient  factories.  Also,  the  initial 
crushing  probably  removed  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  juice  than  is  ordinarily  extracted  by  a  factory 
crusher.  It  is  believed  however  that,  in  a  relative 
sense,  varietal  differences  as  to  milling  qualities  re- 
vealed in  such  tests  may  be  taken  as  broadly  repre- 
sentative. Therefore,  while  varietal  correction  fac- 
tors in  a  restricted  sense  apply  specifically  to  condi- 
tions  under  which   the  tests  were   actually  conducted 
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it  is  believed  that  such  factors  can  be  applied  with 
reasonable  accuracy  to  correct  for  varietal  differences 
in  milling  qualities  at  any  given  level  of  extraction 
within    the    usual    range   of   commercial    milling. 

Summary 

Results  of  experimental  tests  extending  over  a 
period  of  13  years  indicate  that  varietal  differences 
in  milling  qualities,  unless  brought  under  experimental 
control,  can  be  an  important  source  of  systematic- 
error  in  the  calculation  of  theoretical  yields  of  sugar 
from  sugarcane.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
combined  effect  of  differences  in  milling  qualities  is 
resolved  to  a  single  numerical  value  designated  as  the 
"Varietal  correction  factor".  Results  indicate  that. 
for  any  given  variety  in  comparison  with  a  control, 
such  a  factor  will  closely  approximate  a  constant. 
With  Co.  281  as  control,  correction  factors  for  varie- 
ties tested  have  ranged  from  .925  to   1.067. 

The  application  of  the  Winter-Carp-Geerlings  for- 
mula to  juice  analyses  may  be  simplified  to  the  fol- 
lowing operation: 

S'=(sx)    minus    (By)    in   which 

S'  =  Pounds  of  96°'  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 

s  =  Value  for  sucrose  percent  crusher  juice 

x  =  Calculated   factor 

B  =  Brix  of  crusher  juice 

y  =  Calculated   factor 

Through  the  use  of  x  and  y  factors  appropriately 
adjusted  for  varietal  differences  in  milling  quali- 
ties, determination  of  unbiased  values  for  indicated 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  from  results  of  crusher 
juice  analyses  is   reduced  to  a  very  simple  operation. 

Evidence  of  differences  in  capacity  for  retention  of 
juice  by  bagasse  as  observed  between  different  varie- 
ties and  between  different  levels  of  fiber  content  with- 
in the  same  variety  detracts  from  the  value  of  fiber 
content  of  cane  as  a  criterion  of  presumed  extraction. 

1  The  author  is  indebted  to  S.  F.  Sherwood,  .Senior  Biochemist,  Division 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  for  cooperation  in  planning  and  conducting 
milling  tests;  to  Lester  6.  Davidson,  of  the  above  Division,  R.  B.  Bisland,  and 
Lionel  Harmon,  formerly  of  the  same  Division,  for  much  of  the  analytical  work; 
to  I.  E.  Stokes,  and  Leo  P.  Hebcrt,  of  the  above  Division,  R.  T.  Gibbens,  Jr., 
and  C.  C.  Krumbhaar,  formerly  of  the  same  Division,  for  collecting  samples  of 
cane  and  otherwise  assisting  with  the  tests;  to  J.  J.  Munson,  President  of  South 
Coast  Corporation,  for  valuable  assistance  in  connection  with  engineering  and 
mechanical  problems. 

*  Equivalent  to  "Undiluted  Juic«"  as  defined  by  the  International  Society 
of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  (see  Cane  Sugar  Handbook,  Spencer-Meade, 
8th  ed.,  1945,  page  580). 
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Summer  Planting  of  Sugarcane  to  Con- 
trol Wireworms  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Edgard,  La 

By  E.  K.  Bynum,  J.   W.  Ingram,   W.  E.  Haley,  and 

L.  J.   Charpentier 
United    States    Department    of    Agriculture,    Agricul- 
tural Research   Administration,    Bureau    of 
Entomology   and   Plant   Quarantine 
There  are  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Edgard,   La.,  in 
which     wireworms     so    deplete     the     stand     of     cane 
planted    at    the    usual    time    in    the    fall    that    a    loss 


results  from  growing  the  plant-cane  crop  and  it  is 
not  profitable  to  retain  the  field  as  stubble  cane.  The 
wireworms  gnaw  out  the  "eyes,"  or  cane  buds,  on  the 
stalks  of  fall-planted  .seed  cane  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  before  growth  starts. 

To  overcome  such  losses  an  experiment  was  ini- 
tiated in  1941  to  compare  summer  planting  with  fall 
planting.  Four  replications  of  each  of  four  varieties 
were  planted  between  August  1  and  15,  and  four  re- 
plications of  the  same  varieties  were  planted  between 
September  20  and  October  10.  Each  plot  was  three 
rows  wide  and  50  feet  long.  The  rate  of  planting 
was  two  running  stalks  per  row  in  all  cases.  Re- 
sults of  plant  counts  made  in  six  random  5-foot 
samples  per  plot  are  given  in  table  1.  It  may  be 
seen  from  this  table  that  the  stand  of  cane  was  more 
than  doubled  by  summer  planting  and  for  C.  P. 
29/320,  a  variety  frequently  planted  in  that  area,  over 
six    times    as    many    plants  were    obtained. 

In  1944  three  experiments  in  summer  planting  were 
conducted,  two  in  light  soil  and  one  in  a  mixed  type 
of  soil,  with  two  varieties  of  cane  in  each  experi- 
ment. Plantings  were  made  between  August  1  and 
10,  and  again  on  September  20.  Plantings  of  each 
variety  were  replicated  two  or  more  times  for  each 
date  of  planting  in  each  experiment.  Each  plot  was 
three  rows  wide  and  extended  the  entire  length  of  the 
field.  On  March  23,  1945,  counts  were  made  of  the 
plants  in  six  to  nine  25-foot  lengths  of  row  in  each 
plot.  Results  of  these  counts  are  given  in  table  2.  It 
may  be  seen  that  in  both  varieties  in  each  experiment 
over  six  times  as  many  plants  per  acre  came  up  in 
the  summer-planted  as  the  fall-planted  plots.  Wire- 
worm  injury  was  so  heavy  in  all  experimental  areas 
that  the  fall-planted  cane  gave  a  stand  of  cane  that 
was  far  below  normal. 

Results  of  these  experiments  in  2  years  show  that 
in  wireworm-affected  areas  disastrous  losses  in  stands 
of  cane  may  result  from  fall  planting,  and  that  un- 
usually good  stands  can  be  obtained  by  summer 
planting.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in  areas 
subject  to  heavy  wireworm  injury  cane  be  planted 
early  in  August  if  agronomically  practical.  Al- 
though summer  planting  may  increase  borer  injury 
in  the  plant-cane  crop,  the  increased  yield  through 
reduction  of  losses  in  stand  caused  by  wire- 
worms  should  be  many  times  greater  than  any  loss 
resulting  from  increased  borer  injury. 


TABLE  1.     Comparison  of  stands  of  cane  resulting  from  summer  and 

fall   plantings,    Johnson   Plantation,    1941-42.     Counts    made    on 

April  22,  1942. 


Variety 

Estimated  average  number  of  plants  per  acre 

Summer-planted 

Fall-planted 

C.  P.  29/116 

39.270 
19,470 
19,680 
21,870 

10,950 

Co.  290 

8,730 

C.  P.  28  1'.' 

7,410 

C.  P.  29/320.-. 

3,450 

TABLE  2.     Comparison  of  stands  of  cane  resulting  from  summer  and 

fall  plantings,  Church  and  Johnson  Plantations,  1944-5.     Counts 

made  on  March  23,  1949. 


Average  number  of  plants  per  acre 

Soil 
type 

Variety 

Summer-planted 

Fall-planted 

Church... 

Light 

C.  P.  29/103_. 

81,072 

1.701 

C.  P.  34/120.. 

119,328 

5,520 

Johnson__ 

Light 

C.  P.  34/120- 

118,880 

8,832 

C,  P.  29  l-'o  - 

73,200 

6,000 

Mixed 

C.  P.  34    120 

73,120 

9,920 

C.  P.  29/120- 

44,832 

6,768 
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Secretary  Anderson  Asks  Full  Production  and 

Provides  Incentives 


By  C.  J. 

W  hen  Congressman  Anderson  submitted  his  very 
thorough  and  constructive  report  on  The  Sugar  Situa- 
tion, as  Chairman  of  the  War  Food  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, the  domestic  industry  was  well  pleased  because 
of  the  recommendations  favorable  to  increased  domes- 
tice  production.  However,  when  the  President  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Anderson  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
War  Food  Administrator,  there  were  many  who  ques- 
tioned that  Secretary  Anderson  could  carry  out  suc- 
cessfully the  recommendations  of  Congressman  Ander- 
son. 

During  the  first  30  days  of  Secretaryship,  the  state- 
ments officially  and  publicly  made  by  Mr.  Anderson 
affirmed  a  determination  to  carry  on.  Then  on  Au- 
gust 1st,  the  announcement  was  made  of  the  incentive 
program  for  domestic  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  pro- 
duction in  1946.  The  next  day  the  announcement  was 
made  of  the  support  program  for  processing  the  1945 
sugar  crops.  Definitely,  the  Secretary  has  backed 
up  in  his  talk  with  action. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  has  been  the  timing  of 
these  announcements.  Growers  of  sugarcane  in  Loui- 
siana are  now  preparing  and  planning  for  the  planting 
of  the  1946  crop  of  cane  so  that  this  firm  advance 
notice  of  the  prospects  on  the  returns  to  be  expected 
by  growers  from  the  1946  crop  will  permit  our  farmers 
to  plan  on  the  basis  of  commitments.  Secretary  An- 
derson comes  right  out  and  says  in  plain  English,  "I 
am  calling  on  all  producers  for  full  production."  Thus 
the  uncertainty  is  removed.  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  pleading  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  announce- 
ment of  determinations   and   programs   sufficiently   in 


Bourg 

advance  to  permit  farmers  to  schedule  their  operations 
with  certainty  and  without  the  discouraging  fear  of 
retroactive  regulations. 

Up  to  1945,  whatever  assistance  and  encouragement 
has  been  offered  has  been  through  the  producer  of 
sugarcane.  This  year,  processors  will  receive  15c  per 
100  lbs.  of  raw  sugar,  96°  equivalent.  This  is  intended 
to  equalize  to  some  extent  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion under  price  ceilings.  In  addition,  the  processors 
who  deliver  raw  sugar  have  been  offered  the  advantage 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  absorbing  the 
freight,  less  only  the  amount  of  freight  to  the  nearest 
refinery.  With  the  prospects  of  $7.00  for  sugarcane 
in  1945  and  $7.50  for  cane  in  1946,  the  lot  of  the  cane 
grower  has  improved  greatly.  For  the  processor,  who 
in  most  instances  benefits  from  the  grower  program  to 
whatever  extent  he  may  be  a  producer  of  sugarcane, 
the  prospects  are  likewise  improved  over  what  they 
were  in   previous  years. 

The  official  announcements  of  August  1st  and  2nd 
are  as  follows: 

Increased  Support  Payments  to  Growers  of 
1946-Crop  Sugar  Beets  and  Cane 

Increased  producer  support  payments  on  1946-crop 
sugar  beets  and  suearcanc  were  announced  today  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

"The  1946  program  is  being  announced  at  this  time 
to  enable  growers  to  plan  for  a  maximum  crop,"  the 
Secretary  said.  "Producers  of  both  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  have  advised  us  that  their  production  can 
be  increased  in  1946,  and  I  am  calling  on  all  producers 
for  full  production.     I  am  confident  they  will  respond. 
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"The  1946  crops  represent  the  earliest  opportunity 
for  increased  production  of  beets  and  cane.  The  acre- 
age of  1945-crop  sugar  beets  was  planted  some  time 
ago,  so  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  will  be  produced  from 
this  crop  now  depends  largely  on  the  weather.  Also, 
harvesting  of  sugarcane  is  completed,  or  nearly  so, 
except  in  Hawaii." 

The  1946  program  guarantees  growers  of  sugar  beets 
a  national  average  return,  including  Sugar  Act  pay- 
ments, of  not  less  than  $13.50  per  ton  of  beets  of  the 
average  quality  of  recent  years.  This  compares  with 
$12.50  in  1945.  Under  present  market  conditions,  this 
guarantee  for  1946  will  call  for  a  payment  of  nearly 
$4.00  per  ton  of  average  beets  (in  addition  to  Sugar 
Act  payments)  compared  with  a  payment  of  about 
$3.00  per  ton  in  1945. 

Growers  of  sugarcane  for  sugar-in  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands  and  Hawaii  will  receive  a 
payment  of  $2.10  per  ton  of  average  sugarcane,  the 
payment  in  each  producing  area  to  be  graduated  up- 
ward or  downward  in  accordance  with  the  ratio  of 
sugar  recovered  from  the  deliveries  of  the  individual 
producer  to  sugar  recovered  from  all  deliveries  in  each 
area.  The  payment  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  growers 
will  be  equivalent  to  $2.04  per  ton  of  "standard"  sugar- 
cane. In  the  case  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  this  com- 
pares with  $1.60  per  ton  of  cane  in  1945  and  for  other 
areas,  on  a  cane  equivalent  basis,  it  compares  with 
$1.21  in  Hawaii,  $1.08  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  $.90  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

An  additional  provision,  applying  only  to  Louisiana 
and  Florida  sugarcane  growers,  authorizes  payments  of 
$2.10  per  actual  ton  of  frozen  sugarcane  that  is  sal- 
vaged either  for  sugar  or  molasses. 

Secretary  Anderson  stated  also  that  "in  view  of  the 
importance  of  maximum  sugar  production  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
besides  its  regular  wartime  assistance  to  farmers — will 
give  special  emphasis  and  help  in  securing  sufficient 
labor,  fertilizer  and  machinery  for  sugar  beet  and 
sugarcane  producers.'' 

Details  of  the  1946  program,  which  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  will  be 
worked  out  and  announced  to  producers  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  price  support  payments,  like  the  pay- 
ments under  the  Sugar  Act,  are  contingent  upon  an 
appropriation  by  Congress.  Such  appropriations  are 
authorized  by  existing  law. 

Harvesting  of  the  crops  on  which  the  payments  will 
be  made  will  begin  early  in  1946  in  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  the  fall  of  1946  in 
Louisiana,  Florida  and  the  sugar  beet  areas. 

Thomas   Emerson, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Economics  Stabilization 

Sugar  Beet  and  Sugarcane  Processors  to 
Get  Payments 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  today 
that  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production  of 
sugar,  the  following  payments  will  be  offered  to  proc- 
essors : 

1.  The  processors  of  1945-crop  sugar  beets,  18c 
per  100  lbs.  of  refined  sugar  as  an  offset  to  in- 
creased production  cost,  and  in  addition  up  to 
12j^c  per  100  lbs.  of  refined  sugar  of  the  amount 
by  which  production  cost  exceeds  the  net  pro- 
ceeds realized  from  the  sale  of  sugar. 
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2.  To  processors  of  1945-crop  sugarcane  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida,  15c  per  100  lbs.  of  raw  sugar, 
96°  equivalent. 

3.  To  processors  of  1946-crop  sugarcane  in  the 
\  irgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  15c  per 
100  lbs.  of  raw  sugar,  96°  equivalent. 

The  payments  are  intended  to  assist  in  defraying  in- 
creased costs  of  processing  these  crops  as  contrasted 
with  the  costs  in  1941.  This  condition  under  which 
the  payments  will  be  made  will  be  specified  in  offers 
to  be  submitted  to  processors  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  payments  with  respect  to  the  Hawaiian,  Puerto 
Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  1946  crops  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  an  appropriation  by  Congress.  Such 
appropriations  are  authorized  by  existing  law. 

Processing  of  1945-crop  continental  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets  will  begin  this  Fall. 

Thomas   Emerson, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Economics  Stabilization 


Sugar  is  the  Foundation  of  All  Life 

{Reprinted  from   July  Xlth  issue   of  Lamborn   Sugar 

Market  Report) 

■  By  William  J .  Robbins,  Professor  of  Botany, 

Columbia   University   and   Director   of 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 

The  director  of  an  institution  concerned  with  the 
preservation,  dissemination  and  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge about  plants  always  welcomes  an  opportunity  to 
point  out  their  fundamental  importance  and  essential 
character.  This  willingness  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
if  enough  people  understood  the  importance  of  plants, 
an  institution  like  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
would  be  placed  in  the  enviable  position  of  having 
more  funds  that  it  could  use  instead  of  less  than  nec- 
essary for  its  major  functions. 

Few  of  us,  occupied  as  we  are  with  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  living,  realize  the  true  significance  of  plants 
and  the  reasons  for  it;  few  of  us  realize  that  we  are 
able  to  live  and  keep  on  living  only  because  of  the 
concurrent  existence  of  plants;  that  if  plants  were 
eliminated,  we  and  all  animal  life  would  disappear  in 
short  order. 

Our  dependence  on  plants  is  because  the  food  we 
eat,  whether  it  be  fish,  vegetable,  fowl  or  meat,  comes 
in  the  last  analysis  from  plants  and,  in  addition,  the 
oxygen  we  breathe  as  well  as  the  vitamins  and  indis- 
pensable amino  acids,  so  essential  for  our  nutrition,  are 
derived  from  plants.  In  other  words,  without  plants 
we  would  starve  to  death,  die  of  suffocation  and 
expire  from  a  combination  of  deficiency  diseases. 

Why  are  we  so  dependent  upon  plants:  The  an- 
swer is  simple,  though  an  explanation  and  elaboration 
of  the  answer  is  more  complex.  We  are  so  completely 
dependent  upon  plants  (primarily  those  which  con- 
tain the  green  pigment,  chlorophyll)  because  they 
alone  of  all  living  organisms  have  the  power  to  make 
sugar  from  the  simple  materials,  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  We  and  other  creatures  are  not  able  to  dupli- 
cate this  feat  which  is  essential  for  the  economy  of 
nature. 

The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  called 
photosynthesis.  It  occurs  in  the  light  in  the  presence 
of  the  green  pigment,   chlorophyll,  so  obvious   in   the 


leaves  of  grass  or  a  maple  tree.  As  the  result  of 
photosynthesis,  water  and  gaseous  carbon  dioxide  are 
combined  to  form  sugar  and  oxygen.  The  process  may 
be  simply  stated  as  follows:  gaseous  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  presence  of  light  and  chlorophyll  in  the  living 
plant  combines  with  water  to  form  gaseous  oxygen 
and  sugar. 

We  and  other  animals  have  no  chlorophyll  and 
cannot  form  sugar  nor  produce  oxygen  no  matter  how 
long  we  may  bathe  in  the  sun.  In  our  bodies  sugar 
is  destroyed — split  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
— not  made. 

There  is  another  important  feature  of  photosyn- 
thesis which  needs  emphasis  and  that  is  this.  It  oc- 
curs only  in  the  light,  and  part  of  the  energy  of  the 
sunlight  which  falls  on  a  green  leaf  is  stored  in  the 
sugar  which  is  made  there.  The  best  estimates  state 
that  the  amount  of  energy  fixed  annually  in  this  fash- 
ion is  equivalent  to  300,000,000,000  tons  of  coal.  And 
note  this.  No  other  practical  process  has  been  dis- 
covered or  devised  which  fixes  the  sun's  energy  in 
chemical  compounds. 

Yes,  you  may  say,  but  animals  use  other  things 
than  sugar  for  food — for  example,  we  eat  oils,  fats, 
starch  and  proteins  and  some  animals  can  even  digest 
wood,  and  while  we  can  burn  sugar  and  thus  release 
the  energy  stored  in  it,  we  can  also  burn  wood  or  coal, 
petroleum,  palm  oil  or  whale  oil. 

This  is  correct.  However,  all  of.  these  substances  are 
made  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sugar  produced 
in  photosynthesis.  In  fact,  all  constituents  of  the  plant 
body  (except  those  which  are  purely  mineral)  are 
made  from  this  basic  compound.  The  starch  in  a 
potato  is  constructed  from  the  sugar  synthesized  in 
the  leaf  of  a  potato  plant;  the  cellulose  and  lignin  of 
wood  is  built  from  sugar  made  in  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  of  which  the  wood  is  a  part;  the  oil  in  a  pea- 
nut or  soybean  and  the  protein  in  wheat  grains,  the 
quinine  in  the  bark  of  a  cinchona  tree,  the  digitalis  of 
the  foxglove,  the  opium  of  the  poppy,  the  perfume 
given  off  by  a  rose  and  the  pigment  which  colors  its 
petals  are  all  developed  from  sugar  by  the  alchemy 
of  the  plant.  Every  organic  compound  in  the  plant, 
no  matter  what,  is  derived  from  sugar.  So  even  if 
the  diet  of  an  animal  were  limited  to  vegetable  foods 
containing  starch,  oil  or  proteins  and  no  sugar,  it 
would  still  be  living  at  the  expense  of  substances  con- 
structed from  sugar,  and  we  could  not  escape  our 
dependence  upon  this  fundamental  substance  by  sub- 
stituting meat,  fish  or  eggs. 

If  you  eat  a  beef  steak  or  a  lobster  or  drink  a  glass 
of  wine,  you  are  consuming  food  which  was  at  one 
time  sugar.  If  you  dig  your  garden,  play  golf,  drive  a 
horse  or  an  automobile,  you  are  using  some  of  the 
sun's  energy  originally  fixed  in  sugar  made  by  plants 
in  the  process  of  photosynthesis.  This  energy  trans- 
ferred from  the  original  sugar  to  the  substances  de- 
rived from  it  is  released  from  the  food  you  or  the 
horse  ate  or  from  the  gasoline  burned  in  the  auto- 
mobile. 

It  is  justifiable,  therefore,  to  refer  to  sugar  as  the 
foundation  of  life,  the  substance  upon  which  in  the 
last  analysis  our  existence  and  the  development  of 
modern  civilization  rests.  This  situation  seems  likely 
to  continue  until  some  way  is  found  of  duplicating  in 
a  test  tube  in  a  chemical  laboratory  the  pholosyn- 
thetic  activity  of  the  green  plant  or  until  some  other 
primary  source  of  energy  is  available  other  than  that 
which  comes  from  the  sun. 
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Disease  Testing  and  Initial  Seedling 

Selection  Work  at  the  Houma 

Station  During  1944 

By    Eaton   M.    Summers,    Associate    Pathologist,    and 

and  E.   V.  Abbott,  Pathologist,  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,   and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural    Research    Administra- 
tion, United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Continued  progress  was  made  in  testing  sugarcane 
seedlings  for  disease  resistance  and  adaptability  to 
Louisiana  conditions  in  1944.  Somewhat  fewer  seed- 
lings were  propagated  from  true  seed  but  the  number 
of  seedlings  in  advanced  stages  of  preliminary  test- 
ing was  relatively  much  larger  than  in  previous  years 
(Table  1).  This  is  directly  reflected  in  the  assign- 
ing of  156  new  C.  P.  numbers  as  compared  with 
the  75  assigned  in  1943.  The  number  of  seedlings 
in  advanced  stages  of  testing  will  be  even  greater 
for  1945  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  200  C.  P.  numbers  will  be  assigned  at  harvest 
time. 

Essential  details  of  the  testing  procedure  are  fami- 
liar to  most  of  our  readers  as  they  have  been  re- 
viewed in  previous  articles  in  "The  Sugar  Bulletin". 
Briefly,  it  consists  of  a  rigorous  testing  and  screening 
program  of  a  very  large  number  of  seedlings.  As  a 
result,  the  very  small  percentage  of  these  that  re- 
ceive C.  P.  numbers  and  are  turned  over  to  the 
agronomists  for  field  testing  are  pretty  likely  to  have 
no  serious  disease  hazards  unless  they  have  shown 
exceptional  promise  in  other  respects.  In  addition, 
they  generally  have  good  records  of  sucrose,  vigor, 
and   habit  of  growth. 

Susceptibility  to  one  or  more  diseases  has  been  the 
main  factor  in  the  failure  of  a  long  succession  of 
varieties  in  Louisiana  during  the  past  25  years.  Each 
in  turn  has  been  replaced  by  resistant  varieties  that 
have  lasted  until  their  resistance  broke  down  as  the 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  diseases  or  the  appear- 
ance of  new  strains  of  one  disease  or  another.  Thus, 
above  all  else,  it  is  essential  that  each  variety  be 
proven  resistant  to,  or  at  least  tolerant  of,  our  common 
diseases  (i.e.,  mosaic,  chlorotic  streak,  root  rot  and 
red  rot)  before  it  is  considered  for  agronomic  testing. 
Failure  to  meet  these  requirements  might  eliminate 
a  variety  that  proved  promising  in  the  field  before 
such  disease  susceptibility  asserted  itself. 

The  general  acceptance  of  C.P.  34/120  as  a  com- 
mercial variety  had  apparently  solved  the  problem  of 
replacing  Co.  281   and,  to  some  extent,   C.   P.   28/19, 


29/320,  and  Co.  290,  all  of  which  have  definite  limita- 
tions from  the  disease  standpoint.  It  now  appears, 
however,  that  difficulties  encountered  in  harvesting 
and  milling  C.   P.  34/120  may  limit  its   utilization. 

The  release  of  C.  P.  36/105  should  help  the  situa- 
tion in  many  sections  of  the  state.  This  should  prove 
to  be  a  good  variety  for  mechanical  harvesting  and, 
so  far  as  is  known,  for  milling.  It  has  consistently 
yielded  well  as  a  result  of  good  tonnage  and  sucrose. 
It  is  resistant  to  both  red  rot  and  root  rot.  Traces 
of  mosaic  have  been  noted  in  the  variety  at  10  of  the 
test  fields  and  secondary  increase  plantations,  and 
Mr.  E.  P.  Munson  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  called  our  attention  to  an  increase  planting 
on  one  plantation  with  2  percent  infection.  From 
this  it  appears  that  C.  P.  36/105  is  less  resistant  to 
mosaic  than  is  C.  P.  34/120,  in  which  mosaic  has 
been  found  on  only  one  plantation.  However,  it  is  not 
believed  that  mosaic  control  will  be  a  serious  problem 
in  C.  P.  36/105. 

The  following  C.  P.  varieties:  34/92,  34/115, 
34/139,  36/55  are  in  advanced  stages  of  agronomic 
testing  and  as  a  result,  all  have  been  increased  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Their  disease  ratings  have  been 
discussed  in  previous  reports.  C.  P.  34/92,  34/115 
and  36/55  are  susceptible  to  red  rot,  but  we  have 
not  observed  any  important  reductions  in  stands 
caused  by  this  disease  in  increase  plantings  of  these 
varieties. 

The  varieties,  C.  P.  36/13,  36/19,  and  36/183 
were  distributed  to  the  secondary  increase  stations 
in  1944.  C.  P.  36/13  is  resistant  to  red  rot  and 
has  shown  only  a  trace  of  mosaic.  It  appears  to  be 
moderately  susceptible  to  root  rot  but  has  performed 
very  well  in  the  field  under  adverse  conditions  in 
heavy  soil.  Some  chlorotic  streak  has  been  found 
in  it.  Seed  cane  of  this  variety  has  been  observed 
to  undergo  very  severe  exposure  to  cold  and  drying 
out  in  the  field  without  noticeable  damage.  C.  P. 
36/19  is  susceptible  to  root  rot,  and  has  shown  a 
trace  of  mosaic  and  chlorotic  streak.  C.  P.  36/183 
is  likewise  susceptible  to  root  rot  but  no  mosaic  or 
chlorotic  streak  have  been  observed  in  it.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  utilization  of  any  of  these  3  varieties 
will  be  endangered  by  disease  susceptibility. 
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TABLE  1 — Summary  of  disease  resistance  tests  of  sugarcane  varieties  at  the  Houma  Station  during  1944. 


Classification 

No. 

examined 

in  field 

No. 

inoculated 

with 

mosiac 

Number  of  Sucrose  Analyses 

Number 
replanted  as 

C.P 
numbers 

of  Seedlings 

C.P. 

candidates 

Pre-C.  P. 

candidates 

Single 
stools 

Controls 

Totals 

Pre-C.  P. 

candidates 

C.  P. 

candidates 

assigned 

161' 
116 

2519 
619r' 

1553} 
429 

8404" 

7618 
153 
393 

8460 
27 

74 

15 

108 

586 

61 

40 

1263 
204 

1146 
133 

1743 

—j 

282 
65 

142 
49 
19 

15 
115 

2131 
330 

1328 
180 

1762 

29 
79 

"978 
531 

"317 

38 

346 

55 

6 

21 

'40  series  from  Houma _   

'41  series  from  Canal  Point 

'41  series  from  Houma       

103 

20 

6 

'42  series  from  Canal  Point 

'43  series  from  Canal  Point           -_.   . 

'43  series  from  Houma     



Totals 

21 , 820 

8,561 

810 

2,746 

1,743 

562 

5,769 

1,509 

756 

156 
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Report  on  Aconitic  Acid  Studies  at 
Houma,  La.,  Station 

(Presented  by   R.   '/'.   Batch  before  the  Contact   Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Sugar  Cant-  League  of 
the  U.  S.  ./.,  hn.,    at  a    meeting  held  on 
June   14,    194S,  at   Houma,  Louisiana) 
In     response    to    your    imitation    to    discuss    work, 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry  being  done  at  this  Station 
by  the   Bureau   of  .Agricultural   and    Industrial   Chem- 
istry, I  have  decided  to  review  our  study  of  aconitic 
acid.      Although    this    study    has    not    been    the    prin- 
cipal   line   of   investigation    during   this    war   period,    it 
was  thought  that  the  subject  might  be  of  most  interest 
to  you  at   this  particular  time. 

Our  investigations  on  aconitic  acid  at  this  Station 
have  dealt  primarily  with  a  survey  of  the  aconitic 
acid  content  of  cane  juices  as  influenced  by  certain 
cultural  and  varietal  factors  and  of  the  distribution 
of  aconitic  acid  in  sugar  cane  and  in  factory  prod- 
ucts, for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  po- 
tential commercial  sources  of  this  natural  acid.  A 
market  for  aconitic  acid  seems  to  be  assured  when- 
ever it  becomes  available  in  commercial  quantities, 
since  it  is  useful  in  the  field  of  plastics. 

Aconitic  Acid  in  Sugarcane 

As  you  doubtless  know,  aconitic  acid  is  the  prin- 
cipal- organic  acid  of  sugarcane,  aside  from  the  amino 
acids.  It  is  present,  apparently,  in  both  a  free  and 
combined  condition  in  varying  amounts  and  is  widely 
distributed  through  the  parts  of  the  plant  that 
are  above  ground.  The  function  of  the  acid  in  the 
physiology  of  the  plant  has  not  been  determined,  but 
from  various  facts  it  would  seem  that  it  may  act 
primarily  as  a  stabilizer  of  the  reaction  of  the  juice 
in  the  various  tissues  of  the  plant.  At  least  we  find 
that  the  pH  of  normal  cane  juices  is  a  fairly  con- 
stant value  regardless  of  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  of  a  basic  nature  taken  up  by  the  plant  and 
dissolved  in  the  juice.  In  general,  the  total  aconitic 
acid  contained  in  cane  juices  parallels  both  the  min- 
eral matter  and  the  titratable  acidity,  which  is  a 
measure  of  the  free  acid. 

From  this  information,  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
aconitic  acid  content  would  vary  widely  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sugarcane  plant.  This  was  found 
to  be  true.  The  mature  bottom  joints  of  the  stalk 
:ontain  the  least,  while  the  immature  top  joints 
af  the  stalk  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  acid. 
The  concentration  of  aconitic  acid  in  the  juice  from 
mmature  joints  has  sometimes  been  found  to  exceed 
I  gram  per  100  ml.  It  was  interesting  to  find  that 
:he  green  leaves  attached  to  the  immature  joints 
ilso  contain  considerable  amounts  of  aconitic  acid, 
[uices  from  the  leaf  sheaths  and  from  the  leaf  blades 
vere  found  to  contain,  respectively,  about  90%  and 
70%  as  much  aconitic  acid  as  the  juice  from  that 
jortion  of  the  immature  stalk  to  which  the  leaves 
A'ere  attached.  This  finding  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance because  it  indicates  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
he   whole  cane   tops    as   a   source  of   aconitic    acid. 

Since  the  titratable  acidity  of  cane  juices  varies 
n  different  varieties,  one  would  expect  to  find  a  dif- 
erence  in  varieties  with  regard  to  their  aconitic  acid 
:ontent.  Information  on  this  was  obtained  by  analyz- 
ng  crusher  juices  of  from  six  to  nine  varieties  of  cane 
jrown  under  commercial  conditions  in  from  three  to 
ieven  locations.  This  scheme  allowed  a  comparison 
o    be    made    between    different    varieties    in    any    one 


of  the  locations  and  between  the  same  variety  at 
different  locations.  The  test  plots  were  located  in 
various  sections  of  the  sugar  producing  area,  so  it 
is  believed  that  the  results  obtained  are  representative 
of  the  situation. 

As  regards  varietal  differences,  it  was  very  evident 
that  Co.  290  cane  was  the  heaviest  producer  of  aconi- 
tic acid,  since  in  every  case  but  one  the  content  of 
aconitic  acid  in  crusher  juices  from  this  variety  quite 
materially  exceeded  the  values  obtained  from  the 
other  varieties.  The  average  content  of  aconitic  acid 
in  the  crusher  juice  of  Co.  290  cane  grown  on  six 
locations  was  1.63%  on  Brix  solids.  The  varieties 
that  yielded  crusher  juices  having  the  lowest  aconitic 
(an  unreleased  variety)  with  values  of  0.93%, 
0.98%,  and  0.85%,  respectively.  The  remaining 
varieties  might  be  placed  in  a  single  group,  since  the 
aconitic  acid  values  were  within  a  range  of  from 
0.98%  to  1.11%  and  there  was  no  definite  regularity 
about  their  relative  positions  within  the  group.  These 
varieties  were  Co.  281,  C.  P.  29/116,  C.  P.  29/320, 
C.  P.  35/243   and  C  P.  34/120. 

The  data  obtained  indicate  that  cultural  factors, 
particularly  soil  conditions,  can  exert  a  pronounced  in- 
fluence on  the  aconitic  acid  content  of  cane  juices. 
Outstanding  in  this  connection  is  a  comparison  of  six 
varieties  of  cane  grown  in  the  Erath  area  with  the 
same  varieties  grown  in  other  areas  of  the  sugar  dis- 
trict. Crusher  juice  from  the  cane  grown  in  the 
Erath  area  contained  an  average  of  only  0.28%  aconi- 
tic acid  on  Brix  solids,  while  the  average  for  the  other 
areas  was  1.30%.  The  soils  in  the  Cut-Off  area 
exerted  a  similar  influence  but  not  nearly  so  pro- 
nounced. Unless  subsequent  findings  are  to  the  con- 
trary, we  can  say  that  cane  products  from  the  Erath 
area  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  sources  of  aconi- 
tic acid  and  that,  considering  the  commercial  varie- 
ties as  a  group,  there  is  little  choice  among  the 
other  areas.  However,  in  certain  areas  Co.  290  cane 
is  grown  more  extensively  than  other  varieties  and 
this  might  be  an  important  consideration  in  any  at- 
tempt toward  commercial  recovery  of  aconitic  acid, 
especially  from  factory  products. 

Aconitic  Acid  in  Factory  Products 
In  the  sugar  factory,  raw  juices  contain  from  about 
0.15%  to  0.30%  of  aconitic  acid  on  weight  of  juice. 
The  acid  is  present  in  both  a  free  and  combined 
form.  Ordinary  clarification  of  the  juices  with  lime 
apparently  causes  a  loss  of  some  of  the  aconitic 
acid.  The  loss  is  around  10%  of  the  total  quantity 
present.  The  remainder  is  concentrated  in  the  sirup 
and  is  further  concentrated  in  the  molasses  as  sugar 
is  removed  by  crystallization.  If  the  concentration  of 
aconitic  acid  is  relatively  high  and  the  clarification 
has  been  conducted  at  a  high  pH  value,  the  acid  may 
be  precipitated  in  the  vacuum  pan  as  a  calcium  salt 
in  sufficiently  large  crystals  to  appear  as  false  grain. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  aconitic  acid  is  a  substantial 
constituent  of  the  sludge  that  separates  from  molasses 
upon  dilution,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  usually 
crystallizes  to  some  extent  from  vacuum  pan  liquors, 
but  is  not  detected  because  of  the  fineness  of  the 
crystals.  Apparently,  some  of  the  aconitic  acid  salt 
is  retained  by  the  sugar  crystals,  for  two  samples  of 
mixed  "A"  and  "B"  sugars  showed  an  aconitic  acid 
content  of  0.18%.  This  is  larger  than  would  be  pos- 
sible if  the  aconitic  acid  were  simply  a  soluble  con- 
stituent of  the  molasses  film  on  the  crystals.  It  was 
interesting  to  find  that  sludges  obtained  by  centrifug- 
ing    double-diluted    black    strap    molasses,    contained, 
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after    being    washed    relatively    free    of    water-soluble 
matter,   from    16%    to   35%    aconitic   acid. 

The  total  aconitic  acid  in  blackstrap  molasses 
varies  to  a  marked  extent,  judging  from  the  results 
obtained  on  twelve  samples  received  from  nine  raw- 
sugar  factories.  The  variation  was  from  0.96%  to 
6.13%  based  on  Brix  solids.  The  low  value  was  found 
in  a  sample  of  molasses  from  the  Erath  area  which 
would  seem  to  reflect  the  low  aconitic  acid  values 
of  the  cane  grown  in  this  area.  However,  this  sample 
may  have  been  abnormal,  since  it  was  a  hot-room 
product  and  had  been  in  storage  for  some  time 
before  sampling.  We  do  not  have  any  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  aconitic  acid  content  is 
altered  under  these  conditions.  The  aconitic  acid  in 
the  other  eleven  samples  ranged  from  2.43%  to  6.13% 
and  averaged  4.01%. 

Possible  Recovery  of  Aconitic  Acid 

From  this  and  other  studies,  it  would  seem  that 
aconitic  acid  might  be  recovered  from  either  field 
or  factory  sources.  In  the  factory,  the  logical  source 
is  the  molasses.  You  have  already  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  dealing  with  the  recovery  of  aconitic 
acid  from  2nd  molasses  done  last  season  at  the  fac- 
tory of  the  Iberia  Cooperative  by  Messrs.  Ventre  and 
Furse  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry  staff.  In  view  of  the  still  higher  content 
of  aconitic  acid  in  blackstrap  molasses,  this  product 
may  be  a  better  source,  but  has  not  yet  been  investi- 
gated on  a  pilot-plant  scale. 

In  the  field,  green  cane  tops  would  theoretically 
make  a  good  source  of  aconitic  acid.  However,  from 
a  practical  viewpoint,  at  least  under  present  practices, 
collection  of  the  tops  and  processing  them  during  the 
cane-grinding  season  would  present  difficulties  that 
might  be  unsurmountable. 

The  idea  has  been  expressed  that  a  crop  could  be 
grown  for  aconitic  acid  and  whatever  by-products 
might  also  be  derived  from  the  crop,  thus  providing 
some  work  for  the  factories  during  their  idle  season. 
Specifications  for  the  crop  call  for  a  cane  that  is  a 
luxuriant  grower,  one  that  gives  a  good  yield  of  aconi- 
tic acid  and  residue  per  acre  per  season  and  prefer- 
ably one  that  can  be  harvested  several  times  during 
the  season  from  a  single  planting  in  order  to  con- 
serve acreage. 

This  idea  was  evaluated  in  a  preliminary  way  by 
making  some  observations  at  and  calculations  based 
upon  a  very  luxuriant  sugarcane  of  no  value  as  a 
sugar  producer.  The  samples  taken  for  study  were 
from  a  row  of  the  cane  that  had  been  planted  about 
eight  years  previously  and  had  since  received  neither 
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cultivation  nor  fertilization.  Two  cuttings  were  made, 
the  first  on  May  9  and  the  second  on  July  10,  1944, 
at  a  time  when  the  older  stalks  were  first  showing 
one  or  two  mature  joints.  Further  cuttings  of  the 
crop  were  not  made  because  the  cane  failed  to  recover 
sufficiently  well.  Whether  this  condition  could  have 
been  avoided  by  proper  cultivation  and  fertilization 
was  not  determined.  The  green-  cane  with  all  the 
leaves  comprising  the  harvested  samples  was  weighed, 
ground  finely  and  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The 
juice  obtained  was  analyzed  for  aconitic  acid  and 
solids  (by  refractometer).  The  average  concentra- 
tion of  aconitic  acid  in  the  juice  from  the  two  cuttings 
was  approximately  0.6%  on  sample  or  13%  on  re- 
fractometer solids.  The  first  cutting  yielded  9.4  pounds 
of  green  matter  per  foot  of  row  and  the  second 
cutting,  11.3  pounds,  both  making  a  total  of  20.7 
pounds.  It  is,  of  course,  questionable  how  accurate 
a  calculation  based  upon  these  data,  in  terms  of  tons 
of  green  matter  per  acre,  might  be,  but  such  a  cal- 
culation was  made.  It  was  assumed  that  the  crop 
could  be  produced  in  rows  4-feet  apart  since  the  cane 
would  never  get  so  tall  that  it  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  adjoining  rows.  A  result  of  112  tons  of 
green  matter  per  acre  per  season  (two  cuttings)  was 
obtained.  Assuming,  further,  a  juice  extraction  of 
76%  and  an  aconitic  acid  recovery  of  80%  of  that 
in  the  juice,  a  yield  of  aconitic  acid  of  800  pounds 
per  care  per  season  is  indicated.  Presumably,  the 
residue  could  be  used  for  a  number  of  purposes; 
because  of  its  succulent  character  it  possibly  could 
be  used  as  a  feed-stuff  either  by  siloing  for  later 
direct  feeding  or  by  drying.  On  the  air-dry  basis,  a 
yield  of  at  least  20  tons  of  material  would  be  ob- 
tained from  the  crop  per  acre  per  season.  Placing 
a  value  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  the  aconitic  acid 
and  $5  a  ton  on  the  dried  residue,  one  arrives  at 
a  gross  return  of  $260  per  acre  per  season.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  assumptions  made  in  connection  with 
these  calculations  are  reasonably  conservative,  and 
that  the  calculations  make  the  suggestion  of  a  special 
cane  crop  for  aconitic  acid  worthy  of  further  study. 


Direct  Consumption  Sugar  From  Raw 
Cane  Juice 

By  W.  A.  Blann 

American  Cyanamid   and   Chemical   Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

During  the  1944  sugar  cane  season  an  experimental 
pilot  plant  was  operated  in  the  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
tory for  the  purification  of  sugar  cane  juices  by  a 
recently  developed  process  incorporating  ion  exchange 
resins.  The  method  of  purifying  the  sugar  cane  juices 
by  the  application  of  ion  exchange  treatment  is  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  methods  heretofore  used. 

It  is  generally  known  that  ion  exchange  treatment 
removes  minerals  from  water  solutions  and  is  usually 
considered  a  demineralization  process.  'When  sugar 
cane  juices  are  deionized  by  this  new  process  non- 
sugar  solids  other  than  minerals  are  also  removed  and 
there  results  a  highly  purified  sugar  solution  consisting 
principally  of  sucrose,  dextrose,  and  levulose.  The 
elimination  of  non-sugars  from  juices  results  in  sirups 
substantially  higher  in  purity  than  those  obtained  by 
standard  sugar  house  practice  or  by  earlier  methods 
of  ion  exchange  treatment.  When  these  sirups  are 
exhausted  by  crystallization  of  sucrose  to  the  same 
degree  common  to  present  sugar  manufacturing  prac- 
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ticcs,   an   increased   yield   of    sugar   results. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  process  is 
that  the  ion  exchange  treatment  is  not  superimposed 
upon  the  usual  methods  of  defecation.  It  is  in  itself 
a  process  for  the  production  of  juice  from  which  high 
purity  direct  consumption  sugars  and  high  grade  edible 
molasses  can  be  obtained. 

The    following   data    is    indicative    of    the    products 
obtained  by  means  of  this  new  ion  exchange  process. 
TYPICAL  ANALYSES  OF  ION   EXCHANGE 

Ion  Exchange  Final 

Raw  Juice  Treated  Juice  Mnlasscs 

Purity   (Clcrget) 

%   Sucrose  _  76.75 

Invert    %    ... 8.44 

Non-Sugar 

Solids  %  14.81 

Ash  % 3.14 

•Purity  by  direct  polarization  is  26.7%. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  cane  varieties  grown  for 
the  production   of   sugar  on   the   heavy   dark   soils   of 
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HARVESTING  WAGE  RATES 
ANNOUNCED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
AUGUST   14,   1945 
M.  T.  VOORHIES, 
414  WHITNEY   BUILDING, 
NEW  ORLEANS  12,  LOUISIANA 

FAIR  WAGE  DETERMINATION  ON  HAR- 
VESTING ANNOUNCED— COMMON  LA- 
BOR $2.85— CUTTING  AND  LOADING  $3.05 
—TRACTOR  DRIVERS  $3.55  AND  OTHERS 
IN  PROPORTION— AIRMAILING  COPY 
DETERMINATION. 

C.  J.  BOURG 


Louisiana  produce  sirups  of  darker  color  and  stronger 
flavor  than  in  other  localities  where  sirup  is  produced 
from  selected  cane  varieties  grown  on  light  sandy  soils. 
Sugar  cane  juices  treated  by  ion  exchange  are  purified 
to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  made  into  light  colored 
mildly  flavored  sirups  suitable  for  table  use  directly 
ov  for  blending  with  the  more  strongly  flavored  sirups 
normally  produced  in  Louisiana.  By  this  method  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a  standardized  uniformly  high 
quality  sirup. 

The  quality  of  the  products  produced,  as  well  as  the 
adaptability  of  the  process  to  Louisiana  conditions 
was  decidedly  favorable,  and  it  is  planned  to  under- 
:ake  industrial  exploitation  in  the  immediate  future. — 
From  Louisiana  State  University  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station  News. 


NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 

Manufacturers  and   Repairers 

OT 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 

Commercial  Members  of  the 
American  Sugar  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 


AMERICAN   CYANAMID   CO.  * 

30    Rockefeller    Plaza,  New    York,    NT 


AMERICAN    MOLASSES  CO.,  of   Louisiana 
Hibernia    Bank    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &   CO.,    INC. 
207   North    Peters   Street  New   Orleans,    La. 

HARDIN   BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,   INC. 
1050    Constance    Street  New    Orleans,    La. 

HARRY    L.    LAWS   &   CO.,    INC. 
American   Bank   Building  New   Orleans,   La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New   Orleans,    La. 

LAMBORN    &    COMPANY,    INC. 
Whitney    Building,  New    Orleans,    La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 
823    Perdido    Street  New   Orleans,    La. 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 
P.  O.   Box  607  New   Orleans  7,   La. 

THE    NATIONAL    BANK    OF   COMMERCE 
New   Orleans,    La. 

PENICK   &   FORD    LTD.,    INCORPORATED 
Canal   Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,   La. 

E.   A.    RAINOLD,    INC. 
456  Marine  Building,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

STANDARD   OIL   CO.   OF    LOUISIANA 
P.   O.    Box    1250  New   Orleans,    La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &    HARDWARE    CO.,    INC. 
823  Tchoupitoulas   Street,  New   Orleans,   La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837   Whitney    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

THORNTON    GRAB   &    DERRICK    WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL    BANK 
New   Orleans,    La. 


STRICTLY*1  Second  Hand 
Selected, thoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 
RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

QUALITY   AND    SERVICE    GUARANTEED./ 


/te  HARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  U.S.A. 
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THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 
Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 


• 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 
CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements  and 
Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale 
INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day:  CA  1891  Night:  AU  1921 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,      -    -       La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

CANE  SLINGS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

CONSOL  OILS 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS 

THOR  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 


WHEN  It's  the  film 


In  fact,  the  right  oil  film  lengthens  the  life  of 
gear  teeth  because  it's  tough  enough  to  take 
the  terriffic  pressure  set  up  between  the  teeth, 
without  squeezing  out  and  breaking  down. 
It's  your  insurance  against  abrasion,  metal 
fatigue  and  gear  failure.  There  are  GAR- 
GOYLE Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  every  type  of  gear.  Oils 
and  Greases  that  will  help  increase  operating 
efficiency  and  safeguard  your  machinery 
against  breakdowns  that  come  from  faulty 
lubrication. 

The  Magnolia  Industrial  Representative 
will  gladly  talk  over  your  lubrication 
problems  with  you,  entirely  without 
obligation  on  your  part.  Consult  him 
today  and  let  him  help  you  "cure"  those 
gear  tooth  "aches." 


MAGNOLIA 


PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


1-4 


A  Socony-Vacuum  Company 
General  Offices . . .  Dallas,  Texas 

Wholesale  Agencies,  Consignees,  and  Stocks 

Throughout  Texas,   Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 

Louisiana  and  New  Mexico 


«£ 


Lubricating 
Oils 


THE  Rfykt  OIL    FILM 

SAVES    DOLLARS 

FOR    INDUSTRY 


&HEM.  UMJW 


SUGAR 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  April  13,  1925,  at  the  post  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  under  Act  of  March  6,  1879. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Re-Organization 


By  C. 

The  promised  re-oragnization  of  the  I .  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  brought  about.  It  is  a 
fulfillment  of  another  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
War  Food  Investigating  Committee  to  the  extent  that 
a  Sugar  Co-Ordinator  has  been  selected. 

In  the  re-organization,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  taken  over  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
War  Food  Administration.  Under-Secretary  J.  B. 
Hutson  has  been  designated  as  Administrator  of  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing,  with  supervision  over  the  Com- 
modity Branches.  The  Sugar  Branch  will  have  as  its 
Director,  Earl  B.  Wilson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of- 
the  Sugar  Division  of  the  CCC.  The  Sugar  Branch 
will  carry  out  the  functions  of  administering  the  Sugar 
Act  and  also  the  functions  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion, marketing  and  distribution  of  sugar,  including 
the  purchase  of  sugar  by  the  Government  other  than 
the  Armed   Forces. 

Karl  Wilson  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
sugar  business  and  is  familiar  with  all  of  the  business 
angles.  In  addition,  he  has  been  serving  with  the  CCC 
during  the  war,  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  Government  procedure.  The  combina- 
tion is  a  happy  one  and  undoubtedly  insures  a  success- 
ful term  of  office  In  his  relations  with  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  Mr.  Wilson  has  demonstrated  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  a  willingness  to 
give  full  consideration.  He  is  charged  with  the  con- 
siderable task  of  restoring  the  I*.  S.  market  to  a  better 
relationship  between  supply  and  demand.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  an  immediate  cure  for  the 
sugar  shortage.  It  will  require  the  transition  of  time 
and  crop  production  covering  the  full  year  of  1946,  and 


/.  Bourg 

possibly  beyond.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  all  producers  and  areas, 
the  public  can  anticipate  with  confidence  that  the  pro- 
gram will  eventually  be  successful. 

Secretary  Clinton  P.  Anderson  has  given  evidence  of 
backing  up  his  public  statements  with  official  action. 
His  announcement  of  the  1946  grower  program  as  early 
as  August  1,  1945,  is  an  encouraging  demonstration 
of  his  official  attitude  and  his  performance.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Earl  B.  Wilson  can  be  considered  as 
another  step  in  the  program  of  Secretary  Anderson 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaotic  conditions  which  have 
existed  in  sugar. 

We  compliment  the  Secretary  upon  his  appointment 
and  we  offer  to  the  new  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch 
the  full  cooperation  of  our  area  and  producers  of  sugar- 
cane and  sugar  engaged  in  the  Louisiana  industry. 


Prisoners  of  War  Labor 

(Official  Re/ease  of  the  War  Manpower  Cojnmission) 
Efforts  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  to  hall 
the  use  of  prisoners  of  war  in  non-agricultural  jobs 
have  been  accelerated  by  the  sudden  conclusion  of  the 
Japanese  war.  Paul  V.  McXutt,  chairman  of  \\  MC. 
announced  today. 

Mr.  McXutt  said  that  field  offices  of  the  commis- 
sion and  offices  of  the  I.  S.  Employment  Servic 
throughout  the  nation  have  been  re-examining  certif- 
ications authorizing  the  employment  of  prisoners  of 
war  to  make  certain  that  none  is  employed  where 
American  workers  are  available.  Some  64,000,  out  of 
a  total  of  approximately  140,000  allocated  by  the  War 
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Department  for  work  in  agricultural  and  non-agricul- 
tural (food  processing  and  industrial)  employment 
where  needed,  are  now  working  in  food  processing 
plants,  foundries,  doing  forestry  and  logging  work  and 
helping  out  in  other  industries  where  critical  labor 
shortages  existed  and  American  labor  could  not  be 
found. 

"Halting  of  war  production,  while  leaving  us  with 
several  serious  labor  recruitment  problems  connected 
with  the  tasks  of  reconversion,  would  make  it  possible 
soon  to  discontinue  the  use  of  prisoner  of  war  labor  " 
Mr.  McNutt  said. 

Mr.  McNutt  said  that  prisoners  of  war,  who  are  now 
performing  an  average  of  875,000  man-days  of  work 
a  month  in  various  non-agricultural  fields,  are  doing 
hard-to-fill  jobs.  With  the  discontinuance  of  war  pro- 
duction, however,  American  workers  are  becoming 
available  for  this  employment.  The  War  Department, 
therefore,  is  going  ahead  with  a  repatriation  program 
which  calls  for  the  gradual  closing  down  of  prisoner  of 
war  camps,  and  the  shipping  out  of  these  men  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible.  No  dependence  can  be  placed  by  em- 
ployers on  the  availability  of  this  labor  after  the  end 
of  the  year  and  it  appears  likely,  now  that  the  Japanese 
war  is  over,  that  a  much  earlier  deadline  may  be  set. 

Practically  every  state  has  prisoner  of  war  camps 
supplying  workers  for  food  processing,  forestry  and 
Egging  and  other  types  of  non-agricultural  employ- 
ment. Indicative  of  the  use  being  made  of  this  type 
of  labor  is  the  following  table,  which  gives  a  break- 
down by  Army  Service  Commands  and  states  of  the 
man-days  of  contract  non-agricultural  work  done  by 
prisoners  during  June,  the  latest  month  for  which 
complete  records  are  available: 


Service  Total 

Command      Man-Days 

First 35,601 

Maine   30,029 

Massachusetts  262 
New  Hampshire  4,310 

Second  105,667 

Delaware 35,423 

New  Jersey  ....  29,337 
New  York 40,907 

Third 171,009 

Maryland   54,097 

Pennsylvania  43,159 
Virginia 73,753 

Fourth  261,273 

Alabama 52,023 

Florida  16,232 

Georgia    53,111 

Mississippi  ....  26,161 
North  Carolina  49,666 
South  Carolina  50,061 
Tennessee  14,019 

Fifth 80,297 

Indiana  45,076 

Ohio 32,656 

West  Virginia..    2,565 


Command 
Service 


Man-Days 
Total 


Sixth 77,531 

Illinois 29,747 

Michigan 31,371 

Wisconsin  16,413 

Seventh  38,720 

Colorado 180 

Iowa 7,513 

Kansas 2,181 

Minnesota  8,439 

Missouri    2,500 

Nebraska 5,338 

Wyoming    6,569 

Eighth  98,711 

Arkansas 22,832 

Louisiana  20,060 

New  Mexico  ..  573 

Oklahoma  2,840 

Texas  52,388 

Ninth  6,201 

Arizona   1,752 

California  1,281 

Idaho 380 

Oregon 2,328 

Utah 430 

Washington  ....  32 
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Harvesting  Wages  Set 

(Official   Release) 
Chapter  VIII — Sugar  Agency 
Part   802 — Sugar   Determinations 
Determination  of  Fair  and  Reasonable  Wage 
Rates    for    Persons    Employed    in    Harvest- 
ing Sugarcane  in  Louisiana  during  September 
1,   1945  to  June  30,   1946 
Pursuant   to   section   301(b)    of  the   Sugar   Act,    as 
amended,    the    following    determination    is    hereby    is- 
sued: 

802.24w.  Fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  har- 
vesting of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  during  the  period 
September  1,  1945  to  June  30,  1946.  The  require- 
ments of  section  301  (b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  met  with 
respect  to  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana 
during  the  period  from  September  1,  1945  to  June  30, 
1946,    if    all    persons    employed    on    the    farm    during 


Field  Day  September  13th 

The  annual  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Field 
Day  will  be  held  at  Louisiana  State  University 
on  Thursday,  September  13,  1945.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Taggart,  Director,  has  advised  that  the  program 
this  year  will  consist  of  a  visit  to  the  fields  in  the 
morning,  and  an  indoors  get-together  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  Field  Day  meetings  are  always  well  at- 
tended and  all  those  interested  in  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  are  invited  to  be  present  again  this 
vear. 


that  period  in  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane  shall  have 
been  paid  in  full  for  all  such  work  and  shall  have 
been  paid  wages  in  cash  therefor  at  rates  as  follows: 

(a)  the  wage  rates  agreed  upon  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  laborer  but  in  no  case  less  than  the 
rates  prescribed  under  paragraphs    (b),    (c)   and   (d). 

(b)  Time  rates  for  adult  males  and  adult  females. 

Per  Day  of 
9   Hours 

(1)  Cutting,  topping,  stripping — aduk  males       #2.85 

adult  females  2.30 

(2)  Loading  3.45 

(3)  Cutting  and   loading  3.05 

(4)  Tractor  drivers  and  truck  drivers  3.55 

(5)  Teamsters  3.35 

(6)  Hoist  Operators  3.05 

(7)  Any  other  harvesting  operations  not  con- 
nected with  mechanical  loading  or  mech- 
anical   harvesting:       adult    males  2.40 

adult  females  1.90 

Operations     connected     with     mechanical 
loading  or  mechanical  harvesting: 

(8)  Operators  of  mechanical  loading  or  har- 
vesting equipment  3.80 

(9)  Pilers  3.05 

(10)  Grabmen,    spotters,    ropemen  3.45 

(11)  Scrappers  and  other  operations  connected 
with  mechanical  loading  or  mechanical 
harvesting  2.85 

For  a  working  day  longer  or  shorter  than  9  hours, 
the  rate  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  above. 


(c)  Time  rates  for  workers  14  to  16  years  of  age. 
For  workers  between  the  ages  of  14  and   16  years, 

the  rate  per  day  of  8  hours  (maximum  hours  per 
dav  for  such  workers)  shall  be  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  applicable  rate  established  under  para- 
graph (b)  for  adult  male  workers  for  a  9  hour  day. 
For  a  working  day  shorter  than  8  hours,  the  rate 
shall  be  in  proportion. 

(d)  Piece  rates  for  adult,  males,  adult  females, 
or  workers  14  to  16  years  of  age. 

Rate  per  Ton 
Large  Barrel*     Small  Barrel 
Varieties  Varieties 

(1)  Cutting  top   and  bot- 
tom and  stripping  $1.24  $1.44 

(2)  Cutting  top    and 

bottom  .96  1.05 

(3)  Loading  .29  .38 

(4)  (1)  and   (3)   combined     1.53  1.82 

(5)  (2)  and   (3)   combined     1.25  1.43 

(6)  The  piece  rate  for  any  operation  not  specified 
above  shall  be  that  agreed  upon  between  the 
producer  and  the  laborer;  provided,  however, 
that  the  earnings  for  the  time  involved  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  applicable  time  rate  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (b)  or  (c);  and  provided 
further,  that  such  minimum  earnings  shall  not 
apply  to  prisoners  of  war  but  they  shall  be  paid 
at  the  same  piece   rates  as  other  laborers. 

*Large  barrel  varieties;  CO  290;  CP  29-103;  CP  29- 
116;  31-291;  32-243. 

(e)  General  provisions. 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  producer  shall 
furnish  to  the  laborer  without  charge  the  customary 
perquisites,  such  as  a  habitable  house,  medical  at- 
tention and  other  customary  incidentals. 

(2)  The  producer  shall  not,  through  any  sub- 
terfuge or  device  whatsoever,  reduce  the  wage  rates 
to  laborers    below  those  determined   herein. 

Issued  this   13th  day  of  August  1945. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Farming  Practices  For  1945 

(Official  Release) 

Chapter   VIII — Sugar   Agency 

Part  802 — Sugar   Determinations 

Mainland  Sugarcane  Farming  Practices  for  the  1945 
and  Subsequent  Crop  Years 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  301  (e)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  the  following  deter- 
mination is  hereby  issued: 

802. 23g.  Farming  practices  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  sugarcane  during  the  1945  and  sub- 
sequent crop  years — (a)  Conservation  requirements. 
The  requirements  of  section  301  (e)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  fulfilled  with  respect  to  any  sugarcane  farm  in 
the  Mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  the  1945  and  each 
subsequent  crop  if  there  is  carried  out  during  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  be- 
gins, on  land  on  the  farm  which  is  adapted  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  206) 
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THE    WOOLERY    LINE    C 


THE  WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED  BURNER,  VARIOUSLY  MOUNTED  At  ) 


MODEL  "A"  WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED  BURNER  UNIT 


The  Model  "A"  shown  above  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  and  has  a  wide  range  of  adaptability.  It  n 
be  mounted  on  a  Railroad  push  car  to  be  towed  by  a  motor  car  or  it  can  be  mounted  on  a  truck,  tr 
tor  or  trailer  car  and  used  for  burning  along  highways,  fences,  canal  banks,  irrigation  ditches,  etc 


( 


tl 


The  above  picture  shows  the  Model  "A"  mounted  on  circular  track  bolted  to  truck  body  floor  ij 
straight-away  burning.    By  this  arrangement  burner  unit  can  be  swung  thru  an  arc  of  180°. 

WOOLERY  MACHINE  CoJ 
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PIONEER   INVENTORS   AND   MANUF^  i 
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UNIOR    WEED    BURNERS 

D  HERE,  PROVIDES  ADEQUATE  HELP  FOR  THE  SUGARCANE  GROWER. 

rr 


his  picture  with  the  same  mounting  as  shown  in  Figure  2  shows  the  burner  unit  set  at  an  angle 
:  180  with  a  special  burner  head  that  also  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  adapted  for  ditch  and  ditch 
ink  burning  and  will  burn  to  a  distance  of  12  feet  from  center  of  track. 


;  Model  "D"  is  a  self-propelled  unit  built 
in  angle  steel  frame  and  mounted  on  a  two- 
iel  chassis  with  either  steel  or  rubber  tires, 
s  especially  adapted  for  flame  cultivation 
;veen  crop  rows  on  sugarcane  and  pineapple 
itations.  Shields  are  provided  on  each  side 
burner  hood  and  are  adjustable.  They  can 
>wung  in  and  out,  raised  and  lowered,  so  as 
jive  positive  control  of  flame  to  prevent  in- 
r  to  crop  plant.  The  entire  space  up  to  six 
:  between  crop  rows  can  be  flamed  by  making 
trip. 

use  is  not  restricted  to  weed  burning  alone, 
it  provides  an  efficient  means  for  dusting 
:on  crops,  spraying  fruit  orchards,  potatoes 
ny  other  crops  that  come  within  this  category. 


Minneapolis,   Minn. 


OPEN   FLAME   TYPE   WEED   BURNERS 
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production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar,  an  acreage  of 
approved  conservation  practices  equal  to  not  less  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar 
growing  on  the  farm  for  harvest  during  such  calendar 
year. 

(b)  Approved  practices.  Each  of  the  following 
shall  be  counted  as  one  acre  of  conservation  practices: 

(1)  Seeding  one  acre  of  winter  legumes  in  the 
fall. 

(2)  Turning  or  disking  under  one  acre  of  a  satis- 
factory growth   of  summer  legumes   grown   alone. 

(3)  Turning  or  disking  under  one  acre  of  a  satis- 
factory growth  of  winter  legumes  seeded  in  the  fall 
of  the  preceding  year. 

(4)  Turning  or  disking  under  one  acre  of  a  sat- 
isfactory growth  of  sorghum  as  a  green  manure  crop. 

(5)  Turning  or  disking  under  two  acres  of  a  good 
stand  and  good  growth  of  summer  legumes  (exclud- 
ing peanuts,  lespedeza  and  summer  legumes  used 
as  truck  crops)  interplanted  or  grown  in  combina- 
tion with  row  crops  such  as  corn;  Provided,  the  sum- 
mer legumes  occupy  at  least  one-third  of  the  land. 

(6)  Turning  or  disking  under  two  acres  of  a  good 
cover  and  growth  (except  seed  or  seed  heads)  of 
summer  legumes  or  sorghum. 

(7)  Applying  48  pounds  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  (P2  05)  to,  or  in  connection  with,  a  full  seeding 
of  winter  legumes. 

(8)  Applying  500  pounds  of  basic  slag  (rock  phos- 
phate or  colloidal  phosphate  in  Florida)  to,  or  in 
connection  with,  a  full  seeding  of  winter  legumes. 

(9)  Removing  25  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  the  con- 
struction, enlargement  or  cleaning  out  of  lateral  ditches 
and  lead  canals.     (Applicable  in  Louisiana  only.) 

(10)  Carrying  out  on  one  and  one-half  acres  of 
land  in  Florida,  the  top  soil  of  which  is  combustible 
(determined  as  such  by  the  State  AAA  Committee) 
and  from  which  no  crop  classified  as  soil-depleting 
in  ACP-1941,  1941  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
Bulletin,  as  amended,  is  harvested  and  on  which  ade- 
quate facilities  (ditches,  pumps  and  necessary  equip- 
ment) have  been  maintained  (whether  constructed  in 
the  current  calendar  year  or  earlier)  for  flooding 
the  land  during  the  fire  hazard  season  as  a  protection 
against  the  destruction  of  such  top  soil  by  fire,  the 
practices  specified  in  paragraphs  B,  C,  D  and  E  of 
Amendment  3  to  Southern  Region  Bulletin  101,  issued 
June  11,  1937,  for  protecting  the  soil  against  fire, 
aainst  adequate  drainage  and  preventing  soil  oxida- 
tion and  subsidence;  Provided,  however,  that  there 
shall  be  carried  out  on  such  land  on  the  farm  such 
other  practices  as  are  recommended  for  the  farm 
by  the  County  AAA  Committee,  and  approved  by 
the  State  AAA  Committee,  for  protecting  the  soil 
assuring  adequate  drainage  and  preventing  soil  oxida- 
soil  oxidation  and  subsidence,  and  otherwise  preserv- 
ing and  improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  prevent- 
ing soil  erosion,  such  practices  to  be  consistent  with 
reasonable  standards  of  the  farming  community  in 
which  the  land  is  located. 

(c)  Standards  of  performance.  The  conservation 
practices  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
farming  methods  commonly  used  in  the  community 
in  which  the  farm  is  located  and  in  accordance  with 
specifications  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  South- 
ern Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 


Issued  this  10th  day  of  July  1945. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Note:     "Sugar  Agency" — formerly  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration (Sugar  Determinations) 


Sugar  Statistics  For  First  6  Months 
of  1945 

(Official  Release) 

Washington,  August  11,  1945 
The  Sugar  Branch  announced  today  that  distribu- 
tion of  sugar  by  primary  distributors   in  the  United 
States   during  January-June    1945    as   compared   with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1944  was  as  follows: 


1945 


1944 


Refiners'  raw  sugar  (Table  1) 

Refiners'  refined  sugar  (Table  2) 

Beet  Sugar  Processors  (Table  2) 

Importers'  direct-consumption  sugar  (Table  3)  _  . 

Mainland  Cane  Mills'  direct-consumption  sugar 

(Table  4) 


Total 

Deliveries  for  export1- 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 


2,995 

4,771 

2,791,366 

2,623,632 

489,580 

508,527 

209,015 

220,466 

47,250 


76,177 


3,540,206 
204,194 


3,433,573 
229,920 


Distribution  for  consumption  in  Continental 
United  States 


3,336,012         3,203,653 


The  distribution  of  sugar  for  local  consumption  in 
Puerto  Rico  during  January-June,  1945,  was  66,518 
tons  and  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  40,633  tons 
(Table  5). 

Stocks  of  sugar  on  hand  June  30  were  as  follows: 


1945 


1944 


Refiners'  raw2 

Refiners'  refined 

Beet  sugar  processors 

Importers'  direct-consumption  sugar. 
Mainland  cane  factories 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 

228,407  546,113 

143,311  265,001 

287,672  371,118 

10,092  83,268 

14,538  21,322 


Total. 


- 684,020         1,286,822 

1  Includes  deliveries  for  liberated  areas  and  lend-lease  as  well  as  for  military 
relief,  but  excludes  usage  by  TJ.  S.  Expeditionary  Forces. 

2  Includes  raw  sugar  not  reported  by  refiners  in  Table  1  as  of  June  30,  1945 
41,337  tons;  1944,  86,501  tons. 

Sugar  Statistical  Reports 

Vol.  12,  No.  6— January-June,  1945 

TABLE  1 

Raw  Sugar:     Refiners'  stocks,  receipts,   meltings,  and  deliveries  for 

direct-consumption  for  January-June  1945 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Deliveries   Stocks  on 
Stocks  for  direct     June  30, 

Source  of  Supply     Jan.  1, 1945   Receipts      Meltings  consumption     1945 


Cuba 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Philippines 

Continental  Cane 

Virgin  Islands 

Other  Countries 

Miscellaneous 

(Sweepings,  etc.) . . 


151,863 

76,100 

21,402 

84 

79,452 

0 

2,247 


1,969,684 

320,698 

290,559 

0 

117,626 

3,908 

41,088 


1,997,676 

387,352 

270,324 

0 

186,012 

0 

43,335 


2,243 

177 

131 

84 

360 

0 

0 


121,628 

9,269 

41,506 

0 

10,706 

3,908 

0 


78 


60 


85 


53 


Total. 


331,226     2,743,623    2,884,784 


2,995        187,070 


Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  sugar  refiners  on  Form  SS-15A. 
TABLE  2 

Stocks,  production,  and  deliveries  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  by  United 
States  refiners  and  Processors,  January- June  1945 
(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Domestic 
Beet 
Refiners1     Factories 


Stocks  of  refined,  Jan.  1,  1945 63,093  747,739 

Production 2,871,584  29,513 

Deliveries 2,791,366  489,5802 

Stocks  of  refined,  June  30,  1945 143,311  287,672 


Compiled  from  reports  submitted  on  Forms  SS-16A  and  SS-11C  by  the 
sugar  refineries  and  beet  sugar  factories. 

1  The  refineries'  figures  are  converted  to  raw  value  by  using  the  factor 
1.076180  which  is  the  ratio  of  meltings  of  raw  sugar  to  refined  sugar  produced 
during  the  years  1943  and  1944.     This  factor  is  under  further  consideration. 

1  Larger  than  actual  deliveries  by  a  small  amount  representing  losses  in 
reprocessing,  etc. 
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TABLE  3 

Stocks,   receipts,    and    deliveries   of   direct-consumption   sugar   from 

specified  areas,  January- June  194S 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Stocks  on  Deliveries    Stocks  on 

Jan.  1,  or  June  30, 

Source  of  Supply  1946  Receipts         usage  1045 

Cuba  .  7,705        153,457        157,388  3,774 

Puerto  Rico 0  57,945  51.627  (3,318 

Total 7,705        211,402        209,015  10,092 

Compiled  from  reports  and  information  submitted  by  importers  and  dis- 
tributors of  direct-consumption  sugar  on  Form  SS-15B  and  SS-3. 

TABLE  4 
Mainland  cane  mills'  stocks,  production  and  deliveries, 
January-June  1945 
(short  tons,  raw  value 

DELIVERIES 

For  For         Stocks  on 

direct  con-      further        June  30, 
Stocks  on  January  1,  1945        Production  sumption   processing        1945 

77,327  76,495  47,250  92,034  14,538 

TABLE  5 

Distribution  of  sugar  for  local  consumption  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 

Territory  of  Hawaii,  January-June  1945 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Puerto  Rico 66,518 

Hawaii - 40,633 
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Florida  Wage  Hearing  Held 

(From   Hal  Leyshon   and   Associates) 

Increased  production  costs  and  inefficiency  of  labor 
arc  combining  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  sugar 
production  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is  facing  its 
worst  shortage,  Everglades  cane  growers  testified  at 
a  hearing  called  at  Clewiston,  Fla.,  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  August  16,  to  assist  in 
determination  of  wage  rates  and  crop  prices  for  the 
1945-46  season. 

It  was  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
growers  that  established  wage  rates  remain  the  same 
for  the  coming  season. 

J.  E.  Beardsley,  independent  grower  of  Clewis- 
ton, read  into  the  record  a  telegram  he  dispatched  to 
Washington  earlier  in  the  year  urging  that  the  Sugar 
Agency  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pay  more 
money  per  ton   of  cane  to  growers. 

"Without  exception  growers  agree  proceeds  this  sea- 
son above  harvesting  will  not  pay  for  replacement 
planting  in  fall,  cultivation  and  fertilization  of  next 
year's  crop.  Notwithstanding  promised  incentive  pay- 
ments for  1945  crop,  several  growers  will  probably 
quit  at  close  of  this  harvest  season  anticipating  further 
shortage  and  increased  cost  of  labor,  fertilization,  and 
equipment  for  next  season,"  the  telegram  stated. 

He  reiterated  the  growers'  problems  in  asking  at 
the  hearing  that  wage  rates  remain  the  same. 


Clarence  R.  Bitting,  president  of  the  United  States 
Sugar  Corp.,  largest  single  sugar  cane  producer  in 
continental  United  States,  declared: 

"It  is  axiomatic  that  the  basic  needs  of  the  people 
cannot  long  be  met  when  the  proceeds  of  produce  are 
less  than  the  cost  of  production." 

He  pointed  to  the  gap  between  the  low  ceiling  price 
on  sugar  and  the  high  costs  of  production  which  the 
government  is  endeavoring  to  partially  close  through 
incentive  payments. 

"To  continue  to  fill  the  gap  from  the  federal  treas- 
ury is  economically  unsound,"  he  said.  "An  increase 
of  but  one  cent  per  pound  in  the  ceiling  price  of  raw 
sugar  would  effectively  close  the  adverse  gap  between 
cost  and  selling  price  for  the  efficient  producers.  It 
would  encourage  efficient  production  and  the  house- 
wife would  never  notice  it  in  her  annual  food  budget." 

He  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  advocate  abandon- 
ment of  ceiling  prices  at  this  time,  but  "the  ceiling 
price  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  efficient  producers  and  also  yield  them  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  This,  existing  ceiling  prices  most  as- 
suredly  do   not   do." 

The  fact  that  the  government  has  increased  its  in- 
centive payments  for  the  1945-46  season  is  proof  that 
the  present  ceiling  price  on  sugar  is  not  correct. 
Bitting  said.  He  added  that  while  the  United  States 
Sugar  Corporation  throughout  its  history  has  paid 
wages  in  excess  of  the  determination  set  by  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  the  government  should  stop  con- 
tinually moving  up  the  wage  rates  each  year  because 
of  the  cumulative  effect. 

"We  cannot  at  this  time  foresee  any  reduction  in 
cost  of  producing  cane.  In  fact,  we  may  be  faced 
with  substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  fertilizers, 
machinery,  equipment,  repair  parts  and  other  similar 
items,  so  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  incen- 
tive payments  announced  for  the  1945-46  and  1946- 
47  crop  will  cover  increased  costs  beyond  the  control 
of  the  grower  and  which  are  not  covered  in  price  in- 
creases." 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  facing  the  nation  he 
recommended  that  no  change  be  made  in  wage  de- 
terminations and  that  cane  prices  paid  to  independent 
growers  remain  the  same.  He  praised  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  state  extension  service 
for  their  assistance  in  securing  labor. 

C.  R.  Oviatt  of  the  payment  section,  s.ugar  branch 
USDA,  presided  at  the  meeting,  with  W.  S.  Steven- 
son, of  the  labor  unit,  and  H.  G.  Clayton,  Florida 
representative  of  the  agriculture  adjustment  admin- 
istration, also  present  at  the  meeting,  which  was  held 
in    the    Clewiston    high    school. 


Casta^nos  Cane  Loader  Co 

IMPROVED  CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER  MOUNTED  ON 
PNEUMATIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

IMPROVED   HIGH   SPEED   SINGLE  BLADE  STUBBLE 
SHAVER,   TRACTOR  DRIVEN 


SHOP:     DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 


OFFICE:     400  B ALTER  BLDG., 
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NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 

Manufacturers  and   Repairers 
of 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 
American  Sugar  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 


AMERICAN   CYANAMID  CO. 
30    Rockefeller    Plaza,  New   York,    N.   Y. 

AMERICAN    MOLASSES  CO.,  of  Louisiana 
Hibernia    Bank    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &  CO.,   INC. 
342  Gravier  Street  New  Orleans,    La. 

HARDIN    BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,   INC. 
1050    Constance    Street  New    Orleans,    La. 

HARRY    L.    LAWS   &   CO.,    INC. 
American   Bank   Building  New  Orleans,   La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,    La. 

LAMBORN    &   COMPANY,    INC. 
Whitney   Building,  New  Orleans,    La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 
823    Perdido    Street  New  Orleans,    La. 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 
P.  O.   Box  607  New  Orleans  7,   La. 

THE    NATIONAL   BANK    OF   COMMERCE 
New  Orleans,    La. 

PENICK  &   FORD   LTD.,   INCORPORATED 
Canal   Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.    RAINOLD,    INC. 
456  Marine  Building,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

STANDARD   OIL  CO.  OF   LOUISIANA 
P.   O.    Box    1250  New   Orleans,   La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE   CO.,   INC. 
823  Tchoupitoulas   Street,  New  Orleans,   La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837  Whitney   Building,  New  Orleans,   La. 

THORNTON   GRAB   &   DERRICK    WORKS,   INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,    La. 


THE  BARTLETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 
Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 
SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 
Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 

Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 

control,  Phosphoric  Acid 

and  Paste. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements  and 
Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


Cane  Sugar  Handbook 

A  Manual  for  Cane  Sugar    Manufacturers    and 

their    Chemists 

by  the  late  Guilford  L.  Spencer,  D.Sc.  and  George 
P.  Meade,  B.S.,  Ch.E.,  Manager  Gramercy  Refinery, 
Colonial   Sugars   Company,   Gramercy,   Louisiania. 

8th  edition,  Rewritten  and  Greatly 

Enlarged      834    Pages    5%  x  8^ 

(Pub.  by  Jno.   Wiley  &  Sons),  Price  $7.50 
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Announcing  The 

TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Thursday,  September  27th,  1945 

ROOM  317,  WHITNEY  BUILDING 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Meeting  Convenes  at  1:30  P.  M. 

At  this  meeting  there  will   be  an  election  of  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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New  Sugar  Set -Up  in  USDA 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 
Upon  assuming  his  duties  as  the  newly  appointed 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  USDA,  Mr.  Earl  B. 
Wilson  decided  to  distribute  authority  in  connection 
with  the  several  functions  of  the  Sugar  Branch.  As 
he  has  been  given  authority  over  sugar  programs  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Wilson  is  carrying  out  the  policy  of  appointing 
office  chiefs  with  definite  responsibilities.  Mr.  Wilson 
will  supervise  and  co-ordinate  the  sugar  programs  and 
the  operating  staff  chosen   and   appointed  will   be: 

Earl  B.  Wilson,  Director 

A.  A.  Greenwood,  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

Joshua  Bernhardt,  Sugar  Specialist. 

W.  L.  Petrikin,  Marketing  Consultant. 

Purchase  and  Price  Support  Division 

James   H.   Marshall,   Chief. 

Charles   W.    Fowler,   Assistant  Chief. 
Sugar  Act  Division 

C.  M.  Nicholson,  Chief. 

O.  R.  Oviatt,  Assistant  Chief. 
Distribution  Division 

Earl  T.  MacHardy,  Chief. 

E.  J.  Skrod,  Assistant  Chief. 
Program  Analysis  and  Statistics  Division 

A.  S.  Nemir,  Chief. 

Jessie  L.  Carter,  Assistant  Chief. 
Operations  Division,  New  York 

W.  F.  Oliver,  Chief 

H.  Lurie,  Assistant  Chief. 


WPB  Relinquishes  Controls 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 
The    WPB    Priorities    System    which    we    have    all 
become  used  to  during  the  war  period  is  being  aban- 
doned as  of  September  30,   1945.     The  WPB  has  re- 
moved controls  affecting  the  sugar  industry,  such  as: 

Building  Construction  Projects, 

Processing  Equipment, 

Construction  Machinery, 

Maintenance  and  Repair  Material  and  Equipment, 

Farm   Equipment, 

Automotive  Trucks, 

All  Containers,  except  Textile  Bags. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  old  Priorities  System,  mili- 
tary requirements  are  being  rated  MM.  Civilian  re- 
quirements which  qualify  will  be  rated  CC  under 
Priorities  Regulation  38  (copies  obtainable  at  the  New 
Orleans  office  of  WPB).  WPB  has  indicated  that  they 
will  be  very  strict  in  the  issuance  of  these  ratings. 

What  Priorities  Regulation  28  does: 
"As  a  result  of  victory  over  Japan,  military 
procurement  has  been  drastically  reduced.  The 
supply  of  materials  for  non-military  use  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  rapidly  so  as  to  be  generally 
adequate  to  meet  all  demands.  There  is  conse- 
quently no  further  need  for  general  priorities  as- 
sistance for  essential  non-military  needs,  and 
WPB  has  announced  in  Priorities  Regulation  29 
the  termination  of  AA  ratings  and  the  Controlled 
Materials  Plan  at  the  end  of  September.  It  is 
WPB's  general  policy  not  to  grant  further  priori- 
ties  assistance  for  non-military  purposes.     How- 
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ever,  WPB  is  introducing  a  new  non-extendible 
CC  rating  for  limited  priorities  assistance,  where 
required  in  individual  cases  to  assist  reconver- 
sion or  insure  the  continued  fulfillment  of  essen- 
tial civilian  or  export  needs.  This  includes  prefer- 
ence ratings  for  all  purposes  other  than  military 
procurement  including  production,  construction, 
capital  equipment,  maintenance,  repair,  operating 
supplies  and  export  materials.  This  regulation  ex- 
plains the  condition  under  which  WPB  will  assign 
the  CC  rating.  *  *  * 

"It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  WPB  not  to 
grant  further  priorities  assistance  for  non-military 
purposes.  However,  the  WPB  may  in  limited 
cases  grant  CC  preference  ratings  for  specific  items 
and  quantities  of  materials  or  equipment  under 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  applicant  is  not 
able,  without  preference  rating  assistance,  to  get 
the  item  in  the  minimum  quantity  and  on  the 
latest  date  practicable,  and  (2)  the  item  is  required 
for  at  least  one  of  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  It  is  a  "bottleneck  item",  a  great  majority 
of  materials  being  obtainable  without  priorities 
assistance,  and  it  is  needed  to  maintain  or  begin 
operations  at  the  minimum  economic  rate  or  to 
complete  construction  required  for  reconversion  or 
other  essential  needs,  or 

.  (ii)  The  item  is  needed  to  prevent  a  delay  in 
the  completion  on  time  of  military  production  or 
construction,  or 

(iii)  The  item  is  needed  to  sustain  or  increase 
production  of  an  item  or  a  service  which  is  in  such 
tight  supply  that  it  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  eco- 
omy,  or 

(iv)  The  item  is  needed  to  eliminate  hazard  to 
life,  health  or  safety  of  a  large  number  of  people, 
or  to  maintain  essential  public  or  other  commu- 
nity services,  or 

(v)  The  item  is  needed  in  an  emergency  to 
remedy  an  actual  or  imminent  breakdown  or  to 
replace  an  item  which  has  been  destroyed  by 
flood,  fire,  tornado,  or  other  Act  of  God,  or 

(vi)  Where  for  other  reasons,  failure  to  obtain 
delivery  of  the  item  would  result  in  unreasonable 
and  exceptional  hardship. 

"Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  small  business.  *  *  *  " 
The  administration  for  the  issuing  of  these  ratings 
will  be  in  the  WPB  field  offices  (New  Orleans  in  the 
case  of  Louisiana)  to  the  extent  of  #5,000  per  item, 
with  a  total  not  to  exceed  #25,000  on  any  one  applica- 
tion. Proper  form  to  be  used  is  WPB  Form  541-A 
(revised).  Applications  for  larger  amounts  will  be 
processed  in  Washington  and  referred  to  the  Materials 
and  Equipment  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  of  the  USDA,  for  concurrence  or  dis- 
sent. Sufficient  personnel  in  the  USDA  will  be  main- 
tained to  assist  all  food  branches.  The  Sugar  Branch 
will  continue  to  aid  the  industry  with  any  priority 
or  material  problems  that  may  arise. 


JOHN  M.  WALTON 


1009  St.  Charles  Ave. 

Established  1915 


RAymond  0656 
New  Orleans  13,  La. 
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Minutes  of  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
tact Committee  and  the  Industrial  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League 

At  10:00  a.  m.,  August  9,  the  Contact  Committee 
and  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  held  a  joint  session.  The  following  were 
present: 

Contact  Committee  Experiment  Station 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chairman  VV.  G.  Taggart 

George  L.  Billeaud  C.  B.  Gouaux 

Alfred  A.  Thibaut  E.  C.  Simon 

C.  A.  O'Brien  I.  L.  Forbes 

Bronier  Thibaut  C.  W.  Edgerton 

E.  A.  Maier  S.  F.  Simmons 
Horace  Nelson  A.  L.  Dugas 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.  P.  H.  Dunckelman 
L.  C.  Bourgcoise,  Jr.  P.  J.  Mills 

;;*•;/>  v*  D.  C.  Bain 

Industrial  Committee  „■  ■. 

a     r>    i'  n  Visitors 
A.  G.  Keller  ,-.,    A/r 

A,r    \r   v    u        u  Ed.  Munson 

M.V^arbrough  P.  M.  Horton 

Irvm  Legendre  M    Q  ScWt2 

James  Ethndge  ,-,    ,  u,   c. 

J  °  Carl  VV.  Stewart 

Ho uma  Station  L.  J.  LaSalle 

Eaton  M.  Summers  Marcel  J.  Voorhies 

E.  K.  Bynum  Jesse  Coates 

Lester  Davidson  J.  B.  Garrett 

Leon   Carpentier  R.  T.  Gibbens,  Jr. 

Mr.  Munson,  Chairman,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  asked  Mr.  J.  Norman  Efferson  to  review  the 
report  by  him  and  Wm.  H.  Alexander,  titled  "Prelim- 
inary Report  on  the  Financial  Results  of  the  Opera- 
tion of  Raw  Sugar  Mills".  This  report  had  been 
mimeographed  and  mailed  to  members  of  the  Contact 
Committee  previously. 

Mr.  Efferson  stated  that  the  information  in  the  re- 
port which  has  been  used  most  is  that  shown  on  the 
charts  at  the  end  of  the  paper.  He  also  gave  a  brief 
summary  of  several  things  which  have  been  done  on 
cost  studies  since  the  report  was  mimeographed.  An- 
alyses were  made  in  December  and  January  and  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  out  in  March,  and  from  these 
further  data  have  been  compiled. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  what  would  happen  if  wage 
rates  were  increased  in  operation  of  the  sugar  mills. 

An  analysis  was  made  on  how  much  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  has  increased  since  1941.  General  over- 
head has  increased  3  %  ;  the  cost  of  buying  cane  has 
increased  28%;  other  costs  such  as  hauling,  etc.,  have 
remained  exactly  the  same — indicating  increased  ef- 
ficiency. There  has  been  a  total  cost  increase  of  25 
per  cent  and  an  income  increase  of  9  per  cent. 

Then  there  was  an  analysis  made  of  six  high-income 
mills — those  having  an  income  of  #20,000  or  more, 
and  of  23  mills  with  an  income  of  less  than  #20,000. 
It  was  found  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cane 
was  ground  at  a  loss  of  21  cents  per  ton.  Mr.  Effer- 
son estimated  that  72  per  cent  of  last  year's  grind  was 
involved  in  this  analysis. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Gouaux  reviewed  his  report  on  "Sugar 
Cane  Test  Fields — Season  of  1944."  This  report  also 
was  mimeographed  and  mailed  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  several  months  ago.  Attention  was  called 
to  C.P.  33/224,  which  he  estimated  would  yield  18-20 
tons  on  black  land.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  why 
no  first   stubble   at   Youngsville   was    included    in   the 
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test,  and  Mr.  Gouaux  replied  that  it  was  caught  in  the 
freeze  and  so  badly  affected  that  it  was  not  considered 
worthwhile  to  get  data  on  it. 

Dr.  Edgerton  discussed  briefly  the  work  done  during 
the  past  year  on  hot  water  treatment  and  red  rot,  and 
the  work,  not  as  yet  reported,  on  alligator  weed  eradi- 
cation. He  stated  that  there  would  probably  be  a 
report  on  the  alligator  weed  problem  before  the  Legis- 
lature meets  next  year.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  work  had  been  done  on  the  root  rot  of 
sugarcane  on  account  of  lack  of  manpower,  although  it 
is  still  a  very  important  problem  and  will  be  con- 
tinued sometime  in  the  future.  Then  he  called  on  Mr. 
Dunckelman  to  review  briefly  the  hot  water  treatment 
work  which  was  begun  four  years  ago  and  which  will  be 
terminated  when  the  present  crop  is  harvested. 

Mr.  Dunckelman  summarized  the  arrangement  of 
the  tests  and  mentioned  several  facts  which  seem  sig- 
nificant. The  variety  C.P.  29/320  has  shown  average  in- 
creases of  three  or  four  tons  in  the  September  to  Octo- 
ber and  November  plantings.  No  significant  increases 
have  been  observed  in  the  August  plantings.  Possibly 
that  is  because  the  cane  is  tender  at  this  time  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  52°  C.  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  cane. 

Dr.  Edgerton  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  high  in- 
crease in  germination  of  cane  treated  with  hot  water 
is  a  question  which  will  be  worked  on  later.  Then  he 
took  up  the  red  rot  problem.  "Susceptibility  of  cane 
varieties  to  red  rot  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  most  important  problem  at  the  present  time.  Dur- 
ing the  past  years  we  have  tested  the  resistance  of 
various  varieties  and  we  will  not  recommend  a  variety 
that  shows  any  great  susceptibility  to  red  rot.  Sugar- 
cane is  grouped  into  three  groups:  resistant,  suscepti- 
ble, and  medium." 

Mr.  Nelson:  "Would  it  be  possible  to  get  suggestions 
or  recommendations  for  a  practical  method  for  treating 
with  hot  water  on  large  scale  on  the  plantations?" 

Dr.  Edgerton:  "That  will  become  largely  a  problem 
of  mechanical  engineers  to  figure  our  equipment,  meth- 
ods, etc." 

Mr.  Bourgeois e:  "How  much  time  elapsed  between 
the  time  the  cane  was  taken  out  of  the  water  and  the 
time  it  was  planted?  What  would  be  the  margin  of 
safety  in  planting  on  a  large  scale?" 

Mr.  Dunckelman:  As  I  recall,  the  longest  time  lapse 
in  my  experiments  was  four  hours. 

Dr.  Edgerton:  The  cane  should  be  planted  while 
it  is  still  moist. 

Mr.  B.  Thibaut  asked  why  cane  was  being  used  in 
the  experiments  which  is  not  in  commercial  use. 

Dr.  Edgerton  replied  that  at  the  time  the  experi- 
ments were  begun,  those  were  the  canes  in  commercial 
use.  The  experiments  were  started  with  29/320  and 
it  was  the  desire  to  have  five  years'  experiments  on 
the  same  cane. 

Mr.  Dunckelman  reminded  that  29/320  and  28/19 
were  both  very  susceptible  to  chlorotic  streak  at  the 
time  the  experiments'  were  started. 

Mr.  Munson  called  on  Dr.  Simmons  for  a  report  on 
his  fertilizer  work. 

Dr.  Simmons  stated  that  he  had  very  little  that  he 
could  report  thus  far.  He  stated  that  what  looks  all 
right  at  present  in  the  field  might  not  stand  up  under 
harvesting  and  milling  tests.  He  listed  the  test  plots 
and  briefly  described  their  design.  He  also  stated  that 
he   hoped  to  get   a    record  of  the   representative    soil 


types  on  the  basis  of  soil  analysis,  and  to  try  to  corre- 
late field  tests  with  soil  analyses. 

Mr.  Simon  discussed  the  Johnson  grass  problem  and 
mentioned  two  methods  that  are  being  tried:  mechan- 
ical implements  and  spot  control  (spraying). 

Mr.  Bourgeoise  discussed  the  "Tiger  Man",  a  me- 
chanical device  which  sifts  the  soil  out  of  the  roots 
and  leaves  the  roots  on  top  of  the  ground.  He  stated 
that  it  looks  promising  and  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
later. 

Mr.  Munson  called  on  Dr.  Edgerton  to  discuss  the 
alligator  weed.  Dr.  Edgerton  gave  a  brief  history  of  its 
introduction  and  spread  in  Louisiana  and  explained  the 
characteristics  which  make  it  spread  so  rapidly  and 
cause  it  to  be  so  difficult  to  eradicate.  He  explained 
that  all  the  ordinary  weed-killing  materials  have  been 
tried,  and  only  one  seems  to  have  importance.  It  is 
one  of  the  so-called  "hormone"  substances.  Such  sub- 
stances do  not  kill  the  plant  immediately  but  are  taken 
up  by  the  plant.  Although  there  are  still  a  number 
of  things  to  be  found  out  about  2-4-D,  it  has  definite 
possibilities  with  alligator  weed  and  water  hyacinth. 
It  is  now  being  tried  out  in  the  rice  fields,  and  although 
it  was  not  applied  early  enough  it  is  doing  a  pretty 
good  job.  "We  have  small  plots  on  the  Station  and 
also  plots  in  the  field.  At  present  we  are  working  with 
the  engineers  to  get  a  machine  to  be  used  in  the  cane 
fields.  If  a  machine  is  worked  out  which  will  straddle 
the  rows  in  the  cane  fields,  it  may  be  possible  to  cut 
down  the  alligator  weed  growth  considerably." 

This  completed  the  Contact  Committee  reports,  and 
Mr.  Munson  now  turned  the  meeting  over  to  the  In- 
dustrial Committee  for  the  discussion  of  the  milling 
of  new  varieties.  The  Industrial  Committee  is  inter- 
ested in  getting  one  test  made  by  the  University  Sugar 
House  which  will  simulate  large  mill  operations. 

Mr.  Taggart  suggested  that  the  discussions  start 
with  the  "mill  men"  so  it  can  be  learned  just  what 
tests  they  want  made. 

Mr.  Y arbrough:  One  of  the  main  problems  is  maxi- 
mum extraction  versus  boiling  house  capacity.  We  want 
to  know  the  effect  of  varieties  on  possible  capacities 
of  the  mill.  The  characteristics  of  a  cane  may  increase 
or  decrease  the  efficiency  of  a  mill.  Of  secondary 
importance  is  the  ability  to  handle  the  cane  on  the 
conductors.  The  fiber  of  the  cane  is  to  be  considered. 
The  ability  of  factories  to  take  the  sugar  out  of  the 
cane  is  just  as  important  as  the  sucrose  content  of  that 
cane.    This  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  varieties. 

Mr.  Ethridge:  Will  there  be  enough  36/105  this  year 
to  spare  to  run  tests  on  a  big  mill?  My  impression  is 
there  will  not  be.  One  hour  of  grinding  or  100  tons 
should  be  ground  to  be  of  value.  I  believe  with  one 
test  we  can  get  a  very  good  indication  of  what  the  cane 
will  do.  Extraction  of  juice  and  capacity  is  what  we 
are  most  interested  in.  I  personally  would  be  inter- 
ested in  a  test  here  at  the  University  which  could  be 
done  with  relatively  small  tonnage — maybe  a  two-year 
test  which  would  give  pretty  accurate  information  or 
juice  extraction.  I  doubt  about  information  on  clari- 
fication. I  would  like  to  have  mill  setting,  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  fiber  analysis.  These  three  things  would 
throw  some  light  on  what  mill  capacity  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Taggart:  Would  you  use  dry  mill  tests  or 
maceration? 

Mr.  Ethridge:  I  have  no  confidence  in  dry  mill  tests. 

Mr.  Y arbrough:  What  variety  would  you  consider 
standard  for  comparison? 
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Mr,  Ethridge:  Personally,  I  would  prefer  to  use  2^0. 

Mr.  "Yarbrough  described  an  unfortunate  experience 
that  he  had  with  milling  34/120.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  two  cooperators  be  obtained  to  try  to  deter- 
mine the  millability  of  the  various  canes  released. 

Dr.  Keller:  The  results  that  we  obtain  here  will 
merely  give  you  an  indication  of  the  results  you  will  get 
— is  an  idea  of  what  to  expect.  One  of  the  drawbacks 
is  that  it  is  hard  to  get  accurate  weights.  If  you  wait 
until  there  is  enough  cane  to  run  a  big  mill  test  the 
cane  will  already  have  been  grown  on  such  a  large 
scale  that  it  won't  make  any  difference  anyway  what 
results  the  tests  give.  I  think  40  tons  would  be  enough 
to  break  down  into  two  runs. 

Mr.  Legendre:  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  test  run 
by  the  mill  would  be  a  very  good  guide  for  us.  We 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  milling  characteristics  of 
any  new  variety  and  know  in  advance  just  what  a  cane 
can  do.  It  is  up  to  us  to  know  our  own  mill  and  be 
able  to  make  adjustments  to  handle  a  varietv  after 
these  tests  have  been  run. 

Dean  LaSalle  discussed  briefly  what  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  the  Sugar  School  have  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  trained  men  and  cooperation  with  the  sugar 
industry,  and  he  urged  that  the  sugar  industry  call  upon 
the  L.  S.  U.  Sugar  School  for  men  and  the  help  that 
it  needs.  He  emphasized  that  the  sugar  industry  and 
the 'School  of  Engineering  can  assist  each  other. 

The  morning  session  came  to  a  close. 


In  the  afternoon  session,  the  question  of  a  milling 
test  on  C.P.  36/105  was  freely  discussed.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  Mr.  Yarbrough  to  confine  these 
tests  to  plant  cane  only  was  accepted.  The  Experi- 
ment Station  was  requested  to  look  into  the  possibili- 
ties of  building  up  enough  of  any  variety  which  might 
be  released,  to  conduct  a  milling  test  at  the  Audubon 
Factory.  A  committee  consisting  of  J.  J.  Munson, 
Chairrhan  of  the  Industrial  Committee,  and  S.  C.  Mun- 
son, Chairman  of  the  Contact  Committee,  Dr.  Arthur 
Keller,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Stewart  of  the  L.  S.  U.  fac- 
tory was  appointed  to  meet  and  work  out  details  of 
the  milling  test  and  in  particular  to  consider  an  offer 
made  by  Mr.  Yarbrough  to  conduct  such  a  test  at 
Youngsville.  Mr.  M.  J.  Yoorhies  was  requested  to 
arrange  for  a  meeting  of  the  above  committee.  A 
request  to  establish  a  secondary  increase  station  on 
the  East  side  of  the  river  was  brought  up  and  granted, 
provided  that  the  field  be  located  on  Uncle  Sam  Plan- 
tation. 


NADLER  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 

Manufacturers  and   Repairers 
of 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 
American  Sugar  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 


AMERICAN   CYANAMID  CO. 
30   Rockefeller   Plaza,  New  York,    N.  Y. 

AMERICAN    MOLASSES  CO.,  of  Louisiana 
Hibernia    Bank    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &   CO.,    INC. 
342  Gravier  Street  New   Orleans,    La. 

HARDIN   BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,   INC. 
1050   Constance    Street  New   Orleans,    La. 

HARRY    L.    LAWS   &   CO.,    INC. 
American   Bank   Building  New   Orleans,   La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,    La. 

LAMBORN    &   COMPANY,    INC. 
Whitney    Building,  New   Orleans,    La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 
823    Perdido    Street  New  Orleans,   La. 

MANARD    MOLASSES    CO.,    INC. 
P.  O.  Box  607  New  Orleans  7,  La. 

THE    NATIONAL   BANK   OF   COMMERCE 
New  Orleans,   La. 

PENICK   &   FORD   LTD.,   INCORPORATED 
Canal  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  A.    RAINOLD,    INC. 
456  Marine  Building,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

STANDARD   OIL  CO.  OF   LOUISIANA 
P.   O.    Box    1250  New   Orleans,    La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE   CO.,   INC. 
823  Tchoupitoulas  Street,  New  Orleans,   La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORP.,  INC. 
837   Whitney   Building,  New  Orleans,   La. 

THORNTON    GRAB   &    DERRICK    WORKS,    INC. 
Jeanerette,    La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 


'     STRICTLY*!  Second  Hand 
Selected, thoroughly  men- 
ded Blue  Stripe  Cuban 
■z^TV:     RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

f         "v^l"  '*'  QUALITY   AND    SERVICE    GUARANTEED./ 

te  HARDIN    BAG    &    BURLAP     CO.,    INC. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  U.S.A. 
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THE  BARRETT  COMPANY 

C.  JULIAN  BARTLETT  —  WALTER  M.  BARTLETT 
Office  and  Plant  1460  South  Peters  Street 
New  Orleans  13,  U.  S.  A. 

CHEMICALS— FERTILIZERS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

Specializing  in 

Caustic  Soda,  Lime,  Roll  Sulphur, 
Muriatic  Acid,  Cryolite  for  borer 
control,  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Paste. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

CRYOLITE 

for  Control  of  Destructive  Sugarcane  Borers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 

and 

Studebaker  Cane  Gears 

■-.    ■.,-,■• 

PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale 

INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day:  CA  1891  Night:  AU  1921 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,      -    -      La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

CANE  SLINGS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

CONSOL  OILS 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS 

THOR  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 


Sugar  Statistics  for  First  Seven 
Months  of  1945 

(Official  Release) 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
today  that  distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distribu- 
tors in  the  United  States  during  January-July,  1945, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1944 
was  as  follows: 


1945 


1944 


Refiners' raw  sugar  (Table  1) .   . 

(short  tons, 

3,543 

3,159,724 

572,634 

269,389 

49,416 

raw  value) 

6,008 

3,177,407 

Beet  sugar  processors  (Table  2) .   _   . 

630,095 

Importers'  direct-consumption  sugar  (Table  3)  _ 

Mainland  cane  mills'  direct-consumption  sugar 

(Table  4) 

297,816 
83,121 

Total 

Deliveries  for  export  ' 

4,054,706 
226,133 

4,194,447 
246,136 

Distribution    for    consumption    in    Continental 
United  States _   __ 

3,828,573 

3,948,311 

The  distribution  of  sugar  for  local  consumption  in 
Puerto  Rico  during  January-July,  1945,  was  80,170 
tons  and  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  45,279  tons 
(Table  5). 

Stocks  of  sugar  on  hand  July  31,  were  as  follows: 


1945 


1944 


Refiners'  raw  2 

Refiners'  refined 

Beet  sugar  processors 

Importers'  direct-consumption  sugar. 
Mainland  cane  factories 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 

250,757      507,975 

115,826      158,335 

212,821      253,585 

17,315  39,316 

7,421  12,443 


Total. 


604,140 


971,654 


1  Includes  deliveries  for  liberated  areas  and  lend-lease  as  well  as  for  military 
relief,  but  excludes  usage  by  U.  S.  Expeditionary  Forces. 

2  Includes  raw  sugar  not  reported  by  refiners  in  Table  1  as  of  July  31,  1945, 
41,807  tons;  1944,  38,080  tons. 
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Table  1 
Raw   Sugar:   Refiners'    stocks,   receipts,    meltings,    and  deliveries  for 
direct-consumption  for  January-July  1945 
(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Deliveries      Stocks  on 
Stocks  for  direct       July  31, 

Source  of  supply     Jan.  1,  1945    Receipts    Meltings   consumption       1945 


Cuba 

151,863  2 

,115,301  2 

,169,706 

2 

733 

94,725 

Hawaii _ 

76,100 

404,005 

432,745 

202 

47,158 

Puerto  Rico 

21,402 

426,914 

392,480 

164 

55,672 

Philippines 

84 

0 

0 

84 

0 

Continental   Cane 

79,452 

118,996 

190,495 

360 

7,593 

Virgin  Islands 

0 

3,908 

159 

0 

3,749 

Other  Countries  __ 

2,247 

47,794 

50,041 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

(Sweepings,  etc) 

78 

60 

85 

0 

53 

Total 

331,226  3 

116,978  3 

235,711 

3 

,543 

208,950 

63,093 

747,739 

3,212,457 

37,716 

3,159,724 

572,6342 

115,826 

212,821 

Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  sugar  refiners  on  Form  SS-15A. 

Table  2 
Stocks,  production,  and  deliveries  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  by  United 
States  refiners  and  Processors,  January-July  1945 
(short  tons,  raw  value) 

.   Domestic  Beet 
Refiners1  Factories 

Stocks  of  refined,  Jan.  1,  1945 

Production 

Deliveries 

Stocks  of  refined,  July  31,  1945 

Compiled  from  reports  submitted  on  Forms  SS-16A  and  SS-11C  by  the  sugar 
refineries  and  beet  sugar  factories. 

1  The  refineries'  figures  are  converted  to  raw  value  by  using  the  factor 
1.076180  which  is  the  ratio  of  melting  of  raw  sugar  to  refined  sugar  produced 
during  the  years  1943  and  1944.     This  factor  is  under  further  consideration. 

2  Larger  than  actual  deliveries  by  a  small  amount  representing  losses  in  re- 
processing, etc. 

Table  3 
Stocks,   receipts,    and   deliveries   of   direct-consumption  sugar   from 
specified  areas,  January -July  1945 
(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Stocks  on  Deliveries         Stocks  on 

Source  of  supply         Jan.  1,  1945         Receipts  or  usage        July  31,  1945 


Cuba 

Puerto  Rico_ 

Total... 


7,705 
0 


193,582 
85,417 


196,942 

72,447 


4,345 
12,970 


7,705 


278,999 


269,389 


17,315 


Compiled  from  reports  and  information  submitted  by  importers  and  dis- 
tributors of  direct-consumption  sugar  on  Form  SS-15B  and  SS-3. 
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Table  4 

Mainland  cane  mills'  stocks,  production  and  deliveries,  January-July 

1945 
(short  tons,  raw  value) 

DELIVERIES 


Stocks  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1946 

77,327 


Production 

76,936 


For  direct 
consumption 

49,416 


For  further 

processing 
97,426 


Stocks  on 
July  81,  1945 

7    121 


Table  S 

Distribution  of  sugar  for  local  consumption  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  January-July  1945 
(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Puerto  Rico 80,170 

Hawaii ._ 4o,279 


Refiners'  Overtime  Loading  Charges 
Paid  by  CCC 


CCC  Letter  No.  30  to  Refiners  of  Cane  Sugar 
in  Continental  United  States 

Subject:  Instructions  Under  Paragraph  18  (E)  of  Re- 
finer Contract 
Refiners  were  instructed  by  CCC  LETTER  NO.  7 
TO  REFINERS  OF  CANE  SUGAR  IN  CONTI- 
NENTAL UNITED  STATES,  dated  February  24. 
1944,  to  employ  the  necessary  overtime  labor  to  receive 
raw  sugar  delivered  from  ocean  carriers  and/or  lighters 
and  canal  boats  to  their  refineries  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Refiner,  such  overtime  labor  employ- 
ment would  accomplish  the  most  efficient  use  of  ocean 
tonnage  and  harbor  conveyances.  The  ending  of  the 
war  removes  the  necessity  for  the  employment" of  such 
overtime  labor  for  the  purpose  stated.  Therefore, 
CCC  Letter  No.  7  is  hereby  cancelled  as  of  midnight 
August  23,  1945. 

Effective  12:01  a.  m.  August  24,  1945,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (hereinafter  called  Commodity) 
will  credit  Refiners  for  overtime  labor  expenses  in- 
curred in  receiving  raw  sugar  delivered  from  ocean 
carriers  in  accordance  with  lines  80  and  81  of  "War- 
shipsugar  (Revised  8/1/43)"  Charter  Party  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  unloading  instructions  of  War 
Shipping  Administration.  The  charterer,  under  the 
Charter  Party,  may  order  the  vessel  to  work  overtime 
to  avoid  or  minimize  demurrage  and  the  Refiner  should 
continue  to  order  such  overtime  whenever  it  appears 
that  the  overtime  expenses  would  be  less  than  the 
demurrage  costs.  Commodity  will  also  credit  the  Re- 
finer for  such  overtime  labor  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Refiner  in  avoiding  or  minimizing  demurrage  costs. 

Commodity  recognizes  that  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  determine  accurately  whether  it  is  cheaper  to 
work  overtime  rather  than  incur  demurrage,  and  it 
will  therefore  allow  a  10  per  cent  margin  in  its  deter- 
mination, when  liquidating  Refiners'  Settlement  State- 
ments (Form  CCC  Sug.  12),  as  to  whether  good  judg- 
ment was  used  in  ordering  overtime,  unless  Commodity 
determines  that  unusual  circumstances  prevented  the 
anticipated  saving  in  any  particular  instance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Earl  B.  Wilson, 
Director,  Sugar  Division. 
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IS  GETTING 


YOU   ARE 

WASTING    POWER 

Also  you  are  taking  a  chance  on  your  machinery 
wearing  out  or  breaking  down  quicker. 

Correct  lubrication  is  more  than  just  keeping 
moving  parts  oiled.  It  means  using  the  right  oil 
used  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right  places.  With 
correct  lubrication,  you  reduce  power  loss,  re- 
duce frequency  of  oilings,  protect  your  machinery 
against  undue  wear. 

Let  the  Magnolia  Industrial  Representative  help 
you  with  your  lubrication  problems.  He  will  gladly 
show  you  how  Gargoyle  Oils  and  Greases  meet  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  different  types  of 
gears  and  bearings.  There  is  no  obligation  on  your 
part. 


MAGNOLIA 


PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


1-5  A  Socony-V acuum  Company 

General  Offices  . . .  Dallas,  Texas 

Wholesale  Agencies,  Consignees,  and  Stocks 
^JkHGOW,*^^.  Throughout  Texas,   Oklahoma,   Arkansas, 


Louisiana  and  New  Mexico 


Lubricating 
Oils 


THE 


IE    'Riykt   OIL    FILM 
SAVES    DOLLARS 
FOR    INDUSTRY 
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WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED  BURNERS 


MODEL  "A"  WOOLERY  JUNIOR  WEED  BURNER  UNIT 


The  Model  "A"  shown  above  burns  a  swath  5  feet  wide  and  has  a  wide  range  of  adaptability.  It  may 
be  mounted  on  a  Railroad  push  car  to  be  towed  by  a  motor  car  or  it  can  be  mounted  on  a  truck,  trac- 
tor or  trailer  car  and  used  for  burning  along  highways,  fences,  canal  banks,  irrigation  ditches,  etc. 


The  Model  "D"  is  a  self-propelled  unit  built 
on  an  angle  steel  frame  and  mounted  on  a  two- 
wheel  chassis  with  either  steel  or  rubber  tires. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  flame  cultivation 
between  crop  rows  on  sugarcane  and  pineapple 
plantations.  Shields  are  provided  on  each  side 
of  burner  hood  and  are  adjustable.  They  can 
be  swung  in  and  out,  raised  and  lowered,  so  as 
to  give  positive  control  of  flame  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  crop  plant.  The  entire  space  up  to  six 
feet  between  crop  rows  can  be  flamed  by  ma'king 
one  trip. 

Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  weed  burning  alone, 
as  it  provides  an  efficient  means  for  dusting 
cotton  crops,  spraying  fruit  orchards,  potatoes 
or  any  other  crops  that  come  within  this  category. 


WOOLERY  MACHINE  CO.     Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PIONEER  INVENTORS   AND   MANUFACTURERS  OF 
OPEN  FLAME  TYPE  WEED  BURNERS 
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